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UARTERLY REVIEW. 

DECEMBER, 1635, 



AiiT. I. — 1- De I'AUemagne. Par H. Heine. Paris. 2 vols, 

8vo. 1S35. 
2. jiu-delh du Jtliin. Par M. Erminicr. 2 vols. 8vo. Pan's. 

1835. 
"jV/TR. HEINE'S book now before us lias produced an extra- 
-'-'-^ ordinary sensation bolK in France and Germany, and aE 
ibis we cannot affect to be surprised. A few mouths ago, we 
afforded our readers some specimens of the author's vein ; indeed, 
many of ihe very xkelches* from wliich, on that occasion, we trans- 
lated, have since been worked up into the substance of this more 
elaborate performance. It contains, however, wilb those old ma- 
terials, and with some new ones of very questionable interest, a 
large proportion of matter which is both new and important. The 
treatise is not yet complete : nay, we have heard that it is to occupy 
three more volumes: but we conceive that, from what we have 
now on our table, we may enable our readers to form a sufHcienlly 
distinct notion as to the drift of Mr. Heine's views, and the 
aspirations and designs of the parlies, both German and French, 
with which he is conuected, 

It will be necessary to say a word or two in limine of Mr. 
Heine's history and position : we certainly shall not imitate the 
cool freedom with which he is accustomed to discuss the personal 
experiences of other literary meti. We may, without any breacli 
of delicacy, inform our readers, that his mother was a Prussian 
lady of good family, but that liis father was a Jew, who had 
thrown off Judaism without adopting any other creed whatever 
in its place — one of those whom Sheridan wittily likened to the 
blank leaf between the Old and New Testaments. Though he 
was educated, therefore, at Protestant schools and universities, 
it is extremely probable that he never did imbibe either the doc- 
trines or the feelings of Christianity — that his own mind originally 
presented a mere tabula rasa to the speculatoi-s whose pkiloso- 
pkical theories he is now occupied in popularizing. It is also, 
we thinic, very likely that the pohtical predilections and designs 
which he mixes up with these blasphemous audacities, may 
be traced mainly to the uncertain and, in fact, degrading cir- 
cumstances which still belong lu the social condition of the Ger- 
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literature of past and present times more especially, exceedingly 
unlike what are commonly manifested by writers of the German 
school. He found, no doubt, a grave obstacle to his schemes in 
the effect which had been produced on the literary taste of France 
in these latter days by the critical examples of England and his own 
country, Germany : in particular, it is easy to trace throughout all 
his writings the special spleen with which he regards the European 
success of the Messrs. Schlegel, and their disciple, Madame de 
Stael, in their efforts to counteract the principle of the French 
Revolution by re- awakening a taste for the religious and social 
characteristics of the Middle Ages ; but his Prussian experience 
had not been altogether in vain — he must guard himself against 
stirring the hostility of his new French public by too open and 
direct an assault upon any of the more peculiar objects of its 
habitual respect. The reader will now understand Mr. Heine's 
Preface, which we give at length, both for the light which it throws 
on his designs, and as an amusing specimen of his style : — 

• When, after the lapse of many long years, the Emperor Otho III. 
resolved to inspect the mortal remains of Charlemagne, he entered the 
tomb along with two bishops and the Count Laumel, who has narrated 
the following details : ** The body was not found recumbent, after the' 
usual fashion of the dead, but seated firmly on a chair, like a living 
person. He had the crown on his head, and held the sceptre in his' 
hands, which were covered with gloves ; but the nails had grown, and 
pierced through the leather of the gloves. The vault had been solidly 
walled up with marble, and to enter it an opening had to be broken 
through. At the moment when the party entered a very strong odout 
was perceptible. All bent the knee in testimony of their reverence 
for Charlemagne. Otho arrayed him in a new white robe, cut his nails, 
and commanded that whatever had given way about him should be re- 
paired. No part of his members had disappeared, except the point of 
the nose, for which Otho substituted a new point of gold. He then 
took a tooth from the mouth of the illustrious corpse, ordered the vault 
to be built up as before, and departed. But the next ilight Charlemagne 
appeared to Otho in a dream, and announced to him that his life drew 
near its end, and that he should leave no heirs behind him.*' 

' Such are the German traditions about the tomb of Charlemagne : 
but this is by no means the only instance of the sort. Francis I. of 
France, for example, caused the tomb of Roland to be opened, in order 
that he might judge for himself whether the old hero had been of the 
gigantic stature ascribed to him by the poets. This occurred but a 
little while before the battle of Pavia. Strange and horrible curiosity 
which 80 often pushes men to explore the tombs of the past ! This 
happens at extraordinary periods — when an epoch is accomplished — 
when a catastrophe is at hand ! 

* We have witnessed such an event in our own days— indeed but 
yesterday. A great sovereign, the French People, was seized one fine 

B 2 momi 
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wholly new relij^ion. By France I mean Paris ; for whal the proviitcet 
may Ihiiik is of no more importance than the opinions of a mmi's legt. 
The head is the seat of thought. 1 am tolil that the French provin- 
cials are good Catholics : I can neither affirm this nor deny it. The 
men whom I have met in the provinces reminded mt always of mile-slonea 
— which bear legible on their front ike amount of their di^ance, be it 
less or more, from the capxlal. Perhaps the women of those parts find 
in Catholicism some consolation for their distress in being obliged to 
live out of Paris. At Paris, assuredly, Catholicism has been quite 
dead ever since the revolution, and, indeed, long before that lime it 
had lost all health and vigour. It kept itself on the watch in the 
corners of the churches, coiled up like a spider, and jumped in a great 
hurry from its retreat whenever it perceived an opportunity of fastening 
on an infant in the cradle, or an old man in his shroud. It was only 
at the entrance and the exit of life that the Frenchman fell into the 
hands of the priest. Through all the space between he belonged to 
reaion, and laughed at holy water. Was this the reign of Catho- 
licism? It was exactly because of its utter estinction in France that, 
imder Louis XVIII. and Charles X., it was able, by the force of 
novelty, to attract some few really disinterested minds. It was some- 
thing 8o unheard of, so odd, so unexpected ! The dominant religion in 
France, before that time, was theClaasicalMytha)i^y,and that beautiful 
religion had been preached with such success to the French people, 
by their writers, their poets, and their artists of all sorts, that both the 
exterior and the intellectual life of France bore completely the Pagan 
costume. During the revolution the Classical Religion flourished in 
its most energetic magnificence. It was no apery. — after the fashion 
of Alessandria. Paris appeared as the natural continuation of Athena 
and Rome.' — Preface, p. xii. 

Tliroughout his book Mr. Heine adiieres to llie tone of this 
Preface. Everywhere he is found carefully drawing the same 
broad line of distinction between the romantic schools of German 
and of French belles-leilres, c>n the one hand — on the other, 
between the Catholicism of such writers as Frederick Schlegel, 
and that of the Chateanbriands and Lamartines. The distinction 
iu the latter instance we take to be entirely visionary — that in 
the former appears to be belter founded. We have no tasle for 
the romanticism of the modern French school : it is, as he says, in 
most cases, a mere pretence and atfectalion — a superticial afi'air — 
a masquerade — a farce — having no reference to anything serious 
or solid in the prevalent feelings or opinions of the French people : 
while, in other cases to which he makes no allusion, though these 
are the only ones in which it has ever been turned to any real 
or practical purpose, this same flimsy masquerade has served 
for the convenient cloak of a most malignant attack upon the very 
principles which the German Romanticists have all along wished to 
maintain. The French, when they have dug up the habitudes 




<*>y4ttHtM^ at their #iwfl jjwc ii^indu, with hit oibrr 
ifp^Hfi 64 tlie proyenvL^MMi iwi 'li^ irpne fuuiiier. Iim^-vi m 
»^W^' *^ for the 9ske 'U :Mwa«ilr>«?, t'mm n iiew :iiici i 

»tt»W^, the oU ABli^mM tmrh. :i«il :h«» '»M |ii»iiiirni jir 

'>f^ilU*JriiatioB; hit 'il^' ;ill tM« r^H^^r ^mleci HLMiie's present 
•^^ «V w>lhiiif. 

I'M afsuaitjt^ ;fi#i«»PTt, hur o <npno-p i*veii .*nr i innment ,«^. 
■jj^ ^ocf rfmtutt. 'M 0)^m^R jny lair ihjert for uttuciiii auch as lie 

'J*w«« of the <uh! '«vif 14 if* P^fr^JT :i«? ;imir*'«i#rrt iii um rirsi dmpcer ia 

Be not efeiUf. di^^ ^*tm\n — f '^'li :^^ <hnrk »/mir ^rs hr 
•J^J*^ plewiititvi#^ «rn^ rMrnrs rwisfht inrti-frf 'm i»ftnii in 
f^y, wfaeve^ ^. ^^ nwnwtif . it ^f*^* rtiwimhie rn nentraiia 
^'^^ of «»4itl#w ; sff^p-. in rVt. -^ aprmtitxn in*, in diac re.. 
«»H* in the tuition r>f RiwKe befWr** her npvnintion, whra C 
^|?^^y '•^ t**iqk*rtih!y fwme«ti-«! vf^th ?h*? ^W ^-^fwin ot ^vei 

,^* ^oeJ* A4)ebe <«hfilren so lortg «• ^h^ 'Xhpr k«»pt iM huiii an tii» 
««itftode, H w«r iteMmmv thsl V/>«t«iw'* cnttinir laii^h 
"^*« wif W Jwartl^ befofi9 JfwiMWfi wwW !«?t biH axe rirop/ 



J. ^V "««»ng; of dl tbur is simply that, before Mr. Heine 
J^ 'rieiNls tatk o>v<erthiv>w the Geiwan gpvernitienu, and rem 
V^**^ MHiisly on SI iHmly democratieal ^lystein, the Bible ouut 
I J^iwlered m obsolete at Berlin and Viennu ,w it ha^i Lecome 
* -i^iirig, Xhe Germans must enthrone their V i>iiaire a.< tae luir 
^ ^i*Ued autocrat of their literature and phik>»ir>pr.v, brt'ore thev 
^^*' Uope to »ee the $;iullotine of their Samri^m pLiv rV^eiy at the 
iodiug of their Robespierre. We need nr>t a^K ^ho, m Mr. 
j. ^***^*t opinion^ is best entitled to iiwue bis decree.^ frotn the 

^l!*> of Germany, 

^^^^^ the Christianity of flernnany was >wr^ ^ajs Heine, the 

^M*t Hing ^iti, ii,^ Christianity M Franre — anri be ascribes this 

ij^^ ^ *i«ential difl'erence betvieerf tlie antique pas^an religious of 

4f'*«»tJ^ nations. The aifte^ChrHtian religion of Franc:e was the 

Av^i ?''^"»jthology of fjreec;e and fWn«; her (K>piilar .superstitions 

cii^^ :' *** ^ke manner^ wlicncen^/ever dciive/J, Ii;rbt and airy as her 

'^iiiv**^ In such a country, the beiit nieth^xJ of assaulting Cliri^ti- 

CjI^^^^^^^WJ necessarily l>e to revive the * elegant materialism' of 

iiwi t?| ***iq"*^y ' **"^ *"^'* ^^ ^''•^ course of the Encyclopedists. 
•^*^^v^ *Hcient Uertnaii religion was a very different thing — -it 
V*4«i^^ ^ establishment of Christianity, and the Lutheran Re- 
r%^J^ "^j in a very ditferent shape — its primitive inliuence still 
^ IUi^>L^ at the bottom of the national mind : cleared from 
admixtures of the barbarous Christian middle age, it 
in the inspiralioiis of the greatest authors and artists 
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of these latter times : the pantheitm of the Hercyiiian Forest must 
be appealed to by the German Voltaires^ust as the materialism of 
pagan Greece and Rome afforded the French wits a groundwork 
whereon to plant their engines for the demolition of French Catho- 
licism. Our English readers will hardly believe that such a theory 
as this^ a mere antiquarian hypothesis, can be the substratum of tlie 
whole system of a political sect, active, and daring, and determined, 
now at work all over one of the most enlightened countries of. tlie 
Christian world ; but such is the fact — and we must extract some 
of the extraordinary passages in which this apostle of pantheism 
labours to prove, iirst^ that the revolutionists of Germany must, 
as far as Germany is concerned, adopt weapons wholly unlike 
those of their French predecessors and rivals ; and, secondly, that 
there is nothing more fit and rational than that the two different 
systems of warfare, with all their discordant machineries, should 
ultimately be combined in a general assault for one and the same 
European purpose. 

* The French writers have fallen into a great mistake when, led 
astray by some German doctors, they admit that, daring the middle 
ages, the popular superstitions of all Europe bore the same stamp* It 
was only as to the good vrindple that the Church of Rome kept all in 
harmony, and proclaimea every wanderer from the prescribed opinion 
a heretic. As to the evil principle, the empire of Satan, views varied 
according to climates; and this happened because the Christian 
priesthood did not reject the old national divinities anywhere as empty 
dreams, but, granting them a real existence, only degraded them from 
gods to devils, who, having lost their power over mankind by the vic- 
tory of Christ, were ever striving to re-establish it by craft and the 
temptations of sensuality. All Olympus was now a hell ; and the dark 
anathemas of the monks fell with special severity on poor Venus, who 
passed for a favourite daughter of Beelzebub. 

* The ancient faith of Europe, but more particularly of the north, 
'Was pantheistic. Its mysteries and its symbols rested on the worship 

of nature. In each element they adored a marvellous being : in every 
- tree there breathed a divinity : all the phenomena of the sensible 
world were deified. Catholicism reversed all this: in place of deifying 
nature, she diabolized it. But the gay and smiling images of the 
Greek mythology, invented by artists amidst the early civilization 
of the south, were not so easily changed into Satanic masks as the 
gods of Germany, in the creation of which no artistic conception had 
been consulted — which were essentially as dismal as their climate. 
Thus, in France, it was impossible to erect an empire of the devil as 
black as with us ; and the world of spirits and sorcerers assumed a 
serener shape. How beautiful, brilliant, and sparkling are the popu- 
lar legends of France compared with ours— with those melancholy 
creations, so dark, savage, cruel, so saturated with blood and mist ! 
Your fairies, and to forth, wherever you got them, whether from 
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delivered of a boy beautiful as liberty^** Doctor Hoffman takee a red 
pencil and scratehea oul the last three words of my advertiiement.* 
But can all this last much longer? I know not— but I well knew 
that the liberty of the press, a question so violently debated at this 
time in Germany, is the first-born and dearest offspring of the liberty 
of thought — in other words, a Protestant right. I know that Ger- 
many has already shed her best blood for rights of that order, and I 
think it quite possible that this same caiise may once more rouse her 
to the lists. 

* The song with which Luther and his companions entered the 
cathedral of Worms was a true battle-song. The old cathedral trem- 
bled at its new sounds, and the old ravens were alarmed in their dark 
nests at the top of the towers. That hymn, the Marseillaise of the 
Reformation, has preserved to this day its energetic power, and, per- 
haps, in similar combats we may yet thunder again those old words, 
hard and sonorous as the iron heart of Luther, — 

'' Our God is a fortress, a sword, and a good shield ; 
The prince of this world shall not prevail against us." * — p. 67. 

And now we are afforded some hints of what the Luthero- 
Pantheistic doctrine is to produce in the shape of practical results. 
It is^ as we have seen, a aeeper and nobler thing than the French 
materialism ; and though it is to work so far in the same course^ 
its ultimate effects are to outgo the warmest aspirations of even 
the Encyclopedists — their children, the English Utilitarians— or 
their as yet unfortunate successors, the St. Simonians. 

* Materialism has fulfilled its mission in France. Perhaps it is at 
this moment accomplishing the same task in England — it is upon it, 
undoubtedly, that the Benthamists, the preachers of utilitarianism, 
have taken their stand. These are the potent spirits who have seized 
the true lever for rousing John Bull. John is born a materialist — 
his Christian spiritualism is made up of traditional hypocrisy, and a 
stupid resignation : his flesh resigns him to it, but his mind gives him 
no help in the business. It is far other \f^ise in Germany, and the 
German revolutionists are deplorably mistaken if they fancy that a 
mere materialist philosophy will favour their projects.' — ^p. 8L 

' Mere Materialism' will not do — but still less will any modifi- 
cation of mere Spiritualism : indeed, in the following passages, we 
think * mere Materialism ' has found anything but a stern censor: — 

' Our Protestant pietists are mystics without imagination : our or- 
thodox Protestants are dogmatists without ability.' — p. 87. * Vain 
efforts, lost labour all! Humanity sighs for more solid food. It 
smiles with compassion at the dreams of its early days, dreams which^ 
in spite of all its painful exertions, it has never been able to realize. 

* The Qerman edition of this book was printed at Hamburgh, and many of its 
most offensiTe pages were suppressed by the official deie of Dr. Hofiinan — who, 
however, is an old victim of Heine's sarcasm. The French copy, issued under Heine's 
own superintendence^ is that from which w^ translate throughout this article. 
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with a ikundmiig despot : we are of full age ami need no longer the 
cares of a father: nor can we consent to reg^ard oui-selvea as the 
ivorks of a greal mechanician. Deism ia a good religion for slayes, for 
children, for Genevese, for walchmaicerB. 

' Pantheism is the hidden religion of Germany ; and this result was 
well foreseen by those German writers who fifty years ago let loose 
such a storm of fury against Spinom. The moat rabid of these was 
Jacobi, an old gossip disguised iti the cloak of philoaophj-, whose 
eternal chant was, that Reason does not herself know whither she 
conducts us — that she leads man into a labyi-inth of errors and contra- 
dictions, and that Faith alone is the sure guide. Mole who could not 
Bee that Reason, like the sun, as she advances clears her way by her 
own rays! Nothing like the pious rancour of the worthy Jacobi 
against Spinosa — " lite great Atheist." It is curious to see what 
ditferent parties have always conspired together against Spinosa, 
The aspect of the array is amusing : on one hand a swarm of monks, 
white and black, with their crosses and their censers — on the other 
a. phalanx of Encyciopedists, all shooting also at " the bold thinkeT." 
Here is the Rabbi of the Amsterdam Synagogue with his holy ram'a 
horn — there Arouet de Voltaire with his little flute of persiflage, 
which also must, as in duty bound, play its flourish in favour of 
Deism. In the midst creeps about the old woman Jacobi — the " vi- 
vandiere"of the Army of the Faith 1' — pp. lOj, lOG. 

We think every one will trace in part to Mr. Heine's JewisU 
blood the last of these paragraphs ^ nor shall vk'e stop to defend, 
against such coarse abuse, perliaps the most spotless and vene- 
rable name of which German literature can boast. We admit the 
wit and adroitness of our aullior — but we pause very seriously 
on the general effect of these passages. We presume we have 
quoted enough to give our readers a tolerable notion of what this 
pantheism means — and what the aspirations of its pious preachers 
amount to. We should blush to waste a word on the exposure of 
these blasphemous crudities — tlie English leader of no class what- 
ever can be as jet prepared for listening to them with any other 
feelings than those of wonder and horror. But how to account 
for the fact that here they are displayed in a treatise designed for 
practical political objects by so able a writer as Heine ? How to 
reconcile with any study of Man, eitlier as history has painted 
him, gr as we have him daily before our eyes, the notion — the 
fact — of its being seriously proposed to reform Man, and elevate his 
social character and position, by the establishment of a system of 
faith which implies, in each and all of its parts, the utter absence 
of any ground or source of virtuous obligation whatever! — the very 
essence of which is, that every member of our body is part and 
parcel of the liivinity of the world ! — and that the gratification 
of our own senses is, in fact, the first species of worship which 
this inherent Creator- Creature demands ! 
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in the Book of Kings — ** Clasns Regis per mare cum dasse Hiram 
sem^l per ires annos ibat, deferens inde atirum et argentum et denies 
elephaniorumy et simias et pavos." This preference for foreign talenta 
certainly prevented Frederick the Great from obtaining the influence 
he might otherwise have exerted over the mind of Germany; he 
offended and wounded the national pride: and, indeed, the contempt 
he showed for our national literature ought still to afHict us, the 
descendants of those writers. With the exception of old Gellert, not 
one of them was encouraged by his gracious benevoletice. The con- 
versation which took place between them is curious.' — p. 122. 

It is amusing enough ; and it has, as far as we know, escaped 
all the king's biographers. Heine found it in the preface to an 
old edition of Gellert's poems. Coming to Leipsig, Frederick 
asked who was the most celebrated savant of the place — and 
the result of this inquiry was an immediate summons of Pro- 
fessor Gellert. Our old friend Major Quintus Iciiius waited 
till the poet was shaved and equipped with a clean shirt, and 
then escorted him to the hotel, where the King forthwith re- 
ceived him. Gellert looked ill^ and complained of his health. 
* Poh ! ^ said Frederick, * get on horseback for two or three hours 
every day, and take a dose of rhubarb once a week, and I'll 
answer for your cure. I used to have the same symptoms myself 
in my studious youth.' ' The rhubarb may do,' replies the pro- 
fessor, ' but even if I had a horse I could not ride him.' * In 
that case^ doctor, you must take your airing in a carriage.' 'Please 
your majesty I can't afford that.' * Aye, aye, doctor, that's always 
the real complaint of the learned — you must come back and see 
me sometimes ; ' and so the great king bowed out the poor poet — 
and he was never again honoured with any summons to his pre- 
sence, or other token of his recognition. 

We shall not dwell on Mr. Heine's chapter on Kant, who, he 
says, ' proved the utter worthlessness of all the usual arguments 
for the existence of a God ; ' and afterwards had what our author 
considers as the melancholy baseness to explain or retract this 
chef-d'oeuvre of his genius. Heine assumes, then, that Kant, in 
his prime vigour of mind was an atheist ; bat we conceive that 
be does not state the case* correctly* Kant in his first treatise 
asserted, and he thought no doubt that he bad proved, the impos- 
sibility of man's establishing the existence of the Deity, without a 
revelation, by the mere power of his own intellect; and in his 
second treatise he withdrew from this position. But Heine has no 
right to overlook the fact that Kant might h^ve adhered to his 
original doctrine, and been nevertheless a believer in revelation; 
nor is there, in our opinion, any evidence whatever that Kant at any 
period of his life disbelieved the existence of the Deity. We next 
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ing, or, what is more likely, cracked his own skQlI. And why run 
such a risk for a doctrine which seemed to him not only erroaeous 
but ridiculoua ? The German Jupiter remained seated quietly, and 
quietly submitted to let himself be be-hymned and be-incenaed.' — 
p. 201. 

We shall find by and bye, that even the martyr Fichte did not 
quite maintain his ground in tlie good fight, as would have be- 
come him; but lie was soon followed and surpassed in the ori- 
ginal course of his theory by ScheUing; and upon this third oracle 
our author dwells with greater enlhusiasni than he had hitherto 
displayed : and why 1 Kant and Fichte are both dead and buried 
— and after all their several retractations of their primary doctrinea - 
were, he thinks, obscure, imperfect, and suspicious : but Schelling, 
he who far outwent Fichte in tiie elaboration of this mystery of 
iniquity — Schelling, from whose own lips Heine himself, in his 
curlier days, imbibed the manna of pantheism — Schelling has 
openly apostatised: he is still alive — nay, he may be conversed 
with any day in the year by any one who visits the enlightened 
capita! of Bavaria. No wonder, then, that the chapter on Schel- 
ling should terminate in this solemn and melancholy strain: — 

' Let us conceal or disguise nothing ; let no motive of piety or pru- 
dence engage us to be silent; the thinker who lu former jays de- 
veloped more audaciously than any other in Germany the religion of 
pantheism— he who proclaimed the most loudly the sanctification of 
nature and the re-integration of man in his divine rights — this thinker 
has played apostate to bis own thought ; he has quitted the altar 
which himself had consecrated ; he is at present a good catholic, and 
preaches an extra-mundane God, a. personal deity, who has had the 
madness lo create this world! The old believers may, if they please, 
ring their bells and chant Te Deum in honour of such a conver- 
sion ; but it proves nothing in favour of their doctrine : it only proves 
that when a man is old and worn out, whan his forces physical and 
spiritual are alike exhausted, and he can no longer either enjoy or 
think, he then naturally enough betakes himself to Catholicism. How 
many freethinkers have been converted on their death-beds! But do 
not be too much lifted up on this account. At best these legends of 

conversion belong to the department oi pathology Ballanche has 

said, " it is a law of nature, that initiators die so soon as they have 
accomplished their work of initiation." Alas! my dear Ballanche, 
this is only in part true: I may maintain with better reason, that 
when the work of initiation is once accomplished, the initiator dies, 
or becomes an apostate. Schelling's desertion of his own doctrine 
ought to be considered as only a consequence of a natural law, which 
has decreed that when a man has consecrated all his energies to the 
expression or the execution of one idea, that task once fulfilled, ha 
falls exhausted either into the arms of deathorinto those of his former 
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And now for the fuller eipotition which we promised our reoden, 
of the ityle in which we may eipecl to see the results of the Kaa^ -. 
ish, Fichteish, Hegeltsh, and Heinisb doctrines ere long ezhHA 
their fruiu. We need not call attention to the writer's ti^/misn'ont 
respecting the Christianity which he abhors. 

' The philosophy of Germany is an important affair which concerns 
the whole human race ; and our great-era nd-childreD alone will be in 
s position to decide whether we should nave praise or blamu for having 
worked out our philosophy in tha first jilat'e— our revolution in the 
second. I think the order we have adopted was that worthy of a 
ntethodical people. Heads which philosophy has employed in medi- 
tation might have been mowed down at pleasure by revolution ; but 
philoMiphy could have mode no use of heads thus dealt with by revolu- 
tiotL. But nereithclegs, my dear countrymen, be in no distress : the 
Cenma rerotution will be neither the more gay nor the more mild, that 
it w»» |«e«dcd hj Um Ciitik of Kant, the transcendenul Idealism ui 
iM^ Mid lk« rUHaMfiilij of Tiatait : these doctrines have developed 
I^CJMirf fnxft* v}tui^ wv Mtly wait the moment to esplode and 
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fill the world with terror and admiration. Then will appear Kantistt 
who will hear no more of reverence in the world of deeds than in the 
world of ideas, and who will turn up without pity, with axe and sword, 
the soil of our European life, in order to extirpate the last roots of the 
past. On the same scene will come armed Fichteans, whose fanaticism 
of Will can be mastered neither by fear nor by interest ; for they live 
in spirit and despise matter. But the most fearful of all will be the 
Philosophers of Nature, when they take an active part in a German 
revolution, and identify themselves with the work of destruction ; for 
if the hand of the Kantist strikes firmly ^and surely, because his heart 
is inaccessible to any traditional respect — if the Fichtean despises all 
dangers because they have for him no reed existence — the Philosopher 
of Nature will be terrible indeed when he places himself in communi- 
cation with the original powers of the earth, conjures up the hidden 
resources of tradition, evokes the whole force of the antique German 
Pantheism, and re-awakes that ardour of battle which the old Germans 
displayed-— ^an ardour which had not for its object destruction nor even 
victory, but merely the pleasure of the combat itself. Christianity 
has softened to a certain extent that brutal rage of battle, but it has 
not been able to extinguish it, and soon as the Cross, the restraining 
talisman, is broken, you shall see let loose again all the ferocity and 
frenzied exaltation of the Berserkers, sung by the poets of the north. 
The old warlike divinities will rouse themselves from their fabulous 
tombs, and wipe the dust of ages from their eyelids: Thor will be 
stirring again with his gigantic hammer, and woe to the cathedrals ! 
There will be performed a drama, compared to which the French Re- 
volution was but an innocent idyll. The nations will group themselves 
around Germany as on the ascending benches of an amphitheatre, and 
great and terrible are the games that await their eyes.' — p. 238. 

We now reach chapters in which the general English reader will 
find more to amuse, if not to instruct him^ than in those devoted 
either to the Atheistical or Pantheistical doctors of the German 
universities — the chapters in which Heine gives us his views of the 
great and popular literary men, who have been in our day enlisted 
on both sides of this national controversy. Goethe, we have already 
been told, was a Pantheist — but Heine has to admit that he 
never took any decided or open part in favour of the doctrine. It 
only revealed itself, he says, in the multifarious character of the 
works of his art — in the absence throughout the series of any 
evidence of strong sympathy witli any particular system of opinioQ 
on any subject whatever — and, lastly, in the sensual drift percep- 
tible and progressive in all that he did as a poet. 

' Goethe's indifference was the result of his pantheistic contemplation 
of the universe. If God be in every thing, it is a matter of absolute 
indifference about what thing we occupy ourselves, a cloud or an old 
relievo, a popular ballad or the carcase of an ape, men or comedians.' 

We do not see that Heine makes any attempt to reconcile this 
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into the manner and feelings of almost every period of society, 
whose names form something like an epoch in the history of the 
human mind.'* Mr. Mitchell speaks perhaps rather too loftily — 
but assuredly the tone of Heine is much more egregiously below 
the mark. 

' Frederick Schlegel was a man of superior talents to Augustus 
William ; in fact, the latter only subsisted by the ideas of his brother, 
which he knew how to elaborate with the skill of an artist. Frederick 
was a deep thinker ; he recognized all the splendours of the past, 
and was alive to all the sufferings of the present, but he did not com- 
prehend the sacredness of those sufferings, and the necessity of them 
to the future salvation of the world. He saw the sun set, and contem- 
plated with melancholy the place where it had disappeared, lamenting 
over the darkness which he observed spreading itself over him. He 
did not dream that the rays of a new day were already brightening 
the opposite side of the horizon. He has called a historian a prophet 
reversed ; and he could not have given a better description of him- 
self. The present was hateful to him, he dreaded the future, a&d re- 
cognized the good and the glorious in the past alone. The author of 
Lucinda had expended in his life an excess of presumption and gaiety 
which he thought blameable ; he felt the necessity of expiating the 
sins of his youth and manhood, and in his advanced years became a 
Catholic. There is another romance, Florentinay which has often been 
ascribed to him, and it is in the same libidinous taste, but I believe it 
was written, not by him, but by his wife, the daughter of the celebrated 
Moses Mendelsohn, who eloped with him from her first husband, and 
with him in due season passed into the bosom of the Catholic Church. 

* I believe that Frederick Schlegel acted with good faith by Catho- 
licism. I think this was the case with him, though not with many of 
his friends. But in such matters it is not easy to be sure of the truth. 
Hypocrisy is the twin sister of religion, and they are extremely like 
each other, so much so, that it is sometimes impossible to distinguish 
them. The features, the costume, the language are the same. The 
one, nevertheless, is more soft than the other in her method of speak- 
ing, and the word love is more frequently on her lips. Here, in 
France, the one of these sisters is dead, and the other is still in 
mourning for her. 

' Subsequently to the appearance of Madame de StaeFs book, 
Frederick gratified the public with two great works, the best he ever 
wrote, and worthy of all honourable mention — I mean his Essay on 
the Language and Wisdom of the Indians, and his Lectures on the His' 
iory of Literature, i By the first of these he at once introduced and 

* We quote from the preface to Mr. Mitchell's edition of the Wasps of Aristo- 
phanes—the second of a series which we are not afraid to say will formj when com- 
pleted, something like an epoch in the history of British scholarship. 

f Heine is mistaken as to his dates. The first of these works appeared in 1808 — 
the second early in 1812 — both previous to the publication of Madame de Staei's 
Qermany. 
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allad«d to bj Heine would rictity rep;i* the labour of an FnglMh 
DraaHator. We cannot, in fact, but consider Herder as \m crib- 
(riam generally the leader and master of both the Scktegeb — 
whom lui, nnrfover, aurpasaeH in masculine energy of «t_ile. 

f>iir aatlu-ir proceeds — 

' P.-^emic Schickel died five years ago, in cooseijnenee, as is atai, ■ 
i^a laittmnrtinical excess. He wa3 fifty-sis years of age. His deatb 
KCamnoeri tome loathsome altercations of scandal. His friends the 
»n«»tit, vi\n -lAve their head-quarters at Munich, were euraged at tba 
^•tn naniUiT ji which the liberal press commented on the career which 
*! .ri-.!: i«fa ^:o«ed — and they, in their turn, assaulted the German phi- 
••Gor^n ,11 a<i aieaaired terms: stili the priests could not say of any 
''•^. ani.as w a.- 'r.i.i he iiad carried off the wife of his host, and 
'•'rt ijiiT- ut^LT-ir id on the alms of the outraged husband.' — vol. ii, 

^ * niL-r i-nz '.nr suspicion that Heine prefers Frederick 

'**'^': 1, II--) ?:jiitr srK.ier chiefly, if not solely, becniise the one 
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diplomatic service of Austria, and in his later days lie held an 
official post of some importance at Vienna. CoDsideriiig thesQ 
circumstances, and the equally undoubted facts, that he did pre^ 
cede Augustus both iu the general theory of criticism, and in liiq 
Sanscrit researches, and that none of the nndislurbed professor's 
original lucubrations can be said to be moru happily designed, or 
more exquisitely finished, than the busy secretary's Lectures on J 
the History of Literature, we are inclined to think that the latUgU 
was, on the whole, the more extraordinary man of the two. V 

We are pleased to observe that even Heine seems disposed m4 
give Frederick Schlegel credit for sincerity in his conversion to tbtt 
faith of the Romish church : and, strange and melancholy as sucfa 
an event in the history of such a man must always appear to us, 
we see much to accouut for, if not to excuse it, in the recent cir- 
cumstances of the north of Germany — especially in the endles» 
and hopeless labyrinth of idle controversies which, about the time 
when Schlegel's mind attained maturity, had reduced the MBaffs* i 
mical protestantism of his country to a hardly-veiled deism. He 
found that those soi-disant disciples of Luther and Calvin had, in 
Hegel's not unjust phraseology, ' itniled on a basis of nullity^ 
Everything lofty, and everything tender, was alike smoothed away 
and obliterated ; and the Bible had become in the hands of these 
Christian commentators a mere MinstTeUy of the Jewish Border 
— a patchwork of wild old ballads, connected by extracts fiom 
barbarous chronicles, antiquarian notes, and editorial excursus. 
He turned with disgust from their false and presumptuous dog- 
matism — and sick and weary, and unable to tind a true clue for 
himself, with the rashness of an imaginative man, he threw himself 
headlong and blindfold into the arms of the old unchanging 
church, for whose fanciful legends his long study of the middle 
ages had already inspired him with a regretful afTeclion. We 
may lament all this — and it is indeed very lamentable — and its 
efi'ects have been and continue to be most injurious — for such an 
example taught and still teaches too many of the German youth 
to conclude that there is in truth, for a sane mind, no middle 
point between absolute submission to the authority of Home and 
the wanton license of the mock-rationalists ; — but we can discover 
no ground for impeaching the sincerity of Frederick Schlegel, or 
of the many other eminent German authors and artists who have 
in these days taken the same or a similar course; among the rest 
Haller, Miiller, Count Stolberg, and last not least, Schelling — 
who, as we have seen, Hew to Catholicism, not from perverted, 
and perplexed, and emasculated protestantism, but fiom the most 
audacious extreme of Heine's own pantheism. 

As lor the malicious anecdotes which Heine gives of Frederick's 
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attactted ; but to compare him with that ^reat critic, with a iVIiiller 
or a Heeren, or any one really worthy of the name of a historiao, 
would now-a-days be too ridiculous.' 

We are not likely to be surprised by any specimen, liowever 
extravagant, of our author's malice against Schlegel — but we 
cannot help being amused with this one. Anywhere out of Bonn, ■ 4 
which little town wag so long split into two parties, wilh NiebUhr 1 
and Schlegel for their respective heads and watchwords, — any- I 
where beyond the narrow sphere of that poor village-bigotry, is it 1 
possible that a man of Heine's capacity can expect to be con- 
sidered as speaking in good faith, when he gravely asserts the 
inieliectual superiority of Niebiihr over A. W. Schlegel ? Their 
tempers and manners were very different, and their general poli- 
tical principles were also different — and it was a thousand pities 
that ihey could not live decently together as brother professors — 
and nothing could be more absurd than the extent to which the 
society about them allowed itself to be disturbed by their animo- 
sities. But now that Niebiihr is gone, who cau seriously deny 
that Schlegel's criticism on N iebiihr's greatest work was an excel lent 
performance, and forced the author himself to alter many of his 
original positions? As for talking of tbem as rival historians 
nothing can be more ridiculous. Neither of these learned men 
ever had any solid claim to that character. Niebiiiir was a 
clever and erudite critic and antiquarian, and he called a very able, 
but in many points rash and mistaken disquisition on the Roman 
Historians, by the name of a Roman History : but this was a 
gross misnomer. Sciilegel, again, wrote another able disquisition 
on that of Niebiihr, exposed many of his errors, and reduced his 
merits to their just dimensions ; but he never published any work 
pretending either to the name or character of a history of any sort. 
Considered as scholars, the range of Niebiihr was no doubt quite 
as extensive as that of Schlegel. Considered as authors, the former 
was dry, obscure, and sterile — the other will ever, as Heine himself 
is obliged to confess, be honoured as one of the most various, 
elegant, and clear writers of his mother-tongue. 

' It remains to inquire what is bis rank as a poet, and this point is 
hard to determine. The violin-player Salomons, who gave lessons 
to King George ill. of England, said one day to his august pupil, 
" Fiddlers may be divided iuto three classes ; to the first belong those 
who can't play at all ; to the second those who play badly ; and to 
the third those who play well. Your Majesty has already ascended to 
the second of these claases," Doea A. W. Schlegel belong to the first 
or to the second class of poets ? One set of critics maintain that ho is 
no poet at all ; another £et are of opinion that he is a bad one. All I 
am sure of is, that he is no Paganini.' 
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T forth as any writer could venture in those days to express 
views, a German revolutionist. The Essay in which Schlegel 
mjissed Burger made no allusion to the man's political predilec- 
; but after doing, as we think, ample and generous justice 
e beauty of many of his poems, it entered into a calm exa- 
ition of those general principles of poetical criticism which 
r^ announced in Burger's prefaces, and which principles were, 
doubt, connected intimately with Burger's fundamental demo- 
^'iam. Now Heine, in place of his fiery invective above quoted, 
;, if he meddled with this affair at all, to have cited Schlegel's 
of Burger*s genius in the first place^ and examined in his 
, not merely vituperated, the great critic's analysis of the poet's 
vions. But Heine, being himself a true and powerful, but by 
means a * popular poet ' in Burger's sense of that term, could 
have performed this last office without finding himself obliged 
part company with Burger, and take the side of SchlegeL 
iirger's axiom was that ^ popularity of style,^ which he explains 
meaning < perfect clearness and universal intelligibility,' is the 
* proof of perfection ;' and he asserted that ^ all great poets have 
^een (in this sense) popular poets, and that what they did not 
'^f^rite popularly (still m the same sense) was almost forgotten in 
Iheir lifetime, or never received into the imagination or memory of 
their readers.' Schlegel replied, that Burger confounds the 
general requisites of poetry with those of that particular species of 
poetry in which he himself so successfully laboured ; z. e., * poetry 
expressly adapted for the lower and uninstructed classes;' — 
admitting that such poetry, being good of its kind, would of course 
be agreeable to readers of all classes, he maintained that this 
by no means disproved the possibility of far higher genius than 
Burger's choosing to display itself in a style altogether incompre- 
hensible to the common mass of mankind. * What such a genius 
loses in quantity and effect will be amply compensated to him,' 
says Schlegel, ' by its quality. How narrow would be the sphere 
of poetry — what magnificent images would be rendered unavailable, 
were Burger's position universally acknowledged ! ' — And, again^ 
and going still deeper, ' Our existence,' says the critic, ^ rests on 
the incomprehensible, and the aim of poetry, springing as it does 
out of this fathomless profound, cannot be to solve or get rid of 
all mysteries.' As to Burger's historical assertion, Schlegel says, 
among other things, ' Dante and Petrarch, the two great fathers 
of modern poetry, are, in every sense of the word, by their know- 
ledge and genius, as unpopular as it is possible to be ; and Shak- 
apeare and Cervantes appear to be popular only because they sa- 
tisfy the many with strong emotions and bright images, and delude 
'them with a superficial intelligibility, while the deeper sense, and 

ah 
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delicioDS travesties in solemn ekrnest, to judge the Greeks of Versailles 
by the Greeks of Athens, and to compare the Phaedra of Euripides with 
the Phedre of Racine. This manner of judging the present by the 
past is so deeply rooted in Schlegel, that it is always with the laurels 
of some old poet he whips a younger one ; and when Euripides in his 
turn was to be humbled, he could find no' better method than to com- 
pare him with Sophocles, or even with old iBschylns. 

*But perhaps I do M. Schlegel an undeserved honour, when I 
attribute to him sympathies and antipathies : it is possible that he has 
neither. In his youth he was a Hellenist; at a more advanced 
period he became a Romanticist. He became the Coryphaeus of the 
new school — ^it took its name from his brother and him ; and yet, per- 
haps, of all the school, there was no one who thought less seriously of 
the affair than he. He supported it by his talents, seconded it by his 
studies, so long as the thing went well he rejoiced in it ; and when the 
school came to a bad end, he turned his researches into another 
channel. 

*• But though the school is in ruins, the exertions of M. Schlegel had 
some good effects on our literature. Above all, he had succeeded in 
showing how scientific subjects might be treated in an elegant manner. 
Before this no German writer had ventured to write a scientific book 
in a clear and agreeable style ; all was done in a dry and diffuse man- 
ner, which smelt fearfully of the tobacco-pipe and the tallow-candle. 
M. Schlegel is one of the few Germans who do not smoke — a virtue 
which he owes to the society of Madame de Stael. In fact, he owes 
altogether to that lady the polished exterior which he has known how 
to play off to so much advantage for himself in Germany. In this 
point of view, the death of the admirable Madame de Stael was a great 
loss for the learned German, who had found in her drawing-room so 
many opportunities of studying new fashions, and who, in his quality 
of her attendant through the different capitals of Europe, could see 
the fine world, and appropriate to himself the most graceful airs he 
observed among them. These habitudes were become so necessary 
to him, that after the death of his noble patroness, he had thoughts of 
offering himself to the celebrated Catalan! as the companion of her 
travels.' 

This last insinuation is obviously a mere joke — though a very 
malicious one. Heine thus concludes this extraordinary chapter : 

* As I have said, the propagation of elegance is the principal merit of 
M. Schlegel, and, thanks to him, a little civilization has now found its 
way into the life of the German literati. Goethe, no doubt, had already 
given an example full of influence ; he had shown the possibility of being 
at once a poet and a gentleman.* In former days our German bards 
scorned all conventional forms, and the very name of a genius excited 
the most ignoble ideas. A poet in Germany then signified a man in 
a bare and tattered coat, who manufactured ballads for weddings and 

* Soiely Lessing^ Wielandj and Herder had done so abo. 
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is the body which still baimtsthe cuih — and dns tamt hoar mt rab> 
siderably fattened aiuee our last meetiiir. Fjeah had enm^ laaa 
those slim spiritual shanks* and one eren perceived a rkiMr ;«raacei- 
derating paunch — whereopon there hcnir a huge moitinide of r.i'Z^A* 
and crosses. The little head, once so grrizzled and besiirerec. C4,rried aa 
airy blonde scratch wig. The man was stLl dressed in the KVie ui 1 S 1 >, 
the year in which Madame de Staei died. Ue smiled gaLy, and gtni^ 
culated with a juvenile coquetry. In fact, a wonderful re-juTenescer.ce 
had taken place in him ; it was a pleasant second edition of his youth : he 
seemed to have come back to us in the bk>ssom — and I even suspect 
that for the vermilion on his cheek, he was indebted not to art, but to 
a little sportive irony of nature. At that moment I thought I saw the 
defunct Poquelin at his window, pointing, with a smile, to this jovial 
and melancholy apparition ; and I instantly comprehended the depth 
and breadth of that bufibonery, which unhappily there remained no 
Moli^re to bring on the French stage. No one but he could ever hare 
done 80 ; and Schlegel himself seems to have suspected something of 
the kind long ago. You are aware, that as Napoleon hated Tacitus, 
whom he accused of calumniating the Caesars, so Schlegrel pronounced 
Moliere no poet, but only a bufifooo. 

' Mr. A. W. Schlegel soon after quitted Paris, having been decorated 
during his brief stay with the order of the Legion of Honour. To this 
day, the Momieur has hesitated about announcing this news officially; 
but Thalia, the muse of comedy, has inscribed it with alacrity on her 
mirthful tablets.' — vol. ii., p. 26 — 31. 

These passages are by no means the worst — some parts of this 
chapter are really shocking. Nor have we extracted even these 
without hesitation ; but it seemed, on the whole, well to give our 
readers some conception of the style in which German controversies 
are now carried on ; and, whatever may be the trivial foibles of 
M. Schlegel, we are sure no one will take up any serious prejudice 
against his character either^as a man or an author^ from etfusions, 
the chief immediate inspiration of which has so evidently been 
some bitter personal grudge. 

We say the chief immediate inspiration ; but we should be doing 
Heine injustice if we bad said the only one, or even the principal 
one absolutely. It is our conviction, founded on a careful consi- 
deration both of this book, and of M. Heine's previous polemical 
exercitations, that his hatred of A. W. Schlegel was originally 
based in the main on the part which that eminent man has taken 
in the great scheme of the Prussian Government for the reform 
of the German Universities — begun, and hitherto admirably for- 
warded, by that government's watchful care and superiutcndiaicc 
of the old and new academical establishments within i^ ^^'*» t^*- 
ritory, but now developing its influence every day '^,?'^„;""^"7^ 
largely in the aspect and condition of those in the adjoimtJg siatesk 
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license of academical speculation which was becoming from year 
to year more audacioDa, as each new doctor strove to attract atten- 
tion and emolument to his own chair by outsoaring the flights of 
his predecessors and rivals. Well may Heine say, as he does with 
triumph and exultatidn, that ^ the boldness of German theology 
belongs wholly to the universities.* It had never, we rejoice to 
believe, much lasting influence on those drawn from the univer- 
sities to the humbler duties of the practical priesthood. A good 
man^ planted in a country parish, whatever nonsense he might 
have opened his ears to at Halle or Heidelberg, was not likely to 
move among his people long without discovering the absurdity of 
expounding the history of the Patriarchs as a series of mj^^Ai^and the 
Gospel of St. Luke as a mosaic- work of voWs-lieder, and reducing 
the Christian code of peasants to the dry abstraction of an utiiit»k 
rian morality. The German Protestants remained as a people 
attached to the faith and worthy of the name of their fathers. But 
within the universities, infidelity, which Sir Walter Raleigh 
happily styled * the wit of fools,' strode on more and more 
daringly ; and th^ influence which they could diffuse around them 
was, year after year, more pernicious ; and the efforts of the doc- 
tors to maintain and extend their own power took daily more and 
more the shape of a cunning zeal for that so-called scholarlike 
independence of all exterior (Philistine) authority, which it was so 
very easy to render popular with the raw hot-bloods congregated 
around their chairs. 

To break down this system — to teach the young academicians 
that the citizen must at no period of life fancy himself alien to the 
general government of his country — to teach the professors that 
erudition is compatible with good manners — and, by raising the 
condition of the learned professions in general, but more espe- 
cially of the theological profession, to offer fair objects of legi- 
timate extra-academical ambition to both pupils and doctors — 
was the wise- conception of the present enlightened and paternal 
sovereign of the chief state in Protestant Germany : it was begun 
to be put into operation along with that plan of universal paro- 
chial education which has already procured for him such honour- 
able acknowledgment all over civilised Europe; and, however Heine 
and those of his school, obliged to admit the excellence of one 
branch of the great design, may wince and frown at the advancing 
progress of the other, we cannot doubt that both branches are alike 
to the credit of the government which has enforced their success. 
There is no doubt, however, that the plan as a whole is and was 
meant to be an attack on the monopoly of the old academical 
caste — for a caste it had come to be — and as little that it was 
dictated by a sense of the alarming results of a long and hourly 

VOL. Lv. NO. cix, D widening 
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Art. II. — 1, Statement of the Provision for the Poor, and of , 
the Condition of the Labouring Classes, tn a considerable Por- 
tion of America and Europe, hy Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 
London, 8vo. 1835. 

2. Report of the English Poor-Law Commission. Appendix (F), 
Foreign Communications. 1835. 

3. First Report from His Majesty's Commissioners for Inquiring 
into the Condition of the Poorer Classes in Ireland. Stk July, 
1835. 

ATATIONS, tike individuals, wrapped in complacent self- 
' importance, are slow to profit by the experience of others ; 
nnd are often embarrassed for a length of time b}- difficulties from 
which a more extended observation of the history of the human 
race in similar circumstances would have enabled them to extricate 
themselves with ease and quickness. Perhaps John Bull, too, of 
all people, is the least inclined to look abroad either for examplefi 
or warnings by which to regulate his conduct, being thoroughly 
imbued with the pleasing conviction of his superiority on every 
point to the rest of the world, and that, though they would do well 
to take pattern after him, he can by possibility learn notliing useful 
from them. 

But for this general prejudice it could hardly have happened 
that, during the discussions which for years past have occupied 
so much of the attention both of the press and the legislature of 
this country upon the state of the poor and the legal provision for 
theii' relief, so little reference has at any time been made to the 
pauperism or poor-laws of foreign countries. The questions at 
issue have been debated solely wilh reference to our own experi- 
ence, or by the light of iirst principles and abstract theories. 
I4ay, even mathematical formulas and geometric ratios have been 
employed for iheir solution. As was to be expected, the progress 
thereby made towards a correct appreciation of the subject has 
been little enough; while the practical experience of other na- 
tions in dealing with tlje same class of circumstances, which might 
naturally have been expected to throw so much light upon the 
duublful points of our own policy, has been as utterly disregarded 
38 if pauperism were supposed to be exclusively confined to 
Britain. Indeed, we believe that the general impression tilt very 
lately has been, that England stands atone among nations in the 
provision which her laws have made against destitution. Cer- 
tainly, tlioae who questioned tlie policy of this institution have 
continually inveighed against it as one of an extraordinary and 
unexampled nature; while its advocates have appeared to shrink 
from supporting their views (as tliey might have done) by any 
D S reference 
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stales, Frankfort, Austria, Venire, Greece, and Turkey. We v 
lake them in the order in wliicli lliey have been nanK^d. 

Norway. — The Report from Norway is uol to precise u 
could be desired, and la particular ii silent on die dale of the 
original institution. It appears that some discrcpancjr itxuta 
in tlie practice of different districli, and especially of the towos 
and the country; and a project of a poor-law code has been 
proposed by a government commission, appointed in 18S!>. for 
consolidating and assimilating the law on the subjccl for tbe 
whole kingdom, h is not clear whether or no this consolidatiaM 
has yet taken effect. The ancient laws, however, are in prin- 
ciple alike, and ditFer very little from our own. The settlemeiit 
is parochial. There are workhouses in the diocesan towns, and 
poor-hnuses in the market-towns, where the indolent [>oor are put 
to forced labour. Those willing to work, as well as the aged and 
helpless poor, are billeted out among the landholders in the 
country and the householders in the towns, who have the benefit 
of whatever they can do. The sick poor are cither maintained in 
hospitals and district poor-houses, or relieved at home with food, 
clothing, medicine, or money. The children are educated at 
parish-schools. Every bailiwick has its medical officer appointed 
and paid fay government. The poor-fund is derived parlly from 
■ndowment, but chiefly from the produce of taxes locally levied- 
for the purpose. Both the parents of illegitimate children are 
bound to maintain them. Mendicancy is prohibited under penal- 
Ues, and vagrancy prevented by a passport system. 

Sweden. — A full statement of the Swedish law is given by 
M. de Hartmansdorff, the Secretary of State for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, and it appears to be similar in most points to that of 
Norway. Its pnnciple is declared to be a compulsory BBseas- 
ment on ail property for the relief of the infirm und helpless 
poor, and the employment of all that are able to work — the idle in 
workhouses, the willing by a billeting system. Settlement depends 
on residence, and strangers may be prevented from settling, and 
noticed to quit a parish, by the vestry. Every parish has its alms- 
house for the aged, sick, and intirm ; and food, clothing, and money 
are distributed to out-door paupers. The incurably sick, and those 
atBictedwith contagious diseases, are supported in public hospitals 
at the cost of their parish. The parish overseers are elected by 
the rate-payers. The clergyman presides at the board or vestry 
which administers the fund. The poor have an appeal from the 
vestr; to the governor of the provmce, and thence to the king. 
" [art are ariesled and brought back to their parishes at the cost 
) Ifttter, Vagrants are employed on public works, or pressed 

into 
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into certain corps of tlie army, or set to work in houses of correcr 
tion. Every one is considered a vagrant who cantiot prove that he 
is earning an independent livelihood, or give securilj for a moderatp 
time, during which he is allowed to seelt for work. As in Norway, 
a reform of the poor-law seems to be contemplated in Swedeii| 
with a view to the correction of several vicG;^ which have insensibly 
crept into its administration, and to securing a uniformity o^ 
system by means of a central superintending board, 

Denmark. — It appears that ordinances existed in Denmark 
from the beginning of the last century, requiring those in easy 
circumstances to provide for the indigent; but the existing law 
dates only from 1799- I'he kingdom is divided into poor disf 
tricts, consisting of separate parishes in the country, m which 
relief is administered by a board consisting of thta minister, ma- 
gistrate, and a few respectable inhabitants elected to the office; 
A genera] board of directors presides over all. The curste ex- 
amines into the wants of paupers. An overseer, serving for three 
years, acts as the relieving officer and agent of the board. Tb? 
inlirm and helpless poor are supplied with food, clothing, lodging, 
fuel, and medical attendance. Such as are capable of work are 
made to perform it in or out of workhouses. The children 
are educated until they can be Eipprenticed or provided for. The 
funds are chiefly levied by assessment. But while llie Danish 
poor-law establishes the principle that the country is under the 
obligation to afford relief to its poor, it justly requires a return in 
labour from all those who are capable of work. The property of 
a pauper receiving relief is also put under sequestration fur the 
benelit of the parish, until he shall have repaid the amount of 
relief advanced to him by way of loan. And paupers who shall 
subsequently to their relief acquire property, are held bound to 
repay whatever they may have received. The poor having been 
thus eflectually provided for, and all excuse for mendicancy re- 
moved, begging is made punishable by confinement iu the house 
of correction. 

The poor-law system of Denmark being of comparatively recent 
origin, it becomes interesting to ascertain its results after the lapse 
of about a third of a century. Mr. Macgregor slates the admi- 
nistration of the law to be defective, and to require amendment; 
but, in spite of this, the system itself, he says, 

' has answered an importanl object — that of checking the growth of 

pauperism There is a slight improvement in the valiieof land; 

idle persons are Rcldom found ; and there is sufficient work in which 

to employ the labouring population Relief, or the expectation 

of it, has 7i6t been found to produce any sensible eS'ect on the industry 

of 
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village auElioritie.s levy a contribution from tlie inhabitants, as well 
aa the ovtner of the estate. Tlie occasional sick are relieved oa 
the same plan as the impotent through tntirmity, children, and 
orphans. Settlement is acquired by residence, but unsettled poor 
are removable to their last place of selllement. The system is 
described as working well, and particularly as securing the constant 
industry of all the able-bodied inhabitants. 

In Saxonv relief is administered by each parish to its poor 
through overseers. It would seem that the system of making up 
wages prevails there, for it is stated that a sum is fised as ne-> 
ces^jary to support a man; if he cannot earn tlie whole, the dif- 
ference is given him as rehef. House-rents, too, are sometimes 
paid. Relations are compelled to assist, if Uiey have the meanBi 
The report from this country is not very clear, but the system 
seems generally to coincide with that of Denmark. 

WuRTKMEURG. — The accoiint from Wurteuiburg is full and 
precise. Each parish is bound to support its own poor. The 
administration rests with the mayor and magistrates, who are elec- 
tive. Settlement is hereditary or gained by birth. The aged and 
intirm alone are entitled to relief, there being ample work for 
all who are able and willing to labour, Kvcry parish has its 
school, which every child is compelled to attend. The children of 
a labourer with a large family are taken from him if lie cannot 
maintain them, and brought up by the parish or apprenticed. 
SometimeSj however, allowances are made on account of ihem to 
the parents. There is a regular scale of allowance in use for the 
purpose. Loans are made to deserving individuals, upon the parish 
security, from institutions of the nature of our savings-banks. 
The principle of the law is briefly summed up by Sir E. Uis- 
browe : ' It is this — no man can starve — but, if able to work, he 
must do so. He will be remunerated according to his work. If 
idle and dissolute, he iinds his way to a poor-house, not to live 
there on clover, but where he is compelled to work, and from 
which he can be delivered by good conduct and industry alone.' 
The government, in times of general distress, assists the communes 
in finding work for their unemployed poor. These laws are re- 
presented as being of considerable antiquity. ' The kingdom of 
VVurtemburg,' Mr. Senior observes, ' appears to have been, is 
yet, eminently successful in reconciling a recognition of the right 
to relief with economy in its distribution.' 

The law of Bavakia requires each town, market-place, and 
village to support its poor. But villages may form unions for the 
purpose. The administration is con&ded to elective officers. 
Work is found for such as are in want of it. Relief is aiibrded 
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Now what !3 the general result of the system as practised through- 
out this extensive range of territory, and among nations varying 
much in their tnaiiners, habits, and instiiutions? Mr. Isenior ob< 
serves — and we consider the admission a very valuable one, as 
coming from Aim — that 

■ ill no country, except perhaps the Canton de Berne, has compalsory 
relief produced evils resembling either in intensity or in extent those 
which we have experienced, and, in the majority of the nations which 
have adopted it, the existing system appears to work well.' 

The reports from the otlier States of Europe exhibit a variety 
of systems established by law for the relief of the poor, but in 
which the claim of tlie pauper is not so directly recognized. 
There is, however, in practice, as we have already observed, little 
difference — the poor being, in fact, always relieved in case of ne- 
cessity, and the funds being provided more or less by compulsory 
assessments. 

The Hanse Towns, — In Hamburgh a general institution 
for the poor is supported by endowment, voluntary contribu- 
tions, and considerable advances from the stale, that is, from the 
municipal taxes. The poor are registered, and receive weekly 
relief, sometimes as high as 3 dollars, or lOs. (id. to a family. 
Soup, clothing, fuel, and bedding are likewise distributed. Me- 
dical assistance is afforded, and the children of the poor educated. 
The want of a workhouse for the employment of indolent paupers 
ia severely felt. The regular out-door relief in money amounted 
in 1832 to very nearly 4s. ahead on a population of 130,000. 
The poor-institutions of Bremen resemble tliose of Hamburgh,' 
but appear to be better administered. The able-bodied poor 
are set to work in a house of industry. The same observation' 
applies to Lubeck and Frankfort, where the burden is very slight, 
and pauperism but triHing. 

Holland. — The settlement of a pauper in Holland is the 
parish in which he has resided four consecutive years, paying 
taxes, and, in default, that of his birth. The charge of his relief 
rests with the parish-overseer of his religious sect ; but when 
their means are insuflicient, the local administration supplies 
the deficiency from municipal funds. In fact, therefore, except in 
the existence of very large endowments, and voluntary contiibu- 
tionsfrom the members of the different religious sects and charitable 
societies, the system differs little from the compulsory communal 
law of relief in Denmark and the German states. It is re- 
markable that the attempt thus made in Holland to obviate the 
necessity of a poor-rate by the encouragement of voluntary chari- 
ties has glaringly failed, since the average expenditure on the 
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ciency is supplied from the octroi, or municipal funds of the 
commune. These institutions seem to be in full operation only in 
the town districts. In the country the administration of relief is 
imperfectly organized, and great distress is occasionally felt, which 
would be intolerable were it not that, owing to the extreme disper-* 
sion and subdivision of landed property which has followed the 
sale of the church and Emigre estates at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and the law of equal succession, there are few peasants in 
France who are not proprietors of land, and thus raised above 
want. No less than 20,000,000 out of the entire population of 
32,000,000 belong to the class of landed proprietors ! The 
government of France, in times of distress, comes likewise in aid 
of the communes^ by employing large numbers of poor on public 
works, such as roads, canals, &.c. 

According to M. Chateauvieux, the population of the towns in 
which a system of relief is thoroughly organized amounts to 
3,500,000 persons, and the cost of the relief annually distributed 
to 1,800,000Z. sterling. This would bring the expenditure per 
head to nearly as much as in £ngland. The proportion of the 
population in the receipt of relief is even greater. In Havre, with 
a population of 28,000, not less than 5000 receive occasional 
relief. In Caen there are six or seven thousand paupers to a 
population of 40,000. (Majendie, Appendix F., p. 42.) 

A general inspection and supervision of these establishments, 
and of their accounts, is carried on by authorities appointed by the 
crown. The inspectors make their visits quite unexpectedly. In 
addition to this the Minister of the Interior issues annually his 
general ordonnances and instructions, \yhich are equivalent to the 
general rules of our Poor-Law Commission. The conclusion of 
the ordonnance of 1828, given by M. Majendie, exhibits the en- 
lightened spirit that characterises the French system, in which the 
just medium is preserved between indiscriminate charity on one 
side, and extreme severity on the other. We would recominend 
the document to the study of our Malthusian ex-Lord Chancellor. 
He will there see that it is very possible for an enlightened go- 
vernment to recognize the claim upon society of those among its 
subjects who by force of circumstances are reduced to destitution 
— whether from sudden calamity, infirmity, or the impossibility of 
finding employment — without either encouraging idleness and im- 
providence by indiscriminate indulgence — or by a refusal of all 
help, risking the destruction of life, and endangering the peace 
and property of those upon whom, sooner than perish, the unre- 
lieved poor will surely prey in some shape or other. 

In the rural districts of France, the system of relief is, as has 
been said, very partial and irregular. In Brittany there appears 
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'The principalcause of raiaery is inebriety; its frequency among the 
lower orders keeps them in poverty. The '' cabaret" (wine and brandy 
shop) absorbs a great portion of tbei r earnings. This vice is not ton- 
fined to men ; the women pai'take of it.'— Sen tor, p. 168. 

We have quoted this passage at length to show the similarity of 
the state of things brought about by tlte absence of a public pro- 
vision for the relief and employment of the poor in two countries, 
otherwise so unlike, as Brittany and Ireland, Though the above 

ricture is a dark one, it but faintly resembles the blackness of 
reland. The 'misery' of Brittany would be unheard-of luxury 
there, ' Pork, beef, butter, soup, bread, puddings, and cakes,' 
are things unknown to the small farmer of Ireland, who cannot 
always procure a full meal even of the eternal dry potato. 

It is probable that the system of relief which succeeds so well 
in the towns of France will, before long, be perfected in the country 
likewise by the union of communes under district boards, 

Austrian States. — There are no returns from Vienna Jn 
the volume before us; nor is there any cause assigned for their 
absence. We have reason to believe that institutions exist in 
Austria proper and Hungary very similar to those of Prussia and 
Bavaria. That the effectual relief of the destitute is looked upon 
as a matter of prominent interest by that government, even in its 
Italian provinces, is proved by tiie large sums annually made 
over by it in Venice to supply the deficiency of local funds. 
Mr. Money's report from Veuice is the only statement given in 
llie Appendix as to the system of relief prevailing in any part 
of the Austrian dominions. It appears from this that a commis- 
sion of public charity is organized there, whose duty it is to in- 
vestigate and relieve all cases of real distress. The relief is 
usually afforded in weekly allowances of money. There are like- 
wise houses of industry, where work of various descriptious is 
provided tor the able-bodied. In winter relief is distrib,U,^d in 
food and clothing. The funds at the disposal of the comnnssion 
consist of charitable endowments, contributions from the com- 
mune, and from the government. In the last year, 42,705 indi- 
viduals {being very nearly one-half of the entire population') re- 
ceived some relief; and the number in houses of industry and 
hospitals was 4667. The total expenditure may be taken to ave- 
verage 100,000/. sterling for the city of Venice alone, which now 
contains a population of 1 12,000. Of this sum the government 
contributes about one-half. Mendicity is strictly prohibited, and 
punished by the police. Every commune in the Venetian pro- 
vinces (and the same law, we know, prevails through the Milanese) 
is bound to support the poor and indigent within its limits, 
whether they be natives of the commune or not; but ihe^ have a 
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43rd of Elizabeth, modi6ed in the different provinces by the exi- 
gencies of their local circumstances. The States have been much 
occupied of late, like ourselves, in reforming the administration 
of their poor-laws. The changes they have made consist princi* 

Eally in endeavouring to avoid giving relief out of the work- 
ouse, and in making the workhouse an abode in which none but 
the destitute will remain. Compared with our own, the system is 
in general rigid. We need scarcely remark that this severity is 
perfectly proper in a country whose boundless margin of unap- 
propriated land, of the first quality, offers a sure resource for 
every able-bodied person who is willing to live by his industry — 
while the same degree of severity would be unjustifiable in an 
over- peopled country possessing no such resource. Let England 
offer every able-bodied pauper a free conveyance to her Canadian 
provinces, and the more rigorous workhouse system of the United 
States may safely and justly be introduced here — but not till then. 
We hope this distinction will be borne in mind by our Poor-Law 
Commissioners, and that they will not be in a hurry to copy the 
severest regulations of the American system — such as the sale of 
every pauper's goods before relief is granted to him — the taking 
away of children from their parents — and their dispersion to dif- 
ferent parts of the state beyond their reach or knowledge. The 
American poor-law fulfils perfectly the great object of the in- 
titution — the prevention of mendicancy, and the disorders which 
unrelieved destitution could not but occasion. Jonathan grumbles 
a little sometimes at the cost ; and some writers there, as here, 
have argued, from the occasional abuse of the principle, against 
its use. But the universal establishment and maintenance of the 
law in every part of the Confederation is the best proof of its 
acknowledged utility. 

Thus it appears that every state in the world professing to call 
itself civilized,whatever its form of government,whether monarchical 
or republican, possesses institutions established by positive legal 
enactments, for preventing destitution, by affording a certain relief 
to those who are on the verge of it — Ireland alone excepted! 
Even Siberia has its poor-law! The despotic government of 
Russia holds itself responsible for affording the means of existence 
to every one of its subjects. In Ireland alone is to be found a 
population abandoned to the mercy of the elements, of chance, 
or rather of the legal owners of the soil, who are protected by 
an armed police and a strong military garrison in the exaction 
of unheard-of pecuniary rents from a destitute tenantry — rents 
which are only paid by the exportation of the great bulk of the 
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each contdining a separate subject, while the local arrangement 
being preserved throughout each, the reader is enabled to follow 
that order, if he prefer it. In the English inquiry, there was so 
great a variety in the modes of administering the poor-laws in 
different districts, that it became perhaps necessary to arrange the 
evidence under topographical heads. In Ireland, there is a striking 
uniformity in the wretched poverty of the people through every 
quarter of the country, varied only by the different characters of 
individual landlords or of their agents. The discrepancies that 
appear on the face of the evidence are not owing to the shifting of 
the scene from Leinst#r to Connaught, but from the estate of 
one noble lord to that of another — or to its being taken down 
from the mouth of a landlord or a farmer, a rich man or a poor 
one. Trifling variations of this nature are obvious throughout 
this volume ; but a general admission runs through the whole of 
the almost intolerable evils of the present state of things. 

We now present our readers with a brief abstract of the evidence 
under the several heads above mentioned ; and, to avoid all charge 
of misrepresentation, we shall employ for the most part the very 
words either of the assistant commissioners themselves, or of the 
witnesses whom they examined in open courts, and in the presence 
of their neighbours of every grade in society. 

1. Deserted and Orphan Children. — Deserted children are 
always supposed to be illegitimate. This is the only class of miser- 
able objects for which the law of Ireland has made any provision 
whatever, being perhaps the only class that should have been 
excluded from such care, since the public support of foundling^ 
is undoubtedly an inducement to the crime of their desertion. 
The churchwardens of every parish are bound to take charge of 
and provide for deserted children. But since the abolition of 
church cess there has been a difficulty in procuring the necessary 
funds, for which a presentment by the judge of assize is supposed 
to be required ; and consequently this practice is much discon- 
tinued of late. Exposed children not unfrequently perish before 
they are discovered, and since the closing of the Foundling Hos- 
pital, and the increased reluctance of parishes to provide for de- 
serted children, it is the opinion of not a few that * infanticide has 
taken the place of desertion.' — p. 17. * Children are often found 
dead under suspicious circumstances.' * There are certainly many 
children buried in private burial-grounds in this and the neigh- 
bouring county, with no service performed, and no notice taken of 
them.' (Mr. St. George, p. 49.) [The children are not always 
dead when so buried, as witness the case which occurred at the 
last spring assizes, where a mother was convicted and executed, for 
burying her infant olive /] 
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the parish of Templetrive^ county Cork, says, ' I recollect a case 
which may give some idea of the state to which women of the 
labouring class are sometimes reduced. About five or six years 
ago, during a time of distress^ I gave a kind of soup to some of 
them every evening. One evening they came before the soup was 
ready, and waited in the yard. Some cabbage-stumps that were 
thrown out of the kitchen were lying about : the pigs and fowls 
had picked them almost quite bare. • I saw myself six or seven of 
the poor women turn their faces towards the wall and eat the stumps 
the pigs had left.' — p. l6l. Little or no employment is open to 
this class. They occasionally earn a penny or two by spinning ; 
but cannot possibly live on their earnings : frequently resort to the 
sale of illicit spirits, as a means of livelihood^ being screened and 
countenanced in this, out of compassion, by the neighbours: 
widows of cottiers and farmers are almost invariably turned out of 
their holdings on the husband's death by the landlord, utterly un- 
provided for. * The landlords find them troublesome.' — * They can 
seldom pay their rent.' The bailiff of a landlord in Mayo says, ' I 
have turned out many a widow. I canted (sold under distress for 
rent) all they had in the world, except perhaps the blanket and a 
bag of potatoes to set out with.' * These unfortunate outcasts are 
sometimes suffered by the farmers to erect hovels on the skirts of 
bogs, or in a ditch by the way-side ; such hovels being merely a 
few sticks leaning against a bank and covered with sods. The land- 
lords, however, discountenance the practice, and, without consider- 
ing what is to bcQome of the wretched inmates, order the hovels 
to be pulled down.' If not ejected, their fate is little better. 
Widow M'Coy furnishes an example of the difficulties which, even 
under these more favourable circumstances, are to be encountered. 
She thus tells her own story : — 

* I have been near two years a widow. I have five children. The eldest 
is seven years old. My husband held two acres of land, which I con- 
tinue to hold, and for which I pay ^1. 7^. 6d. rent ; it is considered a 
bargain. My husband left me a cow of little value. I sold it to pay 
his funeral expenses. I have no means of support except the land. 
My friends and neighbours till it for me, planting it with potatoes. 
My cabin fell in soon after my husband's death. The neighbours 
built me a new one, but the rain comes through the roof, which is 
badly thatched, and beats in through the walls, which I had not the 
means of plastering. I sleep on the ground, which is almost constantly 
wet, and often have not so much straw as would fill a hat. On a wet 
night I must go to a neighbour's house with my infant- child, born 
after my husband's death. I have but a single fold of a blanket to 
cover ray whole family. I have had it for eight years. My children 
are almost naked. 1 have myself a bad lump on the shoulder, for 
which I cannot procure medical assistance. It is getting worse throuprh 
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death. It will be seen shortly that it is more than he can do to 
maintain himself and them when in health and strength. 

4. The Impotent fhroush Age, — Labourers usually break down 
at the age of fifty-five or sixty, from the eflects of scanty food and 
clothing, and exposure to the weather. The same is reported of 
mechanics. ^ If there is a bridge to be built, there will not be a 
man above fifty-five upon it.' The cottiers and small holders de- 
cline from forty. * Poverty bends their spirit and breaks them 
down.' — p. 203. 

The aged have usually been supported by their children, who 
give them * a corner, and a bit and sup.' * If sickly, and in want 
of nicer food than potatoes, they may die,' for none other is to 
be had, and well were it had they enough of that to keep life 
in them. — ' But the custom of supporting their parents, which 
used to be the pride of the Irish peasants, is decaying fast from 
the pressure of the times and incapacity.' * Labourers support- 
ing their parents are often reduced to one meal of dry potatoes 
a day. Jt comes sometimes to counting the potatoes/ Then, 
as the second family grows large, the daughter-in-law begins to 
grumble. She will not see her children starved to feed her 
husband's parents. ' Being always at home,' says one witness, 
^ she is apt to find her husband's father in the way, and you 
will see the old man cowering in a corner of the chimney, as 
if he was endeavouring to hide himself from her.' — p. 230. 
Domestic quarrels arise, the old people's lives are embittered, 
and they are at length driven out to beg. This is the common 
process. An old man says himself, * The few potatoes, sir, I eat, 
cannot do me good, for 1 am afraid they are grudged me ; and 
what is more, I grudge them to myself when I see so many young 
mouths opening for them.' — p. 189. One witness asserts that the 
turning out of the aged father is now so common, that * the contrary 
is the exception.' — p. 198. Let this statement of facts teach us the 
true value of the sentimental declamations against a poor-law, as 
' making children reckless of supporting their aged parents, and 
destroying every social virtue,' which Dr. Chalmers and others are 
so fond of repeating. The * social virtues ' are stified in an atmo* 
sphere of misery ; and selfishness — the instinct of self-preservation 
—overpowers every other feeling. When ' it comes to counting the 
potatoes,' it comes also to be a question with a man whether he 
would prefer seeing his parents or his children perish before his 
eyes ! And is it to foster the * social virtues' that we are to reduce 
our peasantry to the agonizing choice between such alternatives ? 
Or do we not thereby rather unloose every social tie, and excite the 
outburst of the most savage, desperate, and demoniac passions ? 

When without children or relatives, the aged labourer, past his 
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We hope these statements are too broad — but that they are sub- 
stantially true, who can doubt? 

5. Sick Poor. — No fund exists for the relief of the. poor when 
sick or diseased. If the disease is not contagious, they are chari- 
tably tended by friends and neighbours of their own class, who will 
share their last potato with them. ^ If the disease is contagious, 
they are either put out of the cabin into a temporary hut, or the 
rest of the family leave it and them. Any nourishment the neigh- 
bours may give is then left at the door, and the creatures crawl out 
and tak€ it in.* — p. G88. The Rev. Mr. Flood states, * I have often 
known whole families in fever^ and not a soul would hand them a 
glass of water. Many have been disabled for life by scrambling 
out of bed to get what has been left for them at the door.' — p. 307. 
* Many die from want of care and nourishment. They suffer from 
bad keeping and bad clothing, exposed to the cold and wet, with- 
out anything better than a dry potato.' 

* The day before yesterday,' says a witness examined by the 
assistant commissioners, ' a woman from tliis town was coming 
from Gal way, and took ill on the road. The neighbours 
thought she had the cholera^ and refused to let her into their 
houses. Her daughter was with her all night. She lay by the 
side of the ditch, and died in the morning.' — p. 288. Mr. Ha- 
milton has ' known whole families sink unattended, one after an- 
other, of disease, in huts erected for them by the road-side, which 
they were unable to leave ; and he has known two cases of persons 
dying by the road-side, unsheltered, before such a hut could be 
erected for them.' — p. 292. Persons attacked with cholera con- 
stantly die without any help. — p. 290. 

' I have known,' says Dr. Develin of Ballina (Galway), ' in one 
family, the mother, the three daughters (one of them married, preg- 
nant), and the son, to be all lying ill of fever at the same time. Their 
only attendant was the father, an old man, above eighty years of age, 
who sat up watching them night after night. The only bed that was 
raised from the ground was given to the son, who was looked to as the 
future support of the family. The mother and daughters lay, two and 
two, on straw spread on the damp floor of the cabin, one beside the 
fire, the other beside the door, which was not nearly large enough to 
fill the entrance, and was of course almost useless for excluding the 
air. Outside the door stood the stagnant pool, sending forth the most 
unwholesome exhalations ; there was no one to remove it. They were 
unable to procure the nourishment proper for their condition. In fact 
they were destitute of any food .but that with which their poor neigh- 
bours supplied them, potatoes, and occasionally milk, which they left 
at -the door, being afraid to enter the cabin. Of course the old man 
could render no efficient assistance. ' I found him one day kneeling 
toward the bed, crying over one of his daughters that was dyings, 

while 
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grave' — ^remedies indispensable^ but not to be procured ! Dr. 
Walsh says : 

* In many instances when I have spoken of gruel as necessary for 
the patient, I have been told I might as well order them claret, because 
they had neither the materials nor the turf to boil it.' * I have fre- 
quently found the sick lying on the bare damp ground, and without any 
covering^ straw being considered a luxury which the pig only, who 
pays the rent, has the right to enjoy/ — p. 303. 

The assistant commissioners visited some of the poor of Naas^ 
county Kildare : — 

^The first cabin entered was that of a woman who was labouring under 
the disease of water in the cHest. She appeared as if she had but a 
short time to live, and stated, *^ I have only this morning been able to 
rise from that straw. I felt a sort of gnawing about my heart, and 
thought I could manage to eat a bit. The only thing I had was these 
few potatoes " (pointing to some on the ground between her and a 
little girl, who had, a few days before, recovered from the small-pox). 
** You see, Sir," she continued, *' they are rotten the most of them, and 
all are wet ; I tried, and find 1 can't eat them ; and even if I was well 
I think it would be the same thing." ' — ^p. 803. 

In some few places there are charitable loan -funds for relief of 
the sick, but with very scanty and inadequate funds — ^ the gentry 
and landlords seldom subscribing,^ In others there are dispensaries 
supported partly by a rate^ partly by voluntary subscription. But 
the dispensary-doctors, as mentioned above, can only distribute 
medicine, while the first thing wanted is generally food. 

A short sickness is almost certain ruin to a labourer or a small 
farmer. He seldom gets over it. All his little goods, his cow, 
his pig, even his tools, are sold for food and medicine. He gets 
into arrear with his rent ; and of this ejectment (which is but an- 
other word for annihilation) is the certam consequence. 

* They are often heard to cry " They are tired of life, and don't 
care how soon death seizes them." ' A man in this situation be- 
comes reckless and desperate. Mr. Townsend, chief constable of 
police in county Longford, gives his opinion that ' many are driven 
by destitution to become the ready instruments of poHtical excesses 
in the hands of the disaffected.' He goes on, — 

' The other night my police went to execute a warrant against a 
man for Whitefootism^ and on entering the house they found twelve 
children and four women lying on some straw, scattered on a wet floor, 
with no covering hut an old tarpaulin thrown over the sixteen persons,* — 
p. 304. 

fVhitefootism, indeed ! Ye who, full fed with every luxury, and 
reclining on silk-encased plumes, lift up your eyes and hands with 
indignation at the atrocity of the Whitefeet^ say what would be 

your 
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* The sort of potato generally used is the '* lumper^" as it grows 
more abundantly, and requires less manure than other descriptions. 
Doyle says, '* If it were not for the plentiful produce of this potato, the 
Hcarcity of the summer that has just passed would have been starvation. 
The poverty of the people is bringing it into general use. It is of a 
soft, watery quality, and is both unwholesome and unpalatable food ; 
pigs will not thrive upon it." Mr. Stoney, Mr. Hughes, Captain 
Stewart, &c. agree *' That in ordinary reasons there is one-fifth of the 
population who have not a sufficiency even of this unwholesome food ; 
and years of scarcity are so frequent, that they must enter largely into 
any calculation of the general condition of the people." Mr. Hughes 
says, *' In the year 1831, a cargo of potatoes arrived in this port 
(Burrishoole, county Mayo). On opening the hatches, the stench pro- 
ceeding from them was so great, and evinced such a state of decay, that 
they were thrown overboard as unfit for use. The people crowded to 
the beach, and plunged up to their middle in the water to gather them, 
and the rottenness might be seen oozing through the sacks in which 
they carried them away. Numbers were taken sick from using them, 
and I have been told that even the fowls that ate them died. This 
was mere hunger, and I cannot give you a better idea of the want 
that prevailed here this year (1834), when it was not heard of beyond 
our parish, than by telling you I am confident that numbers would 
have been glad to have had the same opportunity of procuring such 
food again." John Cornfield (a small farmer) says : ** I knew last 
summer (1834), in my village, a family of nine to be trusting to eight 
stone of potatoes for the week ; — [if not stinted they would consume 
upwards of three stone in the day] — and it is not of one family or one 
village that I speak ; but I know 60 families in the same state." — p. 373. 
** I think one- half of the landliolders and labourers are supported by 
the other half during the scanty season." — p. 355. ** 1 have often gone 
into a labourer's house, and saw the children crying for food ; the 
father was there, but had nothing to give them, and could get no 
work." p. 408. ** I am certain," says, the Rev. Mr. O'Kean, " that 
very many die of bad food, cold at night, and hardships. I knew two 
landholders of three acres each, who, last year, had but one meal of 
potatoes a day for the whole summer.'* — p. 529. " Many a man has 
cut his only blanket in two, and sold one-half of it for food, rather 
than beg." — p. 376. ** Half the labourers have no bedstead, but lie on 
straw spread on the ground." And they find great difficulty in getting 
enough of this for occasional change. " As to bed-clothes, in many 
houses the inmates have nothing to cover them at night beyond the 
garments which they have worn by day, and many must lie down in 
their day-clothes, although they should be dripping wet." ' 

Hugh O'Malley was examined by the commissioners in Ennis^ 
county Mayo. His case presents a fair specimen^ they say, of that 
great class which is part landholder and part labourer. He says : 

' I have a wife and four children. I hold three-quarters of an acre 
of land, for which I pay 1/. taken out in labour. This generally gives 

me 
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none, t coold scarce believe they meant more than that they had not 
sufficient ; but I ascertained that they were literally destitute of any. 
This may serve to show how little the poverty of the people can be un- 
derstood by persons viewing it at a distance ; when I, their parish 
priest, living among them, was ignorant of its extent until I made the 
most scrutinizing personal inquiry. The people would hide their 
poverty even from me.' 

In the same parish Mr. Meredith, chief constable of police, re- 
lates that he searched last year fifteen houses for some offenders 
guilty of an outrage, the object of which was to compel the farmers 
to lower the price of potatoes during a scarcity. In the whole he 
found only a few stone of potatoes in the corner of a box. In 
one instance, on removing a bundle of weeds which stopped a 
hole, the only entrance to a hovel^ and creeping in^ he found the 
man he was in search of lying on bare straw by the side of his 
pregnant wife. He had to take him from her side, he says, ' to 
be transported for an offence to which it was evident the fear of 
impending starvation had driven him.' — p. 387* 

But we should never have done were we to continue quoting 
the scenes of misery which we meet with one after the other as we 
turn over the leaves of this terrific volume. Every page teems 
with such as those we have extracted at random. Nor have we 
yet mentioned half the forms of wretchedness exhibited by the 
able-bodied labourer of Ireland. In the dearth of proper food the 
substitutes resorted to are various. They ^ lie in bed all day ** to 
stifle the hunger." ' Unwholesome shell-fish, weeds, especially 
the wild mustard or * pressagh,' a coarse plant which grows amongst 
the corn, and which * turns their skin to a yellow colour' (p. 362), 
and boiled nettles, are commonly eaten in lieu of, or to eke out an 
insufficient stock of potatoes. They bleed the cattle, and eat the 
boiled blood (p. 379). They dig thfir potatoes before the crop 
is half ripe, when they get but one stone for three they would have 
if they could wait till it ripened. Nay, they are even * seen, in 
the beginning of summer, madly pulling up the potato-stalks 
to get, not the young unformed root, but the old rotten potato 
that the plant is growing from.' — p. 374. 

There is no want of industry among this class, as all the wit- 
nesses declare. But when they get work, they are often unequal 
to it from the weakness caused by previous want. Waldron, a 
Connaught farmer, says, — 

* The poor are willing to work, but there is no one to employ them. 
Most of them have so much hunger in their faces, that no one would 
give them their food for all the work they could do. They are under 
a compliment of life to any man, and under the lash of the world.' — p. 
369. 'I wanted a labouring man for a day lately, and his wife had 
to come in the morning for the price of his breakfast beforehand, or 

he 
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spirit of exactioo among the landowners, depressing all exertion in 
their tenantry, are frequent. M^Cue^ a labourer of Erris (Mayo), 
says, ^ I got the promise of a piece of wild mountain for two years 
rent free. I built a hovel on it, and reclaimed a part, planting 
it with potatoes, and my children begged till they were fit to dig. 
We have now got notice to quit, or to pay 30s. rent. We cannot 
do this out of the land, and must go.' — p. 307. The crop of con- 
acre is often not worth the rent due upon the land. * In this case 
the crop is seized, and the tenant processed for the balance,^ — ^so 
that he not only loses his labour and seed, but finds himself in debt 
besides. A bailiflf declares he has, after seizing and selling the 
crop on account of others> been often obliged to sue for the balance. 
His words are, * A thousand times 1 have done it.' — p. 377. 

The rent of con-acre is paid out of the earnings of the labourer 
in harvest, chiefly in England. While away, the wife and children 
subsist by begging. Many desert their families altogether, finding 
it utterly impossible to maintain them, and emigrate to England 
or to America. — p. 401. 

The scarcity of employment is daily increasing through the 
rapidly increasing numbers of the poorer classes. No. fact is 
more universally admitted throughout this Inquiry than that which 
we have so often urged in opposition to the Malthuses and Martin 
neaus, namely, that early marriages are caused by extreme misery. 
The uniform answer to the query of the commissioner was, that 
those who are most wretched marry soonest, as ^ knowing they 
cannot be worse off than they are.' Indeed, no economical fallacy 
was ever more completely opposed to fact, as well as reasoning, 
than that which induced so humane a man as the late Mr. Malthus 
to preach the revolting doctrine that the poor should be left to 
starve, lest they should propagate their oumbers too rapidly. Ire- 
land incontestably demonstrates that it is when they are on the 
verge of starvation that they multiply the fastest. 

It is quite clear that society suffers, at present, in the various 
ways we have mentioned, far more than it could from any assess- 
ment for the relief and employment of the destitute. This seems 
to be becoming, at last, a general opinion even in Ireland itself. 
But one of the worst forms of evil engendered by the total neglect 
of the claims of the poor is yet to be described, viz. — 

7. Mendicancy and Vagrancy. — From what precedes it will 
have been seen that all the poorer classes in Ireland are occasion-* 
ally driven by destitution to beg. Widows and orphans — the un- 
fortunate mothers of bastard children — the aged, cripples, and the 
sick — the labourer, the mechanic, and even the farmer in times of 
distress — all are occasionally beggars in turn ; and therefore all 
give alms to beggars, as long as they have anything, lest they may 
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naturally flock from the country^ the burthen falls heavily on the 
shopkeepers. In the little town of Bqllina, county Mayo^ the 
witnesses concurred in estimating the cost of relieving the impor-o 
tunate beggars that crowd round their doors ^ to be an average of 
5/. per annum — many less than that, but some 7i. or 10/.' Mr. 
Loftus knows ' more than one that it must cost from 20/. to 30/. a 
year.' — p. 496. Is it not evident from all this, that a tax metho- 
dically raised and prudently administered would be infinitely less 
burdensome than the wholesale tribute which is now exacted in 
so painful, disgusting, and pernicious a manner ? 

As an example of the mode of life of a labourer's family forced 
from want of employment to subsist by mendicancy, we extract 
the story told by Mary Hanley, which the witnesses present agreed 
might be taken as illustrative of the condition of the class : — 

' My husband is a labourer, but does not get sufficient employment 
to support his family, so I must beg with my children for the most 
part of the ye^ir. I have six children, and have been fifteen years 
married. I have been begging for eleven of them. My husband never 
begged himself. The days he is employed we never beg : he gives 
me his wages to buy food for the family. The days he has no work 
(and that is most days) I and the children go out and beg for our- 
selves and him. We live in a deserted cabin, shifting our bed from 
side to side according as the wind blows, or as the rain falls from the 
roof; and that sort of lying has left my eldest child, a girl fourteen 
years old, a cripple that she cannot stir out ; she was a healthy child 
at first ; but from the damp and cold she took pains in her arms and 
legs, and she is a cripple to-day. Myself and my children are so 
naked, that when we go out to beg, I must take the blanket out to 
cover us ; the wetter the day the more we want it, and when we come 
home at night we have nothing else to lie under. We would use three 
stone of potatoes a-day if we could get them. I am seldom able to 
get more than a stone and a half by begging. I get nothing else but 
a drop of broth perhaps, seldom any milk, and perhaps three halfpence 
or twopence a- week in halfpence ; often no halfpence at all. In 
summer, when potatoes are scarce, I have often been days that I did 
not gather half a stone a»day. Where would we get it all of us that 
are looking for it then ? I have often made Jive parts of a potato to 
divide it with my children. I am relieved principally by the shop- 
keepers, and I have often got potatoes from the labourer that has 
been forced to send his own family to beg the week afterwards. That 
man beyond,' (pointing to Walsh, a labourer present,) * has often 
brought my children the potatoes, boiled and raw, when he was buying 
them himself, and had not the employment to buy enough of them for 
himself.* [* I did,' says Walsh, * divide my dinner with her, and remain 
hungry myself ; I would rather do it than that her children should 
go to bed without food.' * And she herself,' says Fitzstephen, a broken- 
down labourer, likewise present, ' has given me, when I went intp 
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», part of the potatoes she bas gathered for her familv. JVo 
Jbr the poor penon who hat a k^ltu family like one wlm has 
U family faimMlf] * I do not go to th« country gentlt^men'a 
thsfdODOt like to ue people like me coming about their 
t all. I would not he let intide tlie gate. If there were a 
iodiutry in the pariah I would be happy to go into it. ^Vnitld 
luippy to tak« my aix children into euch a house, whert^ they 
It «nougb to eat^-they that hare often to fight for a potato ? ' 
w femile OMndicant, eiamined at the aame lime, aixly- 
ara <ilil, unvs,^ 

I no Naiikot uf any sort, till u few daya ago I got, as alma, 
I of qUI carvtt that I wear round me by day, and if I can bring 
at night, throw it uvor myself and grandchildren. But it 
Kiene that in tlid cold wet weuther, when we want covering 
bAM lieun wot during the dny, and we cannot use it. The 
have no clolhea hut as you ^ee them now.' 
iiiJalBiit Coniniiss loners remark— 

■ ■ cfjld wet day in the latter end of November; she and her 
IdrcH had been brought in off theeireetas they were passing, 
from door to door. The children's bodies were partially 
y n lingh- woollen covering friClered to rags. Their Jieuds 
arnii and lotfu. wore perfei-tly naked. They stood shrinking 
wid, ami oiu&Bvnurinit to ehulter themselves under the ragged 
j« idefle of worn oaiTioling that hung from the old woman, 
litllfl hfltiir protrfted from tfie cold than themselves. Jn 
iMiuKh th'! tiiwn wu obncrved a great num&er of beggars' 
n ihi' Niimc ('(jMilitiun.' — p. 407. 

« ihfi'ii'Dini'iiiitt \u:^Vfln who still retain the desire of eiirn- 
U:yHiU-}it livrtthoirti if possible, and would eagerly accept 
i,t #Ti(ii((rali'fri or ilm workhouse, there is an order of pro- 
li/mt, (iii'fwhiclijJiowever, the former class are fonnd pass- 
: imUil of ((♦ing by alms grows upon them. People oliliis 
, alM ' t^/ifou'^im,' or fair-beggars, from their frequenting 
/« ^(1/1 iimritU t,f the country. These are ofien idle iin- 
*)>// Si-«ii: t ri<r( uliar dress for their trade, of course as 
y/^«t\,\f, liny ktftp up and exhibit disgusting sores and 
* ('// 11^ j,or[K/»<;<d' exciting compassion. Some borrow 
,, t,.* t'iii.': iA,y:i\, whom tliey dress, or rather undress, 

I ii^ ti I' a/I ijlj'iiil :i maniac or idiot, or deformed child; 
, « w * uii.tiM '.( ^riTiit piolit to them IVoni the strong 
y . -,.f/.r».(,(-d ani'.n- the lower classes of Ireland, as 

■•,- ,,/i, iiiil'irturiiiti:*. Such beggars oflen gather a 

y^-i- ',< (,',i'ji',i;t, 6cc., than they can consume. The 

..- ) - ii'.-ti./i: tur Ui\iiti:i:o, or wkinky. 'I'lie professed 

.',■.. ; Ui i/'lt.:/ f-lf than the Jahourer.— p. ol7. 'One 

» y^-y/.f< \,>'\v, who pretended to be blind, counted 

the 
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the money he got on one fair-day in this town. It came to lOs, ; 
besides this he got bread and other matters ; and this he called a bcui 
day.' * All the prayer-hawkers (beggars >\rho go about reciting 
long prayers in every house into which they force their way) drink.' 
* You may often see the prayer-rhymers drunk.' — p. 48t). Pro- 
fessed beggars often die with gold about their persons. Many 
such cases occur in the evidence. One is stated to have given his 
daughter a marriage-portion of eighty guineas, which^ in Ireland, 
M here a lamb, a calf, a bedstead, or a blanket^ nay, even * the 
promise of a pig before the sow is in farrow,' given with a daughter, 
is quite enough to induce a youth of eighteen or twenty to marry 
her (p. 386), may be reckoned a * pretty considerable' fortune. 

Infectious diseases are of course spread by wandering beg 
gars, to whom the poor householder, cottier, or labourer never 
refuses a night's lodging. The cottier often admits the beggar 
readily in the hope of sharing the contents of his bag. Typhus 
fever, scrofula^ and the itch are thus propagated and preserved 
through the country. Cleanliness is out of all question ; and im- 
morality and bad habits must be equally communicated. 

No punishment can be inflicted m the present state of things on 
the vagrant or professed beggar. Not that there are not laws — 
and those very severe ones— against mendicancy ; but that it is 
quite impossible to enforce them, as contrary to the universal feeling 
of the country, which, so long as there is no other resource open to 
the destitute, will of necessity countenance this, however offensive, 
burdensome, and pernicious. Indeed, if beggars were to be im- 
prisoned^ the prisons must be large indeed, since at present one 
half of the population is engaged in begging from the other half. 

The Supplement to the Appendix from which we have been 
quoting contains the answers from the magistrates, or parish priests, 
of several hundred different parishes to nine queries that were trans- 
mitted to them by the commissioners. The answers are not so 
distinct or full as to enable us to give a satisfactory analysis of them ; 
and indeed the substance of most of them has been reported in the 
foregoing pages. There is one query, the last, the answers to 
which are strongly indicative of the dreadful extremity to which 
large numbers of the poor of Ireland are occasionally reduced. 
The question is, * Are any persons known to have died of actual 
destitution in your parish within the last three years V After what 
has been shown of the extreme sympathy of the poor for each 
other, it will be obvious that, so long as there is a potato left in 
any parish, it is difficult to suppose any human being will be 
allowed to starve outright for want of it. Consequently, the answer 
generally given is * None.' But in several instances cases of actual 
starvation are mentioned, as having occurred within the knowledge 
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We hope shortly to have the evidence, not yet printed^ on the 
relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland ; in which will be 
found, if we mistake not, the main cause of the misery of the Irish 
people, viz. the exaction of exorbitant rents as the condition of 
cultivating the land, the sole means of livelihood in that country^ 
by those on whom the law has conferred its unconditional owner- 
ship; and who collect their rents from a famishing tenantry by 
help of an English army and an armed police. Nothing but the 
presence of this overwhelming force, and the extraordinary pati- 
ence of that long-suffering people, could have admitted of their 
endurance up to this time of a state of misery unparalleled in 
any other age or country. Even that patience, however, must 
have limits, and perhaps they are not far off. Mr. Potter says, 
(p. 505,) * I have heard many men declare, that unless something 
were done for them, it would come to this, that every man should 
seize whatever he could lay hands on.' 

The result of the exposure now officially taking place, aft^r 
careful and deliberate investigation, cannot but be the speedy 
enactment of a legal provision for all classes of the destitute poor 
of Ireland. We say of all classes, because the impossibility of 
leaving any one class in their present condition, after it has been 
publicly made known, is obvious — because the able-bodied la- 
bourer out of work^ to whose relief the greatest objection is usually 
made, appears from the evidence to be generally the most pitiable 
object of any — because it would be ridiculous to attempt to draw 
any distinction between the claims of a man sick from disease, and 
of one sick from hunger through the impossibility of procuring 
work, or between the perishing families of the one and of the other 
— because the horrible evils of general mendicancy, which disgrace, 
disturb, and ruin Ireland, can be put a stop to by no measure 
which shall fall short of securing every well-conducted inhabitant 
of Ireland from absolute destitution — the able-bodied by employ- 
ment, the infirm by judiciously administered relief. 

Such of the landlords of Ireland as oppose the introduction of 
poor-laws — (and happy we are to know that many, very many, are 
in favour of it) — are led to do so, if we believe their ablest 
advocates, not from any regard to their own interests — not from 
any fears of the poor-tax falling (as unquestionably it ought to be 
made to fall) upon them^ the rich-^Oh, no 1 they think not, dis- 
interested souls I of themselves — but from their excessive regard 
for the condition and morals of the poor, which they are convinced 
will be dreadfully deteriorated and contaminated by any system of 
legal relief.'*' We have shown what the moral and physical con- 

* See the Speeches of Mr. Spring Rice, Lord Limerick, andj Mr. O'Connell 
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gift of God to the people He has brought into existence on its 
surface. 

If ever the will of the Creator was manifested in His works, it 
is in Ireland, where the soil teems with natural fertility, only needing 
the labour of its ample and industriously inclined population to 
produce abundance of every comfort in life for all. God's will, we 
say, is manifest. He has filled the earth with plenteousness, that 
the people he has planted there might enjoy it in return for their 
labour. How has man perverted his obvious intention 1 A third 
of the rich soil lies yet uncultivated ; the rest but half-tilled by a 
dispirited, starved, naked, beggarly, and discontented people, the 
bulk of the produce of whose industry, such as it is, is swept off 
to other lands to be sold for the exclusive benefit oJF a handful of 
men, whom the law invests with the unconditional ownership of 
this fair portion of God's earth, and with the power, if they so 
choose, of absolutely starving all its inhabitants ! Aiid this law, 
we wisely expect this unhappy population to cherish, venerate, 
and implicitly obey ! 

Shame ! shame! we repeat, on that State which of all the civil- 
ized world ishall be the last to recognize the claim of the orphan 
and the widow, the sick, the aged, and the crippled, on the charity 
of their wealthy neighbours — the right of every peaceable and obe- 
dient member of society to the means of existence — the duty which 
every government owes to the meanest of its subjects — to afford 
that security to the lives of the many which it lavishes on the pro- 
perty of the few ! Shame on the past government of Ireland ! 
Shame on those loud declaimers upon her wrongs, and professed 
champions of her rights, who have hitherto either openly opposed, 
or cunningly delayed and frustrated, that all-important measure of 
simple justice, the denial of which renders Ireland a spectacle of 
compassion and horror to the civilized world ! * 

"* We remark that Mn O' Connell has, with his usual versatility, turned once more 
into an advocate for an Irish poor-law, after virulently opposing it for three years 
past. We hail the reluctant change, as a sure indication of the general favour which 
the proposal meets with in Ireland, and to which the all-hut omnipotent agitata 
himseli n^ust bow. His speech, to be sure, in the late session, on the second readinj; 
of Sir K. Musgrave's Bill, was a repetition of all the fallacies which have been con- 
stantly produced against the measure for which he on the same day voted ! But on 
his return to Ireland, we find him once more renewing his promise to bring forward a 
poor-law 1 Him ! It is now some years since we warned the British Government, 
that by delaying to bring forward this necessary measure, while Mr. O* Connell was 
obstinately opposed to it, they would give him the opportunity of eventually claiming 
and carrying off all the credit and popularity of it himself, and thus confirm his 
supremacy* Our anticipation is verineu. 
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hands ; the active and acute bookseller found him little fitted for 
the practical details of such a business — we suppose the two men 
soon discovered^ moreover, that their feelings on political subjects 
were irreconcileable. On this rupture, Mr. Pringle assumed the 
management of a rival journal in the same city, which did not 
prosper under his superintendence, and has since been abandoned 
altogether. He, in shorty became thoroughly disgusted with Edin- 
burgh and M^ith magazines, and was ready to eitibrace any prospect 
that might present itself of transferring his energies to a new 
country and a different species of occupation. In 1819 the 
government resolved to send out some 5000 new settlers to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and parliament voted 50,000Z. to defray the 
charges of their conveyance. Mr. Pringle*s father^ though an old 
liian, still in vigour^ and perplexed with the difficulty of providing 
for half a dozen sons, all of whom, except Thomas, had been 
educated for agriculture only, was one of not a few heads of families 
in his condition of life who determined to take part in this enter- 
prise. Thomas readily offered himself to accompany his kindred ; 
and his abilities and attainments soon pointed him out as the 
natural intellectual leader and captain of the emigrant band to 
which these exiles of Teviotdale attached themselves. 

His description of the whole party^ as they appeared when their 
disembarkation took place, is very good. Here they are on the 
beach, waiting for their route from the authorities of Cape-Town. 
Besides his own Scottish friends, he says : — 

' There were respectable tradesmen and jolly farmers, with every 
appearance of substance and snug English comfort about them. There 
were watermen, fishermen, and sailors, from the Thames and English 
sea*port8, with the reckless and weather-beaten look usual in persons 
of their perilous and precarious professions. There were numeroim 
groups of pale-visaged artisans and operative manufacturers, from 
London and other lai^e towns— of whom, doubtless, a certain propor- 
tion were persons of highly reputable character and steady habits ; but 
a far larger portion were squalid in their aspect, slovenly in their 
atdre and domestic arrangements, and discontented and uncourteoua 
in their demeanour. Lastly, there were parties of pauper agricultural 
labourers, sent out by the aid of their respective parishes — healthier 
perhaps than the class just mentioned, but not apparently happier in 
mind, nor less generally demoralised by the untoward influence of 
their former social condition. On the whole, they formed a motley 
and unprepossessing collection of people. I should say that probably 
about a third part were persons of real respectability of character, and 
possessed of some worldly substance ; but that the remaining two- 
thirds were composed of individuals of a very unpromising description 
—^persons who had hung loose upon society — low in morals or 
desperate in circumstances. Enterprise many of these doubtlesslyi 

' possessed 
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ii(M>*Mt<l In an vtuincnt i^rtt : but too man;' appeared to be idle, 
inkulvnt, tni) drunken, aud RiDtinuusly diepoird towHitls their roasters 
uitd MittrtuK. And tritli lucfa qualitiata it ivbi not possible to augnr 
wry f«<vttr»l»Iir "f tlwif fuluru conduct and deMioy, or of the welfare 
u( |hM» who bad colkrted tbcm in EoglAnd. and whose euccess in 
tMVM|>)tw|i iH* raunlty drpctulrd «olir«ly on their Bteady industry.' — 
l^is l»\ 131. 

'V\u% b^uU, tbc t'lrtt tietiKlinient of ih« .5000, arrived in the 
MitiM; vv^v n lt>W; aiHl the < African Sketches' give a lively 
«Uil yM<tw«^iM Mmitive of ib« fortuiiei of Mr. Pnngtc and Im 
(HtiHvllUlv vwuwitooa dovu to 1937, when lie returned to Kng- 
UihL 'Vhp viiluwe afftwd*. tuoteuver, ■ great deal of curious aixl 
Ui(kl>-mWK«linK tutviiu«li<.Mi concerning the state of Mociety and 
luanuvi*. «Uti Miitm bcaulirid ininBciiptr both in prose and in 
t*tM u(' vvtviual TCA'uviy, ni (lie wild ai I remote district where 
llw aiUkiu fuuiMk lu« alK^Utl dwv-lling>plai-e, and which it would 
Itttv tw'vn h^ijit iitt bun if he Itad ucvcr abandoned. 

'tW 1'v\Wlil«W dvUvhmeui pmcnllj had tlieir lucalion assigned 
llMHItt— kiUl Htlh t*itn«W lu lie «aii. after a fatiguing journey of* J 
w\>H*\ IkVUHlwd wiW. kkty at Ven^th leached it in snfety :— fl 

' At Wt^lk, tItM «lttrM«4lii«ry curtion* ackd hwr-breadtb escapes 1 
llw W*tkillV ikoWU ttf t«i« vafg«na and tbc partial damaga of < 
Mtkvit «» IIVI tkrwiMti Um Iwt ^<*rt of the glen, and found ourselvea 
Kii tlivi •iiiuuilt i>f an vUvaled ndgis roRimnnding a view of the ex- 
hH..IH ,'t ll>.< i„|l,y "Aiul i».\v. luvnti^T." paid the Dutch -Afriran 
111 III 1 Kt iii't »lii> uiiiiuniiiilrd oiir escort, " daar leg uice ivltl — there 
''■■• iiMii I iihiili V.'' I.t'iikiinj ill the direciion where he pointed, ive 
ii.iii III, I *i,.|,i|inj( 111 ilie imrihwnrd, a beautiful Ta)e, about six or 
■Ml. loll.. i„ Inmili, mill viivjiiig from one to I«-o in breadth. It 
'■11" ■" • >1 I il.li It 1 i^iiliiiii biiKiii, or cut Je Mc, surrounded on all sides 
''I 'ii> 'iiii|<l,ii|„<,i||„ ,,| Ktvrp mid Mc rile mountains, rising in the back- 
!■ i"iinil 1 1,1 1, u|,„, || iiiiii'ifmiii riil){ea of very considerable elevation — 
'*■ """i"'H» lulii^ ,i\ iliii ni'Biiun covered with snow, and estimated 

*'' '"' ' (nnii ii, /iiiiiii fill iiliuve the level of the aea. The lower 

' ' ''■'III 1 iii.|„ «|,,i||l,l,„| liver, thoii(;h Bomewhat scantilv, with grass 
""" ''i'-l"« (till llio hi-lliniinf Die vuUey, through which the infant 
■'■' ""■•II. (I. .(,,1^ |iMni'iileil 11 wnnii, (ilensant, and secluded aspect — 
'■(' '-"'111.). )i«(it iiii,, viidniil iiu-iuUnvK, sheltered and embellished, 
■ ^ '!''■' I.I ii,|, i.|„„„|)„ |„ii, (villi nrovi-» of mimosa trees, among which 
' '"' ' '"' 111 (III. iiioiiiiH'i- lii'iiU of wild animals — antelopes and 

,j||"';"" I I J, I liniiirl'i'il i|iiietude. " Sae that's the lot o' 

,/_,,'' , il.i'ii I ■■ i|ii<itli line of the party. ■' Awee), now that 

,i',iii " ' ^ i"'> "ill I, I iiKiiiii miy III" place, looks no sae mickle amiss, 

, '" ^ ' '••• ir.i (MiMiiijr III! lliiil ill, provided ihae haughs turn out 

"''"'■ '''■' |. \..,.,\ |,„ II, r i.iri.nl., and we can but contiive to find a 

■"' tiui „• ((,)„ „, ||i,.|ii[id ^\k\\ into the lowlands — like ony 

'• '■■'"■ 
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It was on a Saturday evening that they first outspanned {i. e. 
unyoked) on the turf of the valley to which Pringle gave the name 
of Glen-Lynden. The account of the next day is in our author's 
best manner. 

* Having selected one of the hymns of our national church, all 
united in singing it to one of the old pathetic melodies with which it is 
usually conjoined in the sahbath worship of our native land. The day 
was bright and still, and the voice of psalms rose witli a sweet and 
touching solemnity among those wild mountains, where the praise of 
the true God had never, in all human probability, been sung before. 
The words of the hymn (composed by Logan) were appropriate to 
our situation, and affected some of our congregation very sensibly : — ' 
*' O God of Bethel ! by whose hand thy people still are fed ; 

Who through this weary pilgrimage hast all our fathers led : 
Through each perplexing path of life our wandering footsteps guide; 
Give us each day our daily bread, and raiment fit provide: — 
O ! spread thy covering wings^around, till all our wanderings cease, 
And at our Father's loved abode our souls arrive in peace.'* 

* While we were singing, an antelope (oribi)^ which appeared to 
have wandered down the valley without observing us, stood for a- little 
while on the opposite side of the rivulet, gazing at us in innocent 
amazement, as if yet unacquainted with man, the great destroyer. On 
this day of peace it was, of course, permitted to depart unmolested.* — 
pp. 156, 157. 

Such was their first peaceful Sunday, — now for the night that 
followed : — 

* The night was extremely dark, and the rain fell so heavily that, in 
spite of the abundant supply of dry firewood which we had luckily 
provided, it was not without difficulty that we could keep one watch- 
fire burning. Having appointed our watch for the night, (a service 
which all the male adults, masters as well as servants, agreed to 
undertake in rotation,) we had retired to rest, and, excepting our sen- 
tinels, were all buried in sleep, when about midnight we were sud- 
denly roused by the roar of a lion close to our tents : it was so loud 
and tremendous, that for a moment I actually thought a thunder- 
storm had burst upon us. But the peculiar expression of the sound — 
the voice of fury as well as of power — instantly undeceived me ; and 
instinctively snatching my loaded gun from the tent pole, I hurried 
out, fancying that the savage beast was about to break into our camp. 
Most of our men had sprung to their arms, and were hastening to the 
watch-fire with a similar apprehension. But all around was utter 
darkness ; and scarcely two of us were agreed as to the quarter 
whence the voice had issued. This uncertainty was occasioned partly 
perhaps by the peculiar mode this animal often has of placing his 
mouth near the ground when he roars — so that the voice rolls, as it 
were, like a breaker along the earth : partly, also, to the echo from 
a mountain-rock which rose abruptly on the opposite bank of the 

river; 
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Kid carbonadjes, k-la-Hottentot, 

Broird on a forked twig ; and, pepper'd hot 

With Chili pods, a dish called Caffer-stew ; 

Smoked ham of porcupine, and tongue of gnu. 

This fine white household bread (of Margaret's baking) 

Comes from an oven too of my own making, 

Scoop'd from an ant-hill. Did I ask before 

If you would taste this brawn of forest-boar ? 

* Our fruits, I must confess, make no great show : 
Trees, grafts^ and layers must have time to grow. 
But here's green roasted maize, and pumpkin pie, 
And wild asparagus. Or will you try 
A slice of water-melon — fine for drouth. 
Like sugarM ices melting in the mouth — ? 

' But cx>me, let's crown the banquet with some wine. 
What will you drink ? Champagne ? Port ? Claret ? Stein ? 
Well, not to teaze you with a thirsty jest, 
Lo, there our only vintage stands confest. 
In that half-aum upon the spigot-rack ; 
And, certes, though it keeps the old Kaap smaaky 
The wine is light and racy ; so we learn, 
In laughing mood, to call it Cape Sauterne.' 

Pringle, in a word, was the chief man of the settlement— and, 
whenever there was no particular pressure of business^ he could 
mount his horse, and give still more pleasure than he received 
by making a progress among his hospitable British neighbours, 
missionaries, and others, of this picturesque frontier; and his 
accounts, both of his life at home, and his frequent excursions, 
convey the impression, throughout several chapters, of a mied 
variously stimulated, active, and happy. Thus occupied au(d 
amused, thus esteemed and honoured, vihy might not this amiable 
man have continued all bis earthly days at Glen*Lynden? Biit 
no — all these things, after a season, lost their relish-— once more 
Pringle became discontented and ready for any change. Persons * 
born and reared in a humble class of society, who attract a^y 
notice beyond that sphere by their literary attainments, may be 
easily excused if they come to take rather too high an estiiMt^ 
of their own importance. Acquirements and performances which, 
however meritorious, would not in a higher circle of life excite 
anything like astonishment, are in their case regarded at home,, 
and by all the immediate personal observers, as things almost 
out of the usual course of nature. The fatal word ^ genius ' is 
rung about the .village, and the clearest head and the humblest 
heart run a great risk of being dazzled and inflated. Such had 
been the fate of Pringle in bis Roxburghshire valley^ and such 

was 
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martyr of philanthropy aiid freedom, returned to this country, 
and claimed compensation from the Colonial Office for what he 
called the tyrannical injustice of Lord Charles Somerset*s pro- 
ceedings. He alleged that the breaking up of his paper had 
stripped him of property worth 1000/. 

The late Lord Bathurst, then Colonial Secretary, appears to 
have dealt kindly by Mr. Pringle. He understood well the views 
and tempers of colonial adventurers of all classes ; and respecting 
the intentions of the man, was little disposed to think harshly of 
his imprudences. He did as much for Pringle as he could have 
done without actual injustice to the much -calumniated Governor, 
who would fain have continued to be Pringle's benefactor. In 
a word, the Earl very intelligibly signified, that if he chose to 
return to the Cape, resume his position at Glen-Lynden, and 
remain there quietly for a time, the government at home would 
keep him in mind, and embrace some early opportunity of serving 
him. But this did not satisfy Pringle : he remained in London-S- 
piled memorial on memorial, all in vain — and at length found an 
establishment in the city as Secretary to one of the Anti- Slavery 
Societies. Devoted to the duties of this new office, it was only in 
connexion with them that for some years he had ever been heard 
of, until shortly before his death these * Sketches ' were published. 
We presume their appearance followed immediately the dissolution 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, which again threw him on his litera- 
ture for daily support. But he was, by this time, less than ever 
qualified for the anxious existence of a mere literary adventurer 
in a great capital. His health, never strong, began to give way ; 
he sickened and died — we believe in about the forty-fifth year of 
his age — early in the spring of this year ; and it is at once sad and 
pleasing to have to relate that his long illness was relieved of much 
misery that must otherwise have overclouded it, by the ever-ready 
bountifulness of that admirable institution. The Literary Fund of 
London. A gentler or kinder heart has not often been stilled. 
His history abounds in matter of encouragement for persons of 
his original class, but not less surely in matter of warning. 

He wrote many verses while in Africa, — and by these he 
will be, at all events, remembered among the colonists; but 
he little deserves to be forgotten elsewhere. What strikes us as 
most remarkable in Pringle's poetry is its almost constant ele- 
gance. Nothing could be more remote from the image of con- 
ventional elegance than the appearance, the manners, the spoken 
language even, of the man himself: yet there is rarely in his prose, 
and almost never in his verse, anything with which the most fasti- 
dious reader can have the smallest right to be offended. We think 
the following lines in their style almost faultless :— - 
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Humming low his tanelesB song, 
Or whistling to the homed throng. 
From the destroying foeman fled. 
He serves the Colonist for bread : 
Yet this poor heathen Bechuan 
Bears on his brow the port of man : 
A naked, homeless exile he. 
But not debased by Slavery. 

' Now, wizard-like, slow Twilight suls 
With soundless wing adown the vales. 
Waving with his shadowy rod 
The owl and bat to come abroad. 
With things that hate the garish sun, 
To frolic now when day is done. 
Now along the meadows damp 
The enamoured fire-fly lights his lamp ; 
Link-boy he of woodland green, 
To light fair Avon's Elfin Queen j 



Here, I ween, more wont to shine 
To light the thievish porcupine, 
Plundering my melon-bed, — 
Or villain lynx, whose stealthy tread 
Rouses not the wakeful hound 
As he creeps the folds around. 

'But lo! the night-bird's boding 
scream 
Breaks abrupt my twilight dream ; 
And warns me it is time to haste 
My homeward walk across the waste* 
Lest my rash tread provoke the wrath 
Of adder coiled upon the path. 
Or tempt the lion from the wood. 
That soon will prowl, athirst for blood. 
Thus, murmuring my thoughtful strain, 
I seek our wattled cot again.* 

pp. 21-2;. 



Pringle, however, could sound a more stirring note. No one 
who ever conversed with him but must have been struck with the 
sudden fire which could occasionally flash from his soft, large, be- 
nignant eye ; never was a countenance more indicative of manly 
mettle than his, when there was anything to call forth such expres- 
sion. But we really could have formed no notion, until we read 
these Sketches, of the gallant and heroic daring of which Pringle, 
in his own feeble person, was capable, when thrown among scenes 
of excitement and peril ; or how well his verse could keep pace 
with such ardours. Small, weak, and distorted as he was, utterlv 
helpless in case of the most trivial accident to the horse he mounted, 
Pringle could never be kept from taking his fair share in those most 
hazardous expeditions after elephants and lions which formed the 
most lively feature in the life of the Glen-Lynden settlers. We 
have not room for his prose sketches of such doings, though they 
are extremely good, but must not pass over the following lyric, in 
which, we think, every one will agree with us that Pringle has 
caught and transferred to a far different scene not a little of the 
old Border fire : — 

* Mount — ^mount for the hunting — with musket and spear ! 
Call our friends to the field, for the Lion is near ! 

Call Arend and Ekhard and Groepe to the spoor ; 
Call Muller and Coetzer and Lucas Van Tuur. 

' Ride up Eildon-CIeugh, and blow loudly the bugle : 
Call Slinger and Allie and Dikkop and Dugal ; 
And George with the elephant-gun on his shoulder, — 
In a perilous pinch none is better or bolder. 

* In the gorge of the glen lie the bones of my steeds 
And the hoofs of a heifer of fatherland's breed ; 
But mount, my brave boys ! if our rifles prove true, 
We'll soon make the spoiler his ravages rue. 

02 * Ho ! 
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death — except one, namely, that of Mr. Peter Rennie, who was un- 
fortunately killed by the bursting of a gun, in 1825. My father, at 
the patriarchal age of eighty years, enjoys the mild sunset of life in 
the midst of his children and grand-children : the latter, of whom 
there is a large and rapidly increasing number, having been, with a 
few exceptions, all bom in South Afnca. The party have more than 
doubled their original numbers, by births alone, during the last twelve 
years. Several additional families of relatives, and of old acquaint- 
ance, have also lately joined them. 

* Without having any pretensions to wealth, and with very little 
money among them, the Glen-Lynden settlers may be said to be in a 
, thriving, and, on the whole, in a very enviable condition. They are 
no longer molested by either predatory Bushmen or CafFers ; — they 
have abundance of all that life requires for competence and for com- 
fort ; and they have few causes of anxiety about the future. Some of 
them, who have now acquired considerable flocks of merino sheep, 
have even a fair prospect of attaining by degrees to moderate wealth. 
They have excellent means of education for their children ; they have 
a well-selected subscription library of about four hundred volumes ; 
and, what is still more important, they have the public ordinances of 
religion duly and purely maintained among them. They have now a 
parish minister (the Rev. Alexander Welsh, a clergyman of the Scot- 
tish Church) established in the valley of Glen-Lynden, with a decent 
stipend from the Government, augmented by their own voluntary 
contributions. 

' On the whole, I have great cause to bless God, both as regards 
the prosperity of my father's house, and in many respects also as 
regards my own career in life, (whatever may be my future worldly 
fortunes,) that His good Providence directed our emigrant course 
fourteen years ago to the wilds of Southern Africa.' — ^p. 498. 

With these words this amiable man closes his volume. He 
had, before his last illness overtook him, resolved on making his 
way back to Glen-Lynden, never again to be tempted out of that 
dear retirement ; and we believe his wife and children are ere now 
on their way to rejoin there the affectionate kindred whose remote 
descendants will honour the name of Thomas Pringle. 

We now come to the work of Lieutenant Moodie, of the 2 1st 
Fusileers^ who, like Pringle, left this country for the Cape in 
1819, and, like him, abandoned the colony after a residence and 
struggle of ten years. This gentleman, however, had no imme- 
diate connexion with the Government scheme for which 50,000Z. 
were granted by Parliament in the year above-mentioned. His 
attempt was dependent on the isolated experiment of the family 
to which he belongs — a family which had for ages held a high 
station among the gentry of the Orkney Islands. 

The lieutenant informs us^ that^ soon after the peace of 1815, his 
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entered into regular indentures, by which, in return for the expenses 
of their exportation and outfit, they bound themselves to work for 
Mr. Moodie on a certain fised rate of wages, during a certain num- 
ber of years after their arrivnl in South Africa, or to buy up their 
indentures at a reasonable rate, also fi.ted and determined beforehand. 
The ex-laird, ho\¥ever, made a sad mistake in ihis matter, or rather a 
whole heap of mistakes. First of all, these people were not from hi« 
own part of Scotland, but from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh ; 
and thu»i, neither had thevthatattachment and respect for his person 
which he would probably have found in a similar congregatioD of 
Orcadians, nor had he that intimate acquaintance with iheir manners 
and habits of industry which is so desirable in the leader of a colo- 
nial settlement. Moreover, while they had no habitual veneration 
for him, they were closely allied with each other — he was like the 
foreign captain of a troop raised all in the same village. Mr. 
Moodie relied implicitly on the solemn contracts entered into with 
these people — he had been careful in admitting none who could 
not produce certificates of good character, and would not suspect 
that, once removed from the eyes of all neighbours and con- 
nexions, except those who were exposed to exactly the same temp- 
tation with himself, the austere and sanctimonious presbyterian could 
make up his mind to a deliberate fraud — indeed, a plain theft and 
robbery. Such, however, was, in all but a very few cases, the result. 

Mr. Moodie had not been long in South Africa before the great 
majority of his people broke all their contracts, abandoned him for 
ever, and scattered themselves over the vast colony — wherever they 
could get good wages — without the least regard to his interests, and 
in such a manner as to baffle him and his agents most completely. 
The laird, however, was not wholly out of his element as the 
master of a huge grazing district, in whatever part of the world it 
might be placed : some of his people did keep their faith, and by 
their assistance, and that of Hottentots hired in the room of the 
fraudulent fugitives, he by degrees overcame the worst difficulties of 
his new position. His country education and previous habiis were 
in no small degree adapted to the colonial existence — his old expe- 
rience as a justice of peace was found valuable^and he seems, ere 
he had been many years in South Africa, to have earned for himself 
great personal consideration among all classes of his neighbours. 
So much for the laird. 

His two younger brothers — the one a naval, the other a military 
officer — had both been reduced to half-pay about the same lime 
when his rental sustained its cruel reduction. These gentlemen 
no sooner heard of his African scheme than, from opposite points 
of the compass, they both hastened to join him in his new location 
of the penates; and the soldier it is whose narrative now lies 
before us. The 
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But presently the distance and solitude of the location became 
distasteful to his servants, and one by one they all left him. For 
some weeks the poor gentleman remained acttmlly alone in the 
midst of the woods and wilds, with five hundred head of cattle to 
take care of. Under such circumstances^ the courage even of a 
Fusileer might pardonably give way ; and though a lucky accident 
brought him help and company, and he once more resumed his 
efforts, yet he seems never to have quite recovered the shock of his 
Robinson Crusoe desertion, and to have, in short, contracted a 
fixed disgust for the very name of Southern Africa. The lieutenant 
sold his lot and stock — came over to England, and wrote his book — 
but before it could be published he was already on his way to 
Upper Canada. We sincerely hope he may have better luck there 
than at the Cape, but there seems some reason to fear that he is of 
an unsettling disposition. We doubt if he will reclaim any consi- 
derable section of the Canadian forests ; but he will, if his views 
are moderate, find his half pay a very comfortable' income, and 
certainly he will be at no loss either for hearty cheer or jolly com- 
pany, if he chooses to locate himself within dining distance of that 
epicurean of the woods. Dr. Dunlop.* 

We must now give a specimen or two of Lieutenant Moodie's 
descriptions and anecdotes ; of his historical and philosophical 
disquisitions the less that is said the better : it is enough to men- 
tion, as to the former department, that he opens a paragraph with 
a statement that * Egypt was indebted for the first gernis of her 
improvement to Judtea' (p. 301) — and as to the latter, any one 
may see that before he entered the Fusileers he must have been 
unfortunate enough to attend at Aberdeen or elsewhere some of 
those dreary drivellings which Sir James Mackintoshes friend 
Dunbar used to call lectures on ethics^ so luxuriantly does he 
flourish about ' the hunter and shepherd state,' &c. &c. 8cc. His 
account of one of the great Dutch graziers of the interior, a neigh- 
bour of his brother the laird, seems to us the best thing that ever 
was published on the subject of these greasy barbarians. 

' Among the neighbours whom we visited in the course of our rides 
in the vicinity of Groot Vaders Bosch was an old man of the name of 
Bothai His house stood in a plain, surrounded on all sides by high 
hills ; and in front, towards the mountains, a scene met the eye which 
for wild and savage magnificence could hardly be exceeded in nature. 

* We allude to the author of Notes hj a Backwoodsmaa,' published two or three 
years ago — ^in which he gives some specimens of a cookery book that mifi;ht have 
found favour with Polyphemus, and records sundry post-prandial exercitations on a 
corresponding scale. We are far, however, from wishing to speak lightly of the work 
as a whole. On the contrary, the doctor's ludicrous anecdotes, and the broad humour 
of his own style throughout, only set off to more advantage the sterling sense and 
shrewdness of nis advice to emigrants on the most interesting subjects. 

A river 
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and were rapidly pursuing and gaining ground on me. Under these 
circumstances, I determined to reserve my fire as a last resource ; 
and, turning off at right angles in the opposite direction, I made for 
the banks of the smaU river, with the view to take refuge among the 
rocks on the other side, where I should have been safe. 

* Before I got within fifty yards of the river, the elephants were 
within twenty paces of me — the large female in the middle, and the 
other three on either side of her, apparently with the intention of 
making sure of me ; all of them screaming so tremendously, that I was 
almost stunned by the noise. I immediately turned round, cocked my 
gun, and aimed at the head of the largest — the female. But the gun, 
unfortunately, from the powder being damp, hung fire till I was in 
the act of taking it from my shoulder, when it went off, and the ball 
merely grazed the side of her head. 

' Halting only for an instant, the animal again rushed furiously 
forward. I fell — I cannot say whether struck down by her trunk 
or not. She then made a thrust at me with her tusk. Fortunately 
for me she had only one, which, still more luckily, missed its mark. 
Seizing me with her trunk by the middle, she threw me beneath her 
fore-feet, and knocked me about between them for a little space ; I 
was scarcely in a condition to compute the time very accurately, but, 
judging from my feelings, it appeared an intolerably long one, and 
I had great reason to complain of the ** leaden -footed " minutes, 
which seemed to be hours in my uncomfortable situation. 

* Once she pressed her foot on my chest with such force that 
I felt the bones bending under the weight ; and then she trod on the 
middle of my arm, which fortunately lay flat on the ground at the 
time. During this rough handling, however^ I never entirely lost my 
recollection^ else I have little doubt she would have settled my accounts 
with this world; hut^ owing to the roundness of her foot, I generally 
managed^ by twisting my body and limbs, to escape her direct tread. 

* While 1 was still undergoing this buffeting. Lieutenant Chisholm, 
of the Royal African Corps, and Diedrick, a Hottentot, fired several 
shots at her from the side of a neighbouring hill, one of which hit 
her in the shoulder ; and at the same time her companions retiring 
and screaming to her from the edge of the forest, she reluctantly left 
me, giving me a cuff or two with her hind feet in passing. I rose, 
picked up my gun, and staggered away as fast as my aching bones, 
would allow me ; but, observing that she turned round, as if meditating 
a second attempt on my life before entering the bush, I lay down in 
the long grass, by which means I escaped her observation. 

' On reaching the top of the hill I met my brother, who had not 
been at this day's hunt, but had ran out on being told by one of the 
men, *' Sir, I saw somebody killed by the elephant just now ; I don't 
know whether it was your brother or Mr. Chisholm ; but killed he 
was, for I saw his brains.'* He afterwards heard from others he 
met on the way that I was the unlucky person, and was of course not 
a little surprised at seeing me with whole bones, though plastered 
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to walk, she placed her flank or her shoolder to his wounded side, and 
supported him. This scene continued nearly half an hour, until the 
female received a severe wound from Mr. C. Mackenzie, of the Royal 
African Corps, which drove her again to the bush, where she speedily 
sank exhausted from the loss of blood ; and the male soon afterwards 
received a mortal wound from the same officer.' — vol. ii. p. 79-87. 

Here we close our extracts from one of the most amusing books 
we have lately met with. We are always shy of depending, as 
to serious colonial questions^ on the opinions of persons who 
have been unfortunate in their own locations; and therefore we 
shall not quote any of Mr. M oodie's severe strictures, either on the 
missionaries among the Hottentots^ whose little settlements are^ 
according to him^ so many focuses of hypocrisy and disaffection^ — 
or on the growth of dissenting chapels in the various towns of 
the Cape Colony, which he ascribes to the ' decidedly republican 
principles of all our countrymen of the middling and lower orders.' 
The Lieutenant's refractory Hottentot servants seem to have 
found, on various occasions, shelter and protection at missionary 
stations ; and we have seen how severely the elder Moodie suffered 
by the unprincipled desertion of the long-faced artizans who 
formed the bulk of his followers from Scotland. To these, and 
other personal circumstances, the Lieutenant's bitter diatribes 
must no doubt be mainly ascribed. On the other hand, from 
considerations of a different sort, which we need not waste time 
in expounding, we set little value on the pro-missionary and pro- 
methodist statements of Mr. Pringle. We can accept neither of 
these writers as a safe authority on subjects of this kind. 

With regard to the general question of South African Coloniza- 
tion, we think the two books lead, on the whole, to exactly the 
same conclusion — namely, that a family in middle life whose habits 
have been agricultural> who have some little capital at command, 
and who are willing to sacrifice everything in the likeness of 
civilized society, beyond the pale of their own settlement, — cannot 
in any of our colonies find a situation where they might be more 
sure of a coarse abundance soon, and by-and-bye of accumulated 
wealth : while there is a vast and daily increasing demand for mere 
labour of every sort, so that individuals of the working order, 
whether in town or country, who can manage to pay the passage 
to the Cape, and will serve steadily for a very few years, may count 
to a perfect certainty on realizing property enough to elevate them 
in their turn to the class of landed yeomen. Even at Albany ^ for 
instance, according to the latest accounts we have seen, mechanics 
were receiving at least 5s. a-day ; farm labourers Ss, 9d. a-day ; 
and house servants, besides food and lodging, from 9,01. to 30^. per 
annum. We confess that, were we called on to advise any indivi- 
dual 
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the Vice-President of the Astronomical Society, to whose gra- 
tuitous labours, and they have not been light, we are indebted 
for the production of the work before us ; into better hands, we 
may safely assert, its valuable materials could not have fallen : his 
profound knowledge of mathematics and astronomy pointed him 
out, in a particular manner, for the task of Editor ; and he 
has performed it with that clearness of elucidation, feeling, and 
judgment which might have been expected from one of his 
correct and business-like habits. The expensive work has been 
brought out, in a limited impression, by order of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, with the view of supplying copies 
of it to astronomical observatories, celebrated astronomers, public 
libraries, literary and scientific institutions, and to individuals dis- 
tinguished for general science, whether at home or abroad. 

To Mr. Baily also is due the sole merit of having rescued from 
oblivion the largest portion of the highly-interesting documents 
which this volume includes. He says, — 

' During the year 1833 I was informed that an opposite neighbour 
of mine (Edward Giles, Esq. No. 5, Tavistock Place) was in pos- 
session of a large collection of original manuscript letters, written by 
the celebrated Mr. John Flamsteed to his friend Mr. Abraham Sharp, 
formerly his assistant at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, who 
at that time resided at Little Horton, in Yorkshire, where he lived a 
very secluded life, passing most of his time in astronomical calcula- 
tions. These letters were found some years ago, at Mr. Sharp's 
house, in a box deposited in a garret, filled with various books and 
papers ; and Mr. Giles was good enough to send them over to me for 
my perusal. I immediately recognized the hand- writing of Flam- 
steed, and found that they contained much interesting and original 
matter, connected with his astronomical labours.' — Preface, pp. xiii. 

Among the variety of matters which this correspondence em- 
braces, ^ the principal, the most novel, and the most interesting, are 
the account of the repeated difficulties and impediments which 
delayed, and almost prevented, the publication of the Historia 
Coelestis, and the new light which it throws, not only on the history 
of that transaction, but also on the whole of Flamsteed's labours in 
the infancy, as it may be called, of the science of astronomy.' 
fiut Mr. Baily did not stop short on making this valuable and un- 
looked-for discoverv. 

' Having recollected to have formerly seen, at the Royal Observa- 
tory, some manuscript papers originally belonging to Mr. Flamsteed, 
I proceeded thither to examine them more minutely, in order to see 
if any additional information could be obtained on this point; the 
Astronomer Royal kindly affording me every assistance in the pur- 
suit of my inquiries. To my great surprise and delight, I found 
there a vast mass of MS. books, papers and letters belonging to 
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tion of the lunar and planetary theories, suggesting remedies for the 
various anomalies that he too frequently met with, forming tahles for 
the more accurate computation of their places, and communicating the 
result of his inquiries with the greatest readiness to those who were 
prosecuting the same studies ; at the same time struggling, not merely 
with illness, hut with difficulties and obstructions of various kinds.' — 
pp. xvi. xvii. 

Nor did Mr. Baily's researches end here. He had recourse 
to all the documents bearing on the subject which the liritish 
Museum affords — to the several libraries of Oxford — the collection 
of Sir Isaac Newton's letters in that of Trinity College, Cambridge 
— and the Newtonian manuscripts belonging to the Earl of Ports- 
mouth. In short he was determined, as far as possible, to clear 
up the apparently strange and perverse proceedings of Newton 
and Halley, and the origin and nature of the quarrel between 
Flamsteed and his two distinguished contemporaries. 

The volume opens with a neat, lucid, and well-written preface 
by Mr. Baily, in iifty-eight pages ; — Flamsteed's History of his 
own Life and Labours, compiled from original manuscripts in his 
own hand-writing, together with an Appendix of Correspondence, 
consisting of three hundred letters nearly, extends to three hun- 
dred and sixty-four pages ; — and, lastly, the ' British Catalogue ' 
of Flamsteed, corrected and enlarged, with an Introduction by 
the Editor, and Notes, occupy about three hundred pages. The 
number of stars in the Catalogue amounts to 33 10. 

The autobiography of Flamsteed is incomplete, but the corre- 
spondence carries it on till his demise. It is divided chronolo- 
gically into seven parts. He commences by saying — * I was bom 
at Denby, in Derbyshire, in the year l646, on the IQth day of Au- 
gust, at 7h. l6m. afternoon ; my father, named Stephen, was the 
third son of Mr. William Flamsteed, of Little Hallam, and my 
mother, Mary, was the daughter of Mn John Spateman, of Derby, 
ironmonger. From these tvvo I derived my beginning, whose 
parents were of known integrity, honesty, and fortune, as they 
were of equal extraction and ingenuity.' He was tenderly edu- 
cated ' by reason of his natural weakness, which required more 
than ordinary care,* till he was three years old, when his mother 
died. His tirst ten years, he says, were spent in such employ- 
ments as children use to pass away their time with ; he was given 
to reading ' ranting stories of romances,' but at twelve left off the 
wild ones and confined himself to the better and * more probable ' 
sort ; « as reason increased ' he took to ' real histories,' and by 
the time he was fifteen years old, he had read Plutarch's Lives, 
Appian, Tacitus, Holingshed, Davies's Life of Queen Elizabeth, 
Sanderson's King Charles I., Heyling's Geography, &c. 
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of the comet ; and this was much celebrated by the report of the cures 
done in Ireland by Mr. Valentine Greatrackes, by the stroke of his 
hands, without the application of any medicine. At first, we supposed 
this to be only a fiction ; but when the report was confirmed by a 
particular relation of several strange cures effected, my father resolved 
to send me over into Ireland, to try if I might, by God's blessing, 
receive my strength again.' — pp. 12, 13. 

In the month of August he set out from Derby , by way of 
Liverpool, with one Clement Spicer, who we suppose was his 
father's servant : the two crossed over to Dublin, and proceeded all 
the way, en croupe, to Cappoquin near Youghall, on the Black- 
water river. On their arrival there, — 

• We heard that Mr. Greatrackes used to cure on the Lord's-day, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, of course ; and that the people who 
lodged at that place when we alighted were gone, expecting to be 
touched after sermon. Therefore, having refreshed ourselves, we 
went on foot to the Assaune, about a mile or more distant from Cap- 
poquin, and entering into his house, we saw him touch several ; some 
whereof were nearly cured, others on the mending hand, and some on 
whom his strokes had no eflfect,— of whom I might have said more, 
but that he hath been since in England ; and so both his person, cures, 
and carriage are well enough known amongst us. And though some 
seem to asperse him each way, for my part I think his gift was of 
God ; and for the course of his cures, I dare fully acquiesce with what 
Dr. Stubbs hath written of him. For though I am an eye-witness of 
several of his cures, yet am not able to remember or fitted to write 
them out as I saw them. 

' I was touched by him on my legs this afternoon (Sept. 11), but 
found not my disease to stir. Next morning I came again towards 
his house, and found him in his own yard, looking at his cattle. He 
had a kind of majestical, yet afifable, presence, a lusty body, and a 
composed carriage. I desired the privilege of his touch, and was 
granted it presently ; and saying to him I would not have been so 
hasty, had not our horse (which was a gentleman's courtesy to us) 
been on so bad a pasture, he very freely bade me bring him down to 
his house — he should have good feeding, and I should pay no more 
than I was to pay to my former host. I did so, and saw him put 
into a good pasture. And now I was stroked by him all over my 
body ; but found, as yet, no amends in anything but what I had before 
I came to Cappoquin.* — p. 16. 

His journey homewards is told with great simplicity : the fol- 
lowing mode of protecting one's hide from being galled when 
riding, must, we presume, be peculiar to the Emerald Island : — 

• Being returned, I was visited by my friends, I being so discom- 
posed by my journey that I was not very fit to appear at church that 
day. Yet had I not been so ill, but that riding on a dull horse (who 
trotted hard) betwixt Holmeschapel and Congleton, I was a little 
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In return to this communication, Flamsteed received a most 
<K>mplimentary letter from Mr. Oldenburg, the Secretary, which 
thus commences,^ — ' Although you did what you could to hide your 
n&me from us, yet your ingenious and useful labours for the ad- 
vancement of astronomy did soon discover you to us, upon our 
solicitous inquiries after their worthy author,' &c., urging him with 
an assurance that he can do the Society no greater kindness than 
to continue his industrious studies from year to year. From this 

Eeriod he carried on a scientific correspondence with Mr. Oldcn- 
urg, Mr. Collins, and other learned men of that day : — 

* Prom this time,' he says, • I began to have accounts sent me of 
all the mathematical books that were published either at home or 
abroad. In June, 1670, my father, taking notice of my correspond- 
ence with them and some other ingenious men whom I had never 
seen, would needs have me take a journey up to London, that I might 
h6 personally acquainted with them : that being the time of the year 
when his affairs would allow me liberty. I embraced the oflFer gladly, 
and there became first acquainted with Sir Jonas Moore [His Majesty's 
Surveyor of the Ordnance], who presented me with Mr. Townley's 
micrometer, and undertook to furnish me with telescope glasses at 
moderate rates. I left monies in Mr. Collins 's hands to pay for them : 
and in my return visited Dr. Barrow, and Mr. Newton, the Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge ; and Dr. Wroe, then a fellow 
of Jesus College there, with whom I corresponded frequently the four 
following years. Entered myself at Cambridge in Jesus College.' — 
pp. 28, 29. 

We stop for a moment at this auspicious period of our autobio- 
grapher's career, to advert to a circumstance noticed by Mr. 
JSaily, which, had it been true, and not, as it is, most palpably 
false, must have arrested for ever the progress of this remarkable 
man. The story is briefly this. He stands accused by Mri William 
Hutton, in his History of Derby, published in 1791 9 of having 
some time previous to the period of his life we have now arrived 
at> (say from sixteen to twenty years of age,) committed a high- 
way robbery, for which, the writer continues^ he was tried, con- 
victed^ and sentenced to be hanged ! Mr. Hutton's words are: — 

* John Flamsteed, the great mathematician, was a native of Derby. 
He was born in 1646, and continued in Derby till 1670. The first 
rudiments of his extensive learning he acquired at the free-school in 
St. Peter's churchyard. Amongst the early follies of his youth he 
was accused, with some degenerate companions, as being concerned 
in a highway robbery, for which he was tried and condemned* Cir- 
cumstances and friends appearing in his favour, the Royal pardon was 
procured from Charles II. This piece of discredit was not generally 
known in after life. The bent of his own mind being then pursued, 
he became one of the greatest ornaments of man. He disoovered new 
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cumstance must have occurred later than 1670! — that is, after 
the first Astronomer Royal was a man of twenty-four, and well 
known in the world. 

About the time of Flamsteed's first visit to London (1670), 
Mr. Newton was engaged in experiments on light and colours, 
and the improvement of telescopes. 'I could not at first' (says 
Flamsteed) ^ yield to his theory ; but, upon trial, found all 
the experiments succeeded as he related them; which kept me 
silent and in suspense, for 1 never could think that whiteness was 
a compound of all the different sorts of rays of light mixed.' This 
conviction induced him to turn his attention to the subject of 
Dioptrics f which he was soon master of. His time was now fully 
occuped in making observations of the planets, the moon and the 
stars, the sun^s horizontal parallax, &c., with a variety of astrono- 
mical calculations, which were mostly inserted in the Philosophical 
Transactions, to which he became a constant contributor. About 
this time also he says, ^ I wrote a small tract in English concerning 
the true diameters of all the planets, and their visible, when at the 
nearest distance from our earth, or their greatest remove from it ; 
which I sent to Mr. Newton in the year 1685, who has made use 
of it in the fourth book of his Principia,' 

Flamsteed's character as an able astronomer was by 1673 fully 
established. He now corresponded regularly with all the scientific 
men of the day, at home and on the continent ; but the friend to 
whom he mainly owed his future advancement in life was Sir 
Jonas Moore, the Surveyor of the Ordnance. In one of his 
letters to Flamsteed, dated March, 1 674, this gentleman says, — 

* I am resolved, God willing, further to assist you with either books 
or instruments, as you will please to call for them. I am ashamed 
such hopes as we might have from you should be discouraged by your 
charges and pains : so little encouragement is there for poor astro- 
nomy. Therefore, to lessen your labour, I have proposed you will 
choose such a person as may be capable to do it, to be attendant upon 
you and commanded by you ; and to make observations, and to write 
and compute as ybu direct. And to such I will, during my life, bind 
myself to pay 10^. a year, and I question not to get lOZ. per annum 
more.' 

Well might Sir Jonas say, * Poor astronomy !' This liberal patron^ 
in frequent letters, urged Flamsteed to come to London, and be 
his guest : ' I have a quiet house, a room fitted for you, and another 
for your servant.' On his arrival (1674), Sir Jonas prevailed on 
him to make a table of the moon's southing, and to deduce from it 
the times of the turn of the tides ; telling him ' how acceptable a 
true account of the tides would be to His Majesty King Charles II.' 
He further urged him to compose a small ephemcris for His 
Majesty's use ; and, at his request, he made a thermometer and 

barometer 
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lately to the company. But they, considering the interests 
ness at court, desired to have him furmshed according to 
-xids. I undertook it ; and having gained the moon's true 
observations made at Derby, Feb. 28, 1672, and Nov. 12, 
him observations such as he demanded. The half-skilled 
^ot think they could have been given him ; but cunningly an- 
'£/t^ were feigned, I delivered them to Dr. Pell, Feb. 19, 1674-5, 
" burning me his answer some time after, I wrote a letter in 
to the commissioners, and another in Latin to the Sieur, to 
^im they were not feigned, and to show them that, if they had 
if we had astronomical tables that would give us the two 
of the fixed stars and the moon's true places, both in longitude 
^^•titude, nearer than to half a minute, we might hope to find the 
^xade of places by lunar observations, but not by such as he de- 
But, that we were so far from having the places of the fixed 
t;rue^ that the Tychonic catalogues often erred ten minutes or 
: that they were uncertain to three or four minutes, by reason 
T^ycho assumed a faultyobliquity of the ecliptic, and had employed 
plain sights in his observations : and that the best lunar tables 
^r one quarter, if not one third, of a degree from the heavens : and 
, that he might have learnt better methods than he proposed from 
countryman Morinus, whom he had best consult before he made 
more demands of this nature. 1 heard no more of the Frenchman 
. -er this ; but was told that, my letters being shown King Charles, 
^^ startled at the assertion of the fixed stars* places being false in the 
^ dialogue; said, with some vehemence, *' He must have them anew 
^"bserved, examined, and corrected, for the use of his seamen ;" and 
rther (when it was urged to him how necessary it was to have a 
stock of observations taken for correcting the motions of the 
^tiQoon and planets), with the same earnestness, **He must have it 
^one." And when he was asked Who could, or who should do it ? 
*' The person (says he) that informs you of them." ' — ^pp. 37, 38. 

This settled the matter at once. Sir Jonas Moore brought 
Tlamsteed the king's warrant, appointing him his * Astronomical 
Observator,' with a yearly salary of one hundred pounds^ and in- 
structions * forthwith to apply himself with the most exact care and 
diligence to the rectifying the tables of the motions of the heavens, 
and the places of the fixed stars, so as to find out the so-much 
desired longitude of places, for the perfecting the art of naviga- 
tion,^ &c. The next thing to be done was to fix on a proper site 
for an observatory. Some proposed Hyde Park, others Chelsea 
College, but Sir Christopher Wren having mentioned Greenwich 
Hill, that site was resolved on. The king allowed 500/. in money, 
with bricks to be taken from Tilbury Fort, and some wood, iron, 
and lead from a gatehouse demolished in the Tower; and thus 
was the present Royal Observatory altered, repaired, and finished, 
as appears by the impress-warrant, for the moderate sum of 520/. 

9s. Id.; 
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tician and astronomer bore to Flamsteed^ was probably advanced 
from no good intention to the first Astronomer Royal. When he^ 
however, at the death of Fiamsteed, succeeded to the situation^ 
he received in addition the double of that paltry salary, without 
any scruple or inquiry about ' parliamentary jobbing.' 

Shortly after the accession of George II., Queen Caroline made 
a visit to the Royal Observatory, and being highly pleased with all 
she saw, and finding that Halley had served the Crown in the 
navy,* obtained for him from the king the half-pay of captain, 
which he retained during his life. On his death in 174£, Dr. 
Bradley was appointed ^ Astronomical Observator ;' and on his 
refusing to accept the living of Greenwich, from a conscientious 
suspicion that * the duty of a pastor was incompatible with his 
other studies/ George 11. granted him a yearly pension by sign 
manual during pleasure, ' in consideration of his great skill and 
knowledge in the several branches of astronomy, and other parts 
of the mathematics, which have proved so useful to the trade and 
navigation of this kingdom.' This pension was renewed on the 
accession of George Hi. ; and on the death of Dr. Bradley, the 
same sum was granted to his successor, Mr. Bliss, who enjoyed 
the situation but about three years, when^ in 1765, Dr. Maske- 
lyne, on his appointment, received a like grant. 

The fixed salary of 1002. a year, with the addition of 250/. a year 
paid at the Exchequer, out of his Majesty's civil list (which pro- 
duced only £07/. lOs.), making the income 307/. 10«. per annum, 
was continued down to the late astronomer-royal, Mr. Pond, on 
whose appointment, in consequence of a strong representation 
from Sir Joseph Banks, the Admiralty was directed to make up 
the two above-mentioned sums to 600Z. a year net Sir Joseph 
represented to the Treasury that the nature of the office required 
almost eternal attendance, for that the heavenly bodies which must 
be observed were like the tides — they waited for no man. 

* This office (he says) is highly respectable, and is looked up to, 
not by Englishmen only, but by the astronomers and navigators of all 
Europe. The observations of Greenwich have hitherto been preferred 
by calculators, and used by them in preference to all others ; and I 
will venture to add, that the longitude at sea, that greatest of all desi- 
derata to a maritime nation, has derived more substantial advance- 
ment from the Royal Observatory than from all the world beside.' 

* la 1698 he was appointed by King William commander of the Paramour pink, 
to lay down the latitudes and longitudes, and the variation of the compass on the 
coast of America, and ' to attempt the discovery of what land lies to Ihe south of the 
Western Ocean.' He went a second time, having with him a seeond small vessel, 
proceeded as far south as the ice would permit him^ and returned by St. Helena, 
coast of Brazil^ &c., in 1700. 

This 
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mised by the government that additional instruments should be 
supplied at the public expense, but none were ever furnished. 
He soon found that, with his miserable pittance of salary, his ex- 
penses were much too great for his resources, and that the only 
chance of improving them was to resort to the laborious task of a 
teacher. 

* Wanting assistance,' he says, ' I took an ingenious young man 
to be my servant, and some young gentlemen to teach. I employed 
them in my night observations to tell the clocks, write for me, and such 
like things as I might safely trust them in, which saved the public the 
charge of a pair of necessary assistants, and helped to bear the further 
unavoidable charge of an expensive habitation/ 

Mr. Baily found among his papers a list of 140 persons, between 
the years \676 and 1709, whom be had instructed, and among 
these are the names of several of the nobility — such as Marl- 
borough, Hamilton, Essex, Dartmouth, Guilford, &c. 

In 1679 Sir Jonas Moore died; ^ with whom,' he says, ^in 
a manner fell all my hopes of having any allowance of expenses 
for making such instruments as I still wanted.' Towards the 
end of 168O, and beginning of 168I, the great comet appeared, 
and was diligently observed by him. It was generally considered 
that there were two comets about the same time ; but Flamsteed 
affirmed there was only one, whose line of motion, before and after 
it passed the sun, he accurately described. This being imparted 
to Mr. Newton, then Lucasian professor of mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, be wrote to Flamsteed, arguing strongly that there must 
have been two different comets; *and moreover,' says Flamsteed, 
* magisterially ridiculed the contrary opinion ;' but four years after- 
wards (in 1685), Newton admitted they both might be the same, 
and that • Flamsteed was right.' Afterwards, as Flamsteed informs 
us, he ^ imparted the place of the comet, deduced from my obser- 
vations, by repeated calculations, and he published them in the 
Principia (l687) ; but with slight acknowledgments of so labo- 
rious a work.' This communication appears to have been the 
commencement of his correspondence with Sir Isaac Newton— 
with the exception of a letter of April, l682, to introduce a Mr. 
Edward Paget, who was a competitor for a vacant place in the 
establishment of Christ's Hospital. On the back of this letter is 
a note written by Flamsteed : — 

' Mr. Paget was chosen master of the mathematical school on my 

recommendation and the Hospital governors were so pleased 

with the choice, that, to show their gratitude, they sent me a staff, 
and made me of tlieir number the summer following.' 
But alas ! for Mr. Paget — the note continues — 

' Ebrietati deinde post annos 7 nimium addictus, immemor officii, 

pueros 
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was ill all (his sup^pier, apd cqh1(1 not f^^I^§H him 49 I b^d ^qai? 
formerly. He mistook my illness for design, apd wptP tbi^ 
hasty, ^iiicialy unkind/ {(rrog^pt letter ; s^^w^r^ }( 4^^^ ^^> 
and sent hiip the Ivipar pt^^^rvf^tions/ ^p. 

We me now Jipprq^hing the ifto^t distr^smg piirt of th^ p^rf^t^y^. 
In the spring of l69i@ ^ewto^ was mad^ W^dei^i and 9PPP ^tf^f 
Master of the Mint Al>out \kn t^m^ Dr. W^lji§| having Dnd^rr 
stood tha^ Flamsteed h^d written ft paper ^ pn t\\^ pi^ralUx of t)^ 
earth's annual orb/ requested ^ |:opy pf it fpr in^ertpQ in a yoluqie 
of hi§ mathematical tracts j Flain^t^d r^^dilj cQipplied ;. ^nd m 
this psiper there happened to be a paragraph alluding tP hk having 
furnished Newton with ope hu&dfed ^pd fifty cpmp(itpd pl^^s oj 
the ipQoq. Newton, on beiqg told this, tfiropgb tl)e p^ciopfr 
ness of Dr. Gregory, was exceedingly inoigqant, apd ^dvp^^ed tp 
Flamsteed the following extrs^ordipary letter ;r-r 

*' Sir, — Upon hearing occasiqnally ths^t you had' senii a )^er to 
Dr. Wallis about the parallax of thp fixed i^tars t9 he priute^i 9nd 
that you had mentioned therein with respect to the theory of the moon, 
I was concerned to be publicly brought upon the stage about wh^t* 
perhaps, will never be fitted for the public, and thereby the world put 
into an expectation of what, perhaps, they ^re never like to h^vQ. 
I do not love to be printed upon every occasion, much less to be 
dunned and teased by foreigners about mathematical things, or to 
be thought by our own people to be trifling away my time about them, 
when I should be about the King's business. And, therefore, I de- 
sired Dr. Gregory to write to Dr. Wallis against printing that clause 
which rdated to that theory, and mentioned me about it. You piay 
let the world know, if you please, how well you are «t(M*ed with 
observatbns of all sorts, and what calculations you have mad^ towards 
rectifying the theories pf the heavenly motions. But there m^Y be 
cases wherein your friepds shpuld not be published withgut thei^ leave ; 
and therefore I hope you will so order the matter that I niay npt, qq 
this occasion, b^ brought upon tl^e stag^. I aip your humble sery^nt* 

'Is. Newton.' — p. 166. 

The occasion certainly did not justify this epistle, $o unworthy 
of the transcendent genius, and so unlike to the usual suavity, of 
Newton. He had, no doubt, been instigated by his two satellites, 
Halley and Gregory, in the hope probably of being the n^eaps to 
dissolve the friendship which still existed between him and 
Flamsteed; but still one cannot well understand hqw Newton 
could have been induced to take fire at such a paragraph^, q)>- 
viously written without the slightest intention to give offence ; more 
especially as both Gregory and Halley had all along been fully 
acquainted with the assistance derived frop f lan^steedj 9nd Nc\yr 
ton himself made no kind of secret of it ; as is expressed in a not^ 
of Flam steed's, *'Tis as impossible for Mr. Newton to hide what 

I 2 he 
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courted an idle life, he would have made Burstow his place of re- 
tirement, whereas it is a remarkable fact that, throughout the whole 
of the thirty-six years during which he held that living, we find him 
there only for a month or two in four different years, and five 
letters only dated from thence are scattered among the 150, or 
more, written at the Observatory. 

But to return to our narrative. On the receipt of Newton's 
letter, Flamsteed wrote to Dr. Wallis to desire him * to alter the 
offensive innocent paragraph,' and at the same time replied as 
follows to Sir Isaac : — 

*' I did not think I could have disobliged you, by letting the world 
know that the King's Observatory had furnished you with 150 places 
of the moon, derived from observations here made, and compared with 
tables, in order to correct her theory : since (not to seem to boast) I 
said nothing of what more it has furnished you freely with. .... 
I thought not it could be any diminution to you, since you pretend 
not to be an observer yourself. I thought it might give some people 
a better notion of what was doing here, than had been impressed upon 

them by others, whom God forgive I wonder that hints should 

drop from your pen, as if you looked on my business as trifling ; you 
thought it not so, surely, when you resided at Cambridge : its property 
is not altered : I think it has produced something considerable already, 
and may do more, if I can but procure help to work up the observations 
I have under my hands, which it was one of the designs of my Letter to 
Dr, Wallis to move for. I doubt not but it will be of some use to our 
ingenious travellers and sailors ; and other persons that come after me 
will think their time as little misspent in these studies, as those did 
that have gone before me. The works of the Eternal Providence I 
hope will be a little better understood, through your labours and mine, 
than they were formerly. Think me not proud for this expression; 
I look on pride as the worst of sins : humility as the greatest virtue. 
This makes me excuse small faults in all mankind, bear great injuries 
without resentment, and resolve to maintain a real friendship with in- 
genious men: to assist them what lies in my power, without the 
regard of any interest, but that of doing good by obliging them.' — 
p. 169. 

After this, as appears from a letter dated May, 1700, he had 
met Newton several times, at the last of which Sir Isaac admitted 
fairly that he had employed no observed places of the comets, nor 
of the moon, but what Flamsteed had given him ; but, an allusion 
being made to the printing of the latter's book of tables, Flam- 
steed says, 

* At this he started, and asked me, "What tables?" and "if I 
would publish any for the moon ? " My answer was, that she was in 
his hands, and if he would finish her, I would lend him my assistance ; 
if not, I would fall upon her myself when I had leisure, and I doubted 
not of good success ; but that the tables I intended were such as I 
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haying acted (at a meeting of the Society, called for the exprils!i 
purpose of Mtisideridg the propfHefty of siidh temoval) With a d^rie^ 
Of warmth, and to have asdumed an air and tone^ not very suitable to 
the candour and impartiality which might hare been expected front 
the President, of so distinguished a body. I lihall not embark in the 
odious task of attempting to multiply such instances : indeed, it is with 
much reluctance that I advert at all to a sujbject of this kind ; but 
justice to Flamsteed's memory requires that he should^ be defended 
even from the suspicion of misrepresentation. —Li/e, p. 74. 

In the following month, Newton paid Flamsteed another 
visit. • My discourse about the faults of Mr. Newton's Opticsi 
and correction of my lunar numbers, brought the subtle geiitleman 
down hither. I thanked him for his book : he said then he hoped 
I approved it. I told him truly, no; for he gave all the fixed 
stars bodies of five or six seconds diameter, whereas four ^arts in 
five of tbent wer6 not otie second broad. This point would not 
bear discussion ; he dropt it, and told me he came lioW tO isee vrhdl 
forwardness I was in.^ Flamsteed having then shown him his 
books of observations, his catalogue, and charts of the fixed starS^ 
' he seemed pleased, and offered to recommend them priiiately to the 
Prince ;' but Flamsteed adds> ^ I told him he tnust do it pUblkkly^ 
for good reasons, which, not beiug able to answef^ he was silent;' 

Matters seem to have continued pi-etty w^ll between tbfem till 
the year 1706, when Flamsteed 'd Observations were to be pub^ 
lished. Printe George of Denmark (Lord High Admira])^ having 
been elected a fellow of the Royal Society, was coiisulted abOiit 
the publication, and agteed to advance 12001. for that purpose ; 
and a committee, consisting of Sir Christopher Wren, Newtoti^ 
and others, was appointed to consider how it might best be brought 
out. The comiiiittee estimated the whole charge to. be about 
863/. ; and they conclude their report thus : 

* iTiis set of observations we report the fullest and cotripleifest 
that has evet" yet been made ; and as it tfends to th^ perfectioti of 
kstronomy and navigation, so, if it should be lost, the loss t^Oiild b6 
irreparable.' 

But, on this occasion, the conduct imptited to Sir Isdac Newton 
\vas certainly very strange, ahd hot dt all consistent with that cha- 
racter for gentleness and placidity of temper which he has gene- 
rally obtained. He first fixes on a printer, of whoili Flamsteed 
knew nothing, and whose exhibited specimens wfere ill-done ; yet 
with this man the committee signed an agreement against Flam- 
steed's consent. Sir Isaac demanded that Flamsteed's yir^t night's 
notes should be put into bis handy oU the plea that he might com- 
pare them with the copy ; he neit demanded k copy of the Ca- 
talogue, which Flamsteed otyected to^ as being incomplete ; add- 
ing 
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We aie grieved to aee this obvious determinatioi) of Sir Isaac 
to harass and annoy Flanisteed, infirm as he now was, to tlie 
utmost of his power. He ordered him to insert the magnitudes 
of the fixed stars iuto the copy of the Catalogue deposited in his 
bauds, which was done for him, and part of a third more perfect 
copy was placed in his possession, as a pledge for returning the other. 
We agree with Mr, Baily, that ' this continued suspicion is unac- 
countable, unwarrantable, and extremely revoltiDg,' The delay 
in the printing continued, — and no proof-sheets were sent to 
t'lamsteed. At length, however, to his great surprise, he was 
privately told, that the imperfect copy of his Calaloyue (which 
he was then at work upon to complete) was actually in the press ; 
and still more was he surprised at a letter he received about the 
same time from Dr. Arbuthnot, in which he demanded of him the 
copy of the blars'' places of six constellations, which had not been 
delivered into Sir Isaac Newton's hands, ' vvhen,' say sp lams teed, 'he 
got the rest into his possession by tricks and pretences.' Flanisteod 
waited on Arbuthnot, and desired to know whether the Catalogue 
was printed or no. ITie doctor pledged his word ' not a sheet 
of it was printed.' '1 was sure it was,' says Flamsteed, 'for 
within four days after, a friend sent me the constellations of jiries 
and Taurus fairly printed ; and in a day or two after that of Virgo. 
So that I was now convinced that the press was at work, and that 
the doctor had told me what he knew was not true.' Shortly 
alter this Flanisteed discovered thatHaliey had been appointed to 
take care of the press, and that he was circulating reports of his 
having found many faults in the Catalogue, and boasting what 
pains he had been at in correcting them. 

On the 1 1th of October, 1711, Sir Isaac Newton, the President 
of the Royal Society, appointed a council to be held at their house 
in Crane Court, whereat Mr. Flamsteed was ordered to attend, the 
object being ' to know of him if his instruments be in order, and 
fit carry on the necessary celestial observations.' 

' Flamsteed,' says Mr. Bally, ' attended ; and a scene ensued over 
which it were desirable that a veil should be throivn for ever. But the 
recent disclosure, by the discovery of two distinct seta of manuscripts 
relative to this subject, and belonging to two different owners, now 
prevents the possibility of its suppression. Fortunately for the Society 
as a body, there were not enough members present (five) to form a 
council, and consequently their pages do not record the humiUating 

It is recorded, however, by Mr. Flamsteed in two places— first, in 
the ' History of his own Life,' and secondly, in a Diary of Occur- 
rences, from the latter of which, being the most in detail, we shall 
extract the extraordinary proceedings of ihia day. 

' October 
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the future : that the teisdom of God was beyond the wisdom of men ; 
and that I committed my all to him : or words to that purpose. 

* I cannot remember everything that was said by the hot gentle- 
man, in its proper plapce ; nor have I given it in its order. I may put 
it into better, upon recollection , hereafter. I remember more at pre- 
sent, that after I had said that it had cost me above 20001, in instru- 
ments and assistants, he told me fiercely that I had said he owed me 
6000Z. : which, without much moving, he set himself to make out thus : 
first, I had said that nobody could live in the Observatory for less 
than 300/. a year ; that I haid had but 100/. paid me, and that 2001, in 
36 years would come to that money. This I iiever reckoned ; but I 
have said that a man cannot live in this place for less than 300/. a 
year: the rest is his own accounting. He told me, moreover, I had 
received 3600/. of the Government. I answered, what had he done 
fbr 600L a year salary thilt he had ? or to that purpose. Which put 
him to a stand : but, at length, he fell to give me his usual good 
words : said I was proud and insolent, and insulted him* Dr. Mead 
said the same thing. I only desired him (as I had often done) to re- 
strain his passion, keep his temper, &c. He said I had called him 
Atheist, I never did : but I know what other people have said of a 
paragraph in his Optics, which probably occasioned this suggestion. 
I thought it not worth my while to say anything in answer to this 
reproach. I hope he is none.' — ^pp. 228, 229. 

* When we consider,' adds Mr. Baily, ' that Newton was at this time 
nearly 69 years of age, and that Flamsteed was upwards of 65, and 
so infirm that he was obliged to be assisted both up and down stairs, 
it must be confessed that this scene exhibits but a miserable picture 
of the frailties of human nature.' 

Miserable indeed I but the measure of poor Flailisteed*s persecu- 
tion was not yet full. It was followed up With a spirit of rancorous 
hostility, atid, we tnust add, by an act of gross injustice, which 
liothing can excuse or palliate. After the last sheet of Flamsteed's 
corrected and enlarged Catalogue was printed oflF, in t)ecember, 
171^9 his intention was, that the press should proceed with the Ob- 
servations from which it had been derived, and which were made with 
the mural arc ; but * whatever instances,' he says, * I made to Sir 
Isaac Newton to have the copy 1 had trusted to his hands, I could 
not prevail with him to return it.' At last he wrote to Sir Isaac, in 
April, 17l6, pressing him to return the night notes^ also the 175 
manuscript sheets of Observations made with the mtiral arc, which 
were trusted into his hands in March, 1708, with so Much of the 
Catalogue as was delivered to him sealed up, at his own request^ — 
to which, however, Sir Isaac did not condescend to make any reply* 
As Newton hard now kept them eight yedrsy though frequently re- 
quested to return them, Flamsteed at length determined to proceed 
against him for their recovery ; and in the fdlowilig month he sent 
his attorney to wait on Sir Isaac^ but be would not be seen. That 
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own works rather at your own expense, than see them spoiled, and 
yourself laughed at, for suffering it ? 

' I see no way to prevent the evil consequences of Dr. Halley*s 
conduct, hut this. I have caused my servant to take a new copy of 
my Catalogue, of wliich I shall cause as much to be printed off as 
Dr. Halley has spoiled ; and take care of the correction of the press 
myself, provided you will allow me the naming of the printer, and that 
all the last proof sheets may be sent to Greenwich, at my charge, by 
the penny post, and not printed off till I have seen a proof without 
faults ; after which, I will proceed to print the remaining part of the 
Catalogue as fast as my health, and the small help I have, will suffer 
me. But if you like not this, I shall print it alone, at my own charge, 
on better paper, and with fairer types than those your present printer 
uses ; for 1 cannot bear to see my own labours thus spoiled, to the 
dishonour of the nation. Queen, and people. 

' If Dr. Halley proceed, it will be a reflection on the President of 
the Royal Society ; and yourself will suffer in your reputation, for 
encouraging one, of whom the wisest of his companions used to say, 
that the only vxxy to have any business spoiled effectually ^ was to titist it 
to his managements — p. S84. 

While these unhallowed proceedings were going on, two events 
occurred which promised a favourable change in Fiamsteed's 
affairs; the one was the death of Queen Anne^ in August, 1714 
— the other the death of the Earl of Halifax, the friend and 
patron of Sir Isaac Newton, in May, 1715.* The ministry were 
now changed. Sir Robert Walpole being first lord of the Trea- 
sury; and as Flamsteed was bringing out bis own Historia 
Ccelestisy he was advised to petition the Lords of the Treasury to 
deliver up to him all the spurious copies of his observations that 
had been printed against his will, and which had not been dis- 
posed of: his request was immediately granted ; and 300 copies 
of the surreptitious and obnoxious work (the remains of 400) were 
delivered up to him, which he at once committed to the flames. 

• I brought them down to Green^vich : and finding both Halley's 
corrupted edition of my Catalogue, and abridgment of my observations, 
no less spoiled by him, I separated them from my observations ; and, 
some few days after, J made a sacrifice of them to Heavenly Truth ; 
that none of them may remain to show the ingratitude of two of my 
countrymen, who had been obliged by me more, on particular occa- 
sions, than any other mathematical acquaintance ; and who had used 
me worse than ever the noble Tycho was used in Denmark.' — Life^ 
pp. 101, 102. 

* Mr. Baily says iu a note, * Lord Halifax, on the death of his wife, conceived a 
strong attachment for Catharine the widow of Colonel Barton, and the niece of 
Newton, a beautiful and accomplished lady, — but who did not escape the censure of 
her contemporaries. At his decease the Earlleft Newton, by will, only 100/., whereas 
he bequeathed to Mrs. Barton, *< for her excellent conversationi" property to the 
atnoimt of 25,000/., — a considerable sum at that period.' — p. 72. 

Flamsteed 
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which are now^ for the 6rst time^ brought to light, or io give some 
clue whiph might lead to the origin and nature of the quarrel that 
existed between Flamsteed and his two distinguished contempo- 
raries. He thinks it altogether astonishing that the circumstances 
respecting the publication of Flamsteed's works should never until 
now have been brought before the public : when it is recollected that 
Halley^ who had acted so iipportant a part in all the transactions 
regarding Flamsteed's l^bpurs, succeeded him in the Observatory, 
we can hardly be surprised ths^t he shquld not have been instru- 
mental in bringing them forward in his time — it does, however, 
appear very surprising that it should have been left to Mr. Baily 
to unkennel them after a lapse of 115 years. But, 

* Foul deeds will rise. 
Though all the earth overwhelm them, to men's eyes.' 

For Sir Isaac Newton, Flamsteed appears to have had a high 
esteem, and, till the open rupture between them, always spoke of 
him with the greatest respect. * Mr. Newton's approbation* (says 
he) ^ is more to me than the cry of all the ignorant in the world.' 
On the other hand, Newton, when no other was present, always 
seems to have expressed himself in the most friendly manner con- 
cerning Flamsteed. Even in the midst of the treatment which 
Flamsteed complained of, regarding the publication of his Obser- 
vations, he writes to his friend Sharp in these terms : ^ Mr. Newton 
is become exceeding kind of late ; was here to visit me yesterday ; 
stayed from twelve to near five o'clock ; dined with me ; took a new 
view of my books and papers ; and becomes solicitor with the Prince 
on their behalf.' — p. 232. Flamsteed, however, certainly always 
considered Sir Isaac as very suspicious and jealous of any interfe- 
rence with what he was doing, and says that he took offence at some 
errors he had discovered in his Prindpia and in his Optics — that they 
differed also in opinion on many astronomical points^ on the theory 
of comets, and on the rectification of the lunar and planetary motions. 
But even if this were so, as Mr. Baily justly observes, ^ instead of 
placing them more at variance with each other, it ought to have 
brought them nearer together in their common search after truth.' 
He says there is, among Flamsteed's manuscripts^ an immense 
mass of computations carried on for the express purpose of eluci- 
dating various intricate points in physical astronomy, on which 
Newton was employed — and these he considers to be a sufficient 
answer to those persons who have hitherto looked upon him as a 
mere Observer. 

The letters that passed between Newton and Flamsteed 
from October, l694, to September, 1695, are generally of the 
most friendly description^ and in them Newton over and over 
again acknowledges the great value of the assistance he re- 
ceived 
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Art. V. — The Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth. By Edward 

Osier, Esq. London. 1835. 8vo. 

WE have learned from several sources, but most distinctly 
from a paragraph in a clever contemporary magazine,* that 
this Life of Lord Exmouth, though * undertaken/ as the preface 
announces, * with the sanction of his elder and only surviving bro- 
ther,' Mr. Samuel Pellew of Falmouth, has been written without 
the concurrence, and published against the wishes of his lordship's 
more immediate family — nay, that one of his lordship's sons, the 
Dean of Norwich,*!- had announced his intention of writing the life 
of his father — an intention which, as has been stated in stronger 
language than we are inclined to repeat, it was hardly fair in Mr. 
Osier to forestall, and, as far as he could, to frustrate. 

To this Mr. Osier has replied, that besides the sanction of Mr. 
Samuel Pellew, * the late viscount (the admiral's eldest son), 
knew and approved the intention ; and that his second son. Cap- 
tain Fleetwood Pellew, revised the whole MS. and furnished the 
subjects for the engravings.' — Metrop. Mag,, Nov, 1835, p. 81. 

These statements a little surprise us, because we happen to 
know that the late viscount expressed a formal disapprobation of 
the early publication of any life of his father ; and it is hardly pos- 
sible that he and Captain Pellew should be ignorant of what had 
reached even iis, that their brother, the Dean of Norwich, did 
intend to produce, in a fit season, a life of their father, and was, 
for that object, in possession of all the family papers, as well 
as of materials contributed by some of Lord Exmouth's private 
friends. We, therefore, suspect that Mr. Osier must have mis- 
taken or been misinformed as to the late viscount's sentiments, 
and that Captain Fleetwood Pellew was induced to revise, only 
when he found that he could not prevent, the publication, from a 
very natural desire to see that it did not contain any misstatement 
injurious to his father's memory. 

But, however all this may be, the question would be one rathe 
of private delicacy than of literary interest, and we should cer 
tainly not have alluded to it at all, if the result did not seem to 
us to affect the value of the book itself. No reader can have 
followed the course of Mr. Osier's biography without observing 
this important drawback on its merit — that while it is sufficiently 
copious in such particulars of Lord Exmouth's life as might na 
turally be supplied by the recollections of an elder brother, be- 
longing to a different profession, and now in his eighty-second 

"* The MetroiK>litan Magazine for October last. 

t The magazine sayB, the * Bisliop of Hereford,* but this is certainly a mistake 
for the Dean of Norwich, whose intention of writing his father's life we ourselves 
remember to have heard spoken of shortly after Lord Exmouth's death. 
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Osier's deficiencies and omissions on these points, in ihe course 
of giving our readers soDie idea oF his easy and pleasing narrative 
of the principal events of Lord Exmouth'ii useful and honourable 
life. 

It would far exceed both our limits and our object to follow Mr, 
Osier through the details of his lordship's services : a full account 
of them would be almost a genera) history of the naval wars of half 
a century : we shall select such events and passages only aa ap- 
pear to us to exhibit some peculiar touch of the individual cha- 
racter of the man, — with this additional reserve, that as we ap- 
proach more recent times we shall be shorter in our observations, 
as the events must be fresher in the recollection of our readers. 

It has been sometimes stated that Lord Exmouth sprang from 
the lower ranks of society ; and it is very certain, and very honour- 
able to him, that he was altogether the maker of his own fortune-— 
but he was of a gentleman's family,* which had been for centuries 
settled in the west of Cornwall. The earliest, however, of the fa- 
mily, of whom anything is certainly known, was distinguished for 
his loyalty and sufferings in the great rebellion, and a small antique 
piece of plate belonging to him, and bearing the date of l045, is 
still preserved. His son, Lord Exmouth's great-grandfather, was 
a captain in tlie navy. His grandfather was an extensive merchant 
and shipowner, and a considerable lauded proprietor bo tli in Corn- 
wall and in Maryland — part of the lx>wn of Annapolis Royal stands 
on what was, before the revolt of the colonies, the estate of the 
Pellews. The father, however, was the youngest of six sons, and 
seems to have had no other patrimony than that great and bountiful 
field of English enterprise, the sea, which his forefathers had 
ploughed with respectable success, and from which his son was 
to reap so rich a harvest of afQuence and honour. He himself 
does not seem lo have attained any higher station than the com- 
mand of one of his Majesty's poat-office packets on the Dover 
station, where he died in 1765, leaving six children, of whom 
Ebwahk, born on the IQth April, 17^7, was the second son, 
The second marriage of their mother soon rendered tliese children 
doubly orphans, but they had for some years the protection of their 
grandfather, by whom Edward was successively sent to the best 
schools of the country, where he proceeded so tar in classical learn- 
ing as to be able to construe Virgil, and obtained at least, to use 
Dr. Johnson's phrase, ' Latin enough to grammaticise his English.' 
Slight and fugitive as may be the literary acquirements which a 
boy can have made at the age when, to make him a good sailor, 

' ' Originallj- Norman,' Bays Mr. Osier, but on no other authority, that we can dis- 
rov«r, Ihau that the name was formerly spelled ' Pelleu,' We latber b«Ueve Ihe 
name and Aunily to be abongioal Coriugb. 
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flag-ship, and showing, by an almost paternal kindness^ his recol- 
lection of his early obligation. 

It was now Pellew's good fortune to get into a better school — at 
least of manners and morals. Captain Pownoll, an officer of great 
professional merit and polished habits, received him into the Blonde. 

' Captain Pownoll soon appreciated the merit and promise of 
his midshipman, who returned his kindness with almost the affec- 
tion of a son. Such mutual confidence and attachment between a 
captain and a midshipman has very rarely been met with ; and it was 
peculiarly fortunate for Mr. Peilew, that his quick and determined 
character, which, with a judgment not yet matured by experience, 
might have carried him into mistakes, found a guide so kind and 
judicious as Captain Pownoll. 

' Active beyond his companions, Mr. Peilew did the ship's duty with 
a smartness which none of them could equal ; and as every one takes 
pleasure where he excels, he had soon become a thorough seaman. At 
the same time, the buoyancy of youth, and a naturally playful dispo- 
sition, led him continually into feats of more than common daring. In 
the spring of 1775, General Burgoyne took his passage to America in 
the Blonde, and when he came alongside, the yards were manned to 
receive him. Looking up, he was surprised to see a midshipman on 
the yard-arm standing on his head. Captain Pownoll, who was at his 
side, soon quieted his apprehensions, by assuring him that it was only 
one of the usual frolics of young Peilew, and that the General might 
make himself quite at ease for his safety, for that if he should fall, he 
would only go under the ship's bottom, and come up on the other side. 
What on this occasion was probably spoken but in jest, was afterwards 
more than realized : for he actually sprang from the fore-yard of the 
Blonde, while she was going fast through the water, and saved a man 
who had fallen overboard. Captain Pownoll reproached him for his 
rashness, but he shed tears when he spoke of it to the officers, and 
declared that Peilew was a noble fellow.* — p. 10 — 12. 

This is the first of the many instances in which Peilew distin- 
guished himself — above any officer we have heard of — by his cou- 
age, skill, and humanity in saving the lives of his feilow^creatures. 
In each of these qualities Peilew had amongst his brother officers 
an abundance of rivals, but in him they happened to be combined 
in a remarkable degree. There is in the hearts of we believe the 
majority of mankind — certainly of British sailors — an instinctive 
enthusiasm of humanity which prompts them to endeavour, at their 
own risk, to save a fellow-creature ; and besides this instinct, such 
an attempt is in itself so glorious a distinction, and the successful 
result is so gratifying to all the noblest feelings of our nature, that 
on board a British man-of-war such feats require rather to be 
repressed than encouraged.* Frequent and lamentable are the in- 
stances in which inconsiderate impulses of this nature have occa- 

'*' See the admirable chapter entitled < A Man Overboard,' in Captain Basil Hall's 
Fragments, 
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the schooners — the Carleton. In the first action, both his superior 
officers being wounded and disabled, Pellew succeeded to the 
command^ and distinguished himself by that union of gallantry 
and seamanship which characterized his whole career. ' In attempt- 
ing to go-aboutf being dose to the shore covered with the enemy's 
marksmen^ the Carleton hung in stays, and Pellew, not regarding 
the danger of making himseff so conspicuous, sprang out on the 
bowsprit to push the jib over : some of the gun-boats now took her 
in tow — ^but so thick and heavy was the enemy's fire, that the tow- 
rope was cut with a shot. Pellew ordered some one to go and 
secure it, but seeing all hesitate — for indeed it looked like a death- 
service — he ran forward and did it himself.' — p. 18. 

This, in the lad's first action^ is a striking exemplification of 
the homely but emphatic panegyric long after pronounced on 
him by the sailors, that ' The captain never desired any man 
to do what he was not able and ready to do himself.* His con- 
duct in this whole afiair was so much beyond his years and station 
as to attract extraordinary notice. Sir Charles Douglas, Com- 
modore in the St. Lawrence, v^ote to him to say that his ' behaviour 
on board the Carleton, in the different actions on the lakes, gave him 
the warmest satisfaction, and that he would not fail to represent his 

fallantry in the strongest terms to Lord Howe, the Commander-in- 
!!hief, and Lord Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty, as de- 
serving of promotion.' Lord Howe immediately expressed his ap- 
probation, and promised him a lieutenant's commission whenever 
he might join the flag — the compliment of a voluntary letter from 
the First Lord of the Admiralty was more unusual. 

' Admiralty Office^ London, Jan. 5, 1777. 
* Sir, — You have been spoken of to me by Sir Charles Douglas and 
Captain Philemon Pownoll, for your good conduct in the various services 
upon Lake Champlain, in so handsome a manner, that I shall receive 
pleasure in promoting you to the rank of lieutenant whenever you 
come to England ; but it is impossible to send you a commission where 
you now are, it being out of the jurisdiction of the Admiralty. 

* Sandwich.' 

The natural anxiety to obtain the rank thus nobly earned did 
not^ however, induce Pellew to quit the anomalous but arduous 
service in which he was engaged. He was now attached to the 
army unluckily confided to the presumptuous Burgoyne. Mr. 
Osier gives, in considerable detail, the events of that gallant but 
unfortunate expedition, which ended in Burgoyne's surrender. 
The flotilla kept with the army as far as the navigation ex- 
tended ; but when it advanced overland to the Hudson, Pellew was 
selected to accompany it with a body of seamen, and in the opera- 
tions along the Hudson he certainly prolonged Burgoyne's chances 

of 
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with his dispatches ; and Sir Guy Carleton, to the former testimo- 
nials of Pellew's extraordinary merit which we have quoted, added 
the following letter to Lord Sandwich : 

* QuebeCy November 2, 1777. 
* My Lord, — ^This will be presented to your lordship by Mr. Edward 
Pellew, a young man to whose gallantry and merit during two severe 
campaigns in this country I cannot do justice. He is just now returned 
to me from Saratoga, having shared the fate of that unfortunate army, 
and is on his way to England. I beg leave to recommend him to your 
lordship as worthy of a commission in his Majesty's service for his 
good conduct. ' Guy Carleton.' 

He came home in a transport, which was chased by an enemy's 
cruiser. Pellew, who had hitherto been only a passenger, now 
insisted on taking the command, and lighting the ship. He did 
so, engaged and beat oiF the privateer; and so concluded a 
series of services, which, considering the youth and subordinate 
station of the officer, the strangeness of the occasions, the paucity 
of his force^ and the combined gallantry and prudence by which 
he obtained the unanimous approbation of the army and the 
navy, was, as Mr. Osier says, unprecedented, and — we believe we 
may add — remains unparalleled. We heartily wish that Mr. Osier, 
instead of many pages dedicated to General Burgoyne's strategics, 
which have no kind of relation to Mr. Pellew and which we had 
already in the Annual Register — had been enabled to give us some 
more particulars and details of the personal services of the extraor- 
dinary young man. It is not enough to say ' Mr. Pellew threw a 
bridge across the Hudson ' — * Mr. Pellew and his party recaptured 
a victualler.'* In order to understand the value, or at least the 
merit, of the exploit, we should know with what means this youth 
constructed the bridge — with what force he recaptured the vessel — 
and why, in a river whose banks were occupied by hostile armies, 
he and his little band of seamen were by one side employed, and 
by the other not defeated, in executing those important services. 

Pellew now received his lieutenant's commission, but was ap- 
pointed to a guard-ship — the convention of Saratoga preventing 
his active employment. Mr. Osier states Pellew's impatience of 
this restraint, but does not mention how it was removed : we find 
him, however, in 1777, lieutenant of the Licorne, where he had the 
good fortune to distinguish himself in an action with two of the 
enemy's cruisers. He soon after rejoined his old friend. Captain 
Pownoll, now of the Apollo, whose regard managed to secure for 

* We have heard from an old officer that the re-capture of the victualler was not 
onl^r a most critical telief, but a most daring and almost desperate exploit. She was 
carried by boarding, and taken in tow by onr people — the tow-rope was twice shot 
away, and twice replaced by Pellew^s swimming with it on board under the enemy's 
fire. 
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* I remember relieving the deck one night after eight o'clock, when 
the captain was carrying on the duty, and shortening sail upon the 
quick approach of a severe gale ; and being an old sailor for my age, 
being then sixteen, he ordered me to the mizen-top, to close reef and 
furl the mizen-topsail ; and this being done, from the increase of the 
gale, we had before twelve o'clock to take in successively every reef, 
furl most of the sails, and strike the topgallant-masts and other spars, 
to make the ship snug ; the midshipmen being on the yards as well as 
the men, and the captain, when the gale became severe, at their elbow. 
In close reefing the main -topsail, there was much difficulty in clewing 
up the sail for the purpose of making it quiet, and the captain issued 
his orders accordingly from the quarter-deck, and sent us aloft. On 
gaining the topsail-yard, the most active and daring of our party hesi* 
tated to go out upon it, as the sail was flapping about violently, making 
it a service of great danger. A voice was heard amidst the roaring of 
the gale from the extreme end of the yard-arm, calling upon us to 
exert ourselves to save the sail, which would otherwise beat to pieces. 

A man said, " Why, that's the captain ! — how the did he get there ?" 

The fact was, that the instant he had given us orders to go aloft, he 
laid down his speaking-trumpet, and clambered like a cat by the rig- 
ging over the backs of the seamen, and before they reached the main- 
top, he was at the topmast-head, and from thence by the topsail-lift, 
a single rope, he reached the situation he was in.' — pp. 62, 63. 

We know not whether our land readers will quite understand these 
exploits ; perhaps the following short explanation will make them 
more intelligible : — While the seamen were hesitating to crawl out 
along the yard, the captain had ascended to the upper mast and 
thence swung himself down by a single rope to the outer end of 
the yard, the post of greatest danger — whence he called to the men 
to execute the comparatively safe and easy task of coming forward 
to assist in the work. 

Again. Working into St. John's harbour, Newfoundland, — 

* In the course of our progress against a strong wind, the ship had 
been warped up to a chain-rock, and it became necessary to cast off 
the hawser attached to it, but all the boats were employed in laying 
out an anchor and warps elsewhere. The captain called to the men on 
the forecastle, and desired '' some active fellow to go down by the haw- 
ser, and cast it off," at the same time saying that a boat would soon be 
there to bring him on board again. The smartest seaman in the ship 
declined the attempt. In an instant the captain was seen clinging to 
the hawser, and proceeding to the rock ; the hawser was cast off, and 
to the astonishment of every one, he swung himself to the side of the 
sliip, by the same means mounted the ship's side, and was again direct- 
ing the duty going on.' — pp. 63, 64. 

Amidst several similar instances we select the following, which, 
though not so striking, is a perfect exemplification of what ^we 
recently said of the consummate skill and presence of mind which 
gave effect to his courage and humanity. ' We 
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p. 92. Madame MuUon's letter— or rather, we hope^ the letter to 
which her name was affixed— of which Mr. Osier gives a copy, is 
not very creditable to French sensibility : there is more anxiety about 
the poor captain's ' effetsi* and less gratitude for Pellew's generosity 
than we should have expected. 

He now was placed in the Arethusa, a frigate of greater force 
than the Nyniphe, and bore a prominent part in Sir John Warren's 
frigate-action off the Isle of Bass, 22d April, 1794, La Ponione, 
the largest frigate then afloat, struck to the Arethusa; L'Engageante, 
the commodore, was pursued and captured by Sir Richard Strachan. 
Sir John Warren himself, in the Flora, who had gallantly led the 
attack and bore the first brunt of the enemy's fire, suffered severely, 
but was able to take possession of the Babet, wliich had received 
the fire of the Arethusa in passing ; one of the four French frigates 
escaped. 

* As soon as the enemy struck, the Commodore, in the full warmth 
of his feelings, wrote to Sir Edward a short and expressive note : — 

* My dear Pellew — I shall ever hold myself indebted, and under 
infinite obligations to you, for the noble and gallant support you gave 
me to-day. God bless you and all yours. Your most sincere and 
affectionate friend, * J. B. Warren.' 

Sir John*s frigate-squadron had been so successful, that the Ad- 
miralty was led to increase the force and divide the command, and 
the second squadron was given to Sir Edward Pellew. On the £lst 
October, 1 794, one of the squadron, the Artois, Captain Edward 
Nagle (knighted on this occasion), captured in an action fought 
singly, though the other British ships were in sight, La R^volu- 
tionnaire, the heaviest frigate (except the Pomone) which had yet 
been taken. We notice this capture, of which Pellew was no more 
than an admiring spectator, because La R6volutionnaire was first 
commissioned in the British service by the Commodore's early 
friend and associate. Cole ; and her last captain — rbefore she was 
broken up in 1B22 as wholly unfit for sea — was his second son, 
Captain Fleetwood Pellew. 

On the 22nd December, 1794, when Sir Edward's squadron was 
lying in Falmouth Roads, intelligence was received that the Brest 
fieet had put to sea. This information was so important, says Mr. 
Osier, that Sir Edward thought it necessary to communicate it in 
person to the Admiralty, and he accordingly posted to town. — 
(p. 104.) There can be no doubt that Sir Edward did come to 
town^ but we cannot believe with Mr. Osier that the commodore 
of the westernmost squadron, — that nearest the enemy, — would 
have left his ships merely to convey to town intelligence which a 
subordinate officer could have carried quite as well. It was highly 
probable that* the Admiralty would have had the news through 

some 
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some Ottnr cbsmiel ; — in that case he ran the mlt of crossing un ^ 
roid hit own Builiiig orders, and he might hmve been left behind. 
Tha Adtninltj, M r. Osier insinuate!, were not pleased with Sir 
Edward's proceeding No wonder — if it had no belter molnt 
than that in^^eiited by Mr. Osier He waa, however, directed m 
retDTO immediately to Falmouth and proceed to reconnoitre Brejl, 
—which we think he would naturally Lave done in tjje lir«t iu- 
staDCe, if he bad not some infinitely more important motive (at 
his unauthorized journey to London than Mr. Osiler assigns. Be 
that aa it ma^t Brest, which might have been reconnoitred by the 
S4lh had Pelkw sailed oi] the 22nd, was not reconnoitred till the 
5tfa Januafj,— a serious interval in naval movements.* 

Sir Edward was now (Feb. I7EI3) removed t'rom the Aretbun 
into the Indefotigable, a sixty-four gun ship, lately cut down la 
a heavy frigate. In May, \l\)o, while chasing, by AdininJ >Val. 
degrave's signal, a small strange sail close in witli the shore near 
Cape Finisterrv, the Indefatigable struck on a rock, and received 
so much damage, that the admiral ordered her into the Tagus 
to repair. The mischief was so serious that it was witlj great 
difficult that she was kept afloat, but the exact position and extent 
of the injur; were not discoverable. We should not do justice 
to the peculiarity of Pellew's naval character if we omitted the 
statement of one of the otficera of the Indefatigable as to the 
captain's conduct in this difficulty. 

■ In order to ascertain ivhetlier both sides of tlie slii[) liad been in- 
jured, Sir Edward resolved to examine tht bottom himself; and to 
the astonishment and admiration of everybody who ttitneaaed this 
heroic act, he plunged into the water, thoroughly examined lioth sides 
and satisfied himself that the starboard side only had been damaged. 
This saved much time and expense ; for bad not Sir Edward hazarded 
the experiment, the apparatus for heaving down must have been 
shifted over.'— p. 112. 

Three times during the few months he had commanded this &bip 
he had risked his life to rescue oliiers — once in Portsmouth liarbour, 
where he was instrumental in saving two poor fellows — and again 
at Spithead, where one of the coxwains of his own ship fell ovei^ 
hoard ; the captain was instantly in the water, and caught the man 
just as he was sinking quite exhausted ; life « as apparently extinct, 
but by the usual means was happily restored. On the third occa- 
siiiu, lliu attempt had nearly proved fatal to himself. Two men 
li:i(l been dashed overboard in a very heavy sea — Pellew jumped 

• VV.- UK, lioWKvui, Kuiilileil to Hclii. lliut tlif iyuadioii was not wholly idle, but 

' I [Villi.' iiilii'i',' sa] i out iiiruciiiaiit. ' speniliog C/irittinai-<lay, oa Si. Anloay's be&d, 
ii'lKniliiiK Hib'unlii froDi the squailiou.' 

into 
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into a boat^ and ordered it to be lowered — in the attempt the ship 
happened to make a deep plunge — the boat was stove to pieces, 
and the captain thrown out much bruised^ his nostril slit by one of 
the tackles^ and bleeding profusely ; but his coolness and self-pos- 
session did not forsake him^ and calling for a rope, he slung him- 
self with one of the many which were thrown to him^ and was 
hauled on board. Another boat was then lowered with better 
success, and the men (who seem to have supported themselves by 
the wreck of the first boat) were eventually saved. 

This }s the only one of the numerous exploits of this nature in 
which there seems any reason to question the judgment of Pellew 
in making the attempt. There were perhaps motives which ope- 
rated on the emergency which are not reported^ but he more pro- 
bably acted on his noble principle, (which, however^ is* not always 
that which should guide a commanding officer,) of never exposing 
another to a danger which he himself could meet. 

But there occurred about this time one instance * of courage 
and humanity, whose splendour/ as Mr. Osier truly says, ' leaves 
all the others in the shade/ 

On the £6th January, l79t)9 while the Indefatigable was refitting 
in Plymouth harbour, the Dutton, a large East Indiaman employed 
as a transport, with part of the 2nd Regiment on board, was forced 
into Plymouth Sound by stress of weather, and a few hours after 
was driven on shore under the citadel, where she lay beating and 
rolling in a tremendous and impassable surf. At this moment Sir 
Edward was proceeding with Lady Pellew to dine at the Rev. 
Dr. Hawker's. Seeing crowds running towards the shore, and 
having learned the cause, Sir Edward sprang out of the carriage, 
and ran with them. We shall allow Mr. Osier to tell the rest of 
the story, and long as the extract will be, we think no reader 
could wish it shorter. 

' Arrived at the beach, he saw at once that the loss of nearly all on 
board, between five and six hundred, was inevitable without some one 
to direct them. The principal officers of the ship had abandoned their 
charge, and got on shore, just as he arrived on the beach. Having 
urged them, but without success, to return to their duty, and vainly 
offered rewards to pilots and others belonging to the port to board the 
wreck, for all thought it too hazardous to be attempted, he exclaimed, 
*' Then I will go myself!" A single rope, by which the officers [! ! !] and 
a few others had landed, formed the only communication with the ship, 
and by this he was hauled on board through the surf. The danger 
was greatly increased by the wreck of the masts, which had fallen to- 
wards the shore ; and he received an injury in the back, which con- 
fined him to his bed for a week, in consequence of being dragged 
under the mainmast. But disregarding this at the time, he reached 
the deck, declared himself, and assumed the command. He assured 

the 
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able to the unhappy sufferers on board the Dutton ; and I have much 
satisfaction in saying, that every soul in her was taken out before I 
left her, except the first mate, boatswain, and third mate, who attended 
the hauling ropes to the shore, and they eased me on shore by the 
hawser. It is not possible to refrain speaking in raptures of the 
handsome conduct of Mr. Hemmings, the master-attendant, who, at 
the imminent risk of his life, saved hundreds. If I had not hurt my 
leg, and been otherwise much bruised, I would have wiuted on you ; 
but hope this will be a passable excuse. I am, with respect. Sir, your 
most obedient, humble servant, 

" Thursday Evening. Ed. Pkllbw.** 

' Services performed in the sight of thousands could not thus be 
concealed. Praise was lavished upon him from every quarter. The 
corporation of Plymouth voted him the freedom of the town. The 
merchants of Liverpool presented him with a valuable service of plate. 
On the 5th of March following he was created a baronet, as Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew, of Treverry, and received for an honourable augmenta- 
tion of his arms a civic wreath, a stranded ship for a crest, and the 
motto *' Deo adjuvante Fortuna sequatur." This motto, so modest, 
and not less expressive of his own habitual feeling, was chosen by 
himself, in preference to one proposed, which was more personally 
complimentary. 

' Appreciating Mr. Coghlan's* services, and delighted with the 
judgment and gallantry he had displayed. Sir Edward placed him on 
his own quarter-deck. It is unnecessary to add that the career of this 
distinguished officer has been worthy of his introduction to the navy.' 
—p. 116—121. 

Mr. Osier has produced so few of Lord Exmouth's letters, that 
we are tempted to add to the foregoing detailed account . a much 
shorter one from his own pen, written in 1810, to his amiable and 
able friend Mr. Locker (for many years his secretary, now one of 

* Now Captain "Coghlan, posted in 1810. In 1800, in the Viper tender, to 
which Sir Edward had appointed him, Mr. Coghlan distinguished himself on the 
coast of France by a ^ cutting out ' of such eclat as procured him, we well remem- 
ber, the applause of the whole country, and a commission of lieutenant by a special 
order in council ; for his length of service in the royal navy was not sufficient to 
allow his promotion in the ordinary course. Being advanced into the Reuard sloop, 
he again distinguished himself in single action with the General Ernouf, and sub- 
sequently, when captain of the Caledonia, under the flag of his patron, he, with 
his characteristic courage and zeal, headed a party of seamen and marines which 
landed and stormed Fort Cassio, near Marneilles. See * James's Naval History/ 
iii. 64 ; iv. 185, 343 ; vi. 242, for these and other instances of what Mr. James justly 
calls the * splendid ' gallantry of this officer. Mr. James relates an anecdote which, 
notwithstanding the undue vigour of one of the expressions, we will venture to re- 
peat. It is said that the commander of the General Ernouf hailed the Renard in 
English to «/ri;t^. < Strike!' replied Coghlan— < Mo/ I will, andd— dhard!' He 
* struck so hard,* that in thirty-five minutes his shot set the enemy on fire, and in ten 
minutes more she blew up with a tremendous explosion. True to the school in which 
he had been taught, Captain Coghlan now displayed equal energy in endeavouring 
to rescue the vanquished enemy, and by great exertion 55 out of a crew of 160 were 
ultimately saved, 
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the Government to \ratch that port with peculiar attention* and a 
large share of this important duty was intrusted to Sir Edward 
Pel lew. We can find room for but two extracts concerning that 
long and arduous blockade, every day and hour of which was an 
exertion of naval skill and moral perseverance. 

' Knowing how much depended on his vigilance, Sir Edward had 
watched Brest with the most anxious attention. The wind blew gene- 
rally from the eastward, at times so strong that the line-of-battle ships 
would be under a close-reefed maintop-sail and reefed fore-sail ; and 
the weather was intensely cold : yet he went every morning to the 
mast-head, where he would remain making his observations for a con- 
siderable part of the day, one of the older midshipmen being usually 
with him. ** Well I remember," writes one of his officers, " that on 
being one day relieved to go down to my dinner, I was obliged to have 
some of the maintop-men to help me down the rigging, I was so be- 
numbed with the intense cold : yet the captain was there six or seven 
hours at a time, without complaining, or taking any refreshment.*' * — 
pp. 136, 37, 

At last, in December^ 1796, the French fleet made its celebrated 
attempt on Ireland. Its sortie was so mismanaged, that if an ex- 
traordinary series of accidents had not prevented a meeting, the 
British arms would probably have had a more decisive and less dif- 
ficult victory than any they have ever gained. 

* Sir E. Pellewhad stood in that morning [Dec. 16,] with the Inde- 
fatigable and Revolutionnaire, and at noon came in sight of the enemy. 
At a quarter before five, when they had all got under way, he sent off 
Captain Cole to the admiral, and remained with his own ship to ob- 
serve and embarrass their movements. With a boldness which must 
have astonished them, accustomed though they had been to the daring 
manner in which he had watched their port — under easy sail, but with 
studding-sails ready for a start, if necessary — he kept as close as pos- 
sible to the French admiral, often within half-gun shot ; and as that 
officer made signals to his fleet, he falsified them by additional guns, 
lights, and rockets. At half-past eight, when the French ships were 
observed coming round the Saintes, he made sail to the north-west, 
with a light at each mast-head, constantly making signals for Sir J. 
Colpoys, by firing a gun every quarter of an hour, throwing up rockets 
and burning blue-lights. At midnight, having received no answer, 
he tacked, and stood to the southward until six o'clock Still seeing 
nothing of the admiral, and reflecting on the importance of convey- 
ing the information quickly to England, he gave up the hope of dis- 
tinction to a sense of duty, and made sail for Falmouth. He arrived 
late in the evening of the 20th.' — p. 138-140. 

The fate of that fleet — ^its good fortune in escaping the British, 
and its disastrous contest with the elements — is well known. One 
of the two-deckers. Lea Droits de I'Homme, after having been 
blown out of Bantry Bay, had arrived, on the 13th of January, 

within 
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the northward till ' htlf-past six, when land was again seen clos^ 
a-head on the weather-bow, with breakers under the lee. Running 
again to the southward, she passed the Droits de THomme, lying pn 
her broadside in the surf, at the distance of about a mile, but without 
the possibility of giving the smallest assistance. IJer own situation^ 
indeed, was almost hopeless ; and Sir Edward Pellew himself was 
deeply affected when, all having been done which seamanship could 
accomplish, he could only commit to a merciful Providence the lives 
of his gallant crew, all now depending upon one of the many acci- 
dents to the masts and rigging which there was so much reason to 
apprehend. Happily the sails stood well ; the Indefiatigable con- 
tinued to gain by every tack ; and at eleven o'clock, witii six feel 
•water in her hold, she passed about three-quarters of a mile to wind*- 
ward of the Penmarcks ; enabling her officers and men, after a day 
iuid night of incessant exertion, at length to rest from their toil, and 
to bless God for their deliverance. 

' The Amazon struck the ground about ten minutes after she ceased 
firing. Her crew displayed the admirable discipline which British 
iseamen are accustomed to maintain under such circumstances ; more 
creditable to them, if possible, than the seamanship which saved the 
Indefatigable. From half-past five until nine o'clock they were emr 
ployed in making rafts, and not a man was lost, or attempted to leave 
the ship, except six, who stole away the Cutter from the stern, and 
wer6 drowned. Captain Reynolds* and his officers remained by the 
ship until they had safely landed, first the wounded, and afterwards 
evfery man of the crew. Of course they were made prisoners, but 
they were treated well, and exchanged not many months after.' — 
pp. 164* 167. 

The fate of the Droits de I'Homme was an awful contrast in- 
deed to that of the Amazon. Four dreadful days and nights of 
cold, thirst, hunger, and — the main cause and greatest scourge of 
M-'—indisciplme and confusion, tortured her miserable crew. 
When the danger was first seen they gave the alarm to fifty-five 
£nglisfa prisoners^ ofiicers and men, the crew and passengers of a 
letter-of-marque taken a few days before: these seem to have 
'preserved their senses, and to have been mainly instrumental in 
saving such as were saved. By the close of the third day, 900 had 
perished ; on the fourth morning a consultation was held to sacri- 
fice some one to be food for the remainder — the cannibal-die 
was about to be cast when two vessels approached, and rescued the 
survivors: of a total number of between 1500 and 1600— crew, 

* Ca^in Reynolds, one of the eiurliett end closest friends of Lord Exmouth, pe- 
rished by a not less distressing shipwreck, that of the St. George, on her return 
from the Baltic, in the disastrous winter of 1811. She and the Defence which 
attended to assist her, were wredced on Christmas-day, and only eighteen men of 
^e two shins ^re saved. Reai^ Admiral Reynolds and his captain remained at their 
( posts fitti lliey sunk from the inclemency of the weather — stietched on ^ quarter- 
deck> hand'iu-hand, they were frozen to death, togethv. 
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Before Pellew left the Indefatigable^ he was tried in a new and 
more difficult duty than he had yet experienced. The mutinies 
broke out. We shall not examine (though they well deserve the 
attention of naval authorities) the general opinions which Mr. 
Osier reports of Sir Edward Pellew, or suggests from himself, as 
to the causes of, and conduct of Government in^ that alarming 
crisis : we shall confine our notice to Sir Edward's practical treat- 
ment of the cases that occurred to him. The Indefatigable and 
Phoebe, Captain Barlow, were lying in Falmouth harbour under 
sailing orders. When the Indefatigable was to be got under weigh, 
the lieutenant complained to the captain that the men were sulky 
and would not go round with the capstan : Sir Edward instantly 
came forward, and told the men that he was aware of their mutinous 
design — then, drawing his sword, he ordered the officers to follow his 
example : * You can never die so well,' he said, * as on your own 
quarter-deck in quelling a mutiny ; and now, if a man hesitate to 
obey you, cut him down without a word.' The crew, accustomed 
to steady discipline, and ^ attached to their officers,' says Mr. Osier, 
— awed, WE should say, by the decision of their captain, — at once 
returned to their duty, and the Indefatigable was soon under sail. 
Not so the Phoebe ; Captain Barlow — who wished rather to be 
sunk in her by the fire of his commodore — was obliged to submit^ 
and allow the ship to be carried to the eastward. 

Again. The ship's company of the Impetueux, which belonged 
to Lord Bridport's fleet, were peculiarly ill affected, and supposed 
that Sir Edward Pellew had been for that very reason selected to 
command them, his frigate having been almost the only ship on a 
home-station which had not actually mutinied: this impression 
— and a mistaken prid^ — confirmed their spirit of revolt. This 
false feeling would probably have worn out at sea as they had 
become better acquainted with their new captain ; but, unfortu- 
nately. Lord Bridport anchored his fleet, of twenty sail of the 
line, in Bantry Bay :— 

' Here the bad spirits of the fleet had leisure for mischief, and 
facilities to communicate with one another. A general mutiny was 
planned, and the disgraceful distinction of setting the example was 
assigned to the Impetueux. 

* On Thursday, the 30th of May, at noon, Sir Edward, being 
engaged to dine with Sir Alan Gardner, had gone to dress in his 
cabin, leaving orders with the officer of the watch to call all hands 
at the usual time, one watch to clear the hawse, and the other two 
to wash decks. When the order was given, it was obeyed by all the 
marines, but by scarce any of the sailors. Very shortly after, signal 
was made to unmoor, upon which a noise of " No — no — no," was 
heard from the main hatchway, and the seamen came pressing for- 
ward in great numbers ; those in the rear crying *• Cro on — go on I " 
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mutineers, of whom three were' capttally convicted tnd oiecuted. 
At the moment of execution, Sir Edward addreseed a few words, 
first to his faithful followers from (he Indefatigable, and afters- 
wards to the rest of the crew : * IndrfatigcMm^' he said, * 9iand 
aside ! net one of yon shall towA the rope. Bui you who havs 
encouraged your shipmates to the crime by which they have for* 
feiied their livesy it shall be your punishment to hang them.**--* 
p. 195. 

The Impetueux was soon ordered back to Channel service, and 
was attached to the expedition against Ferrol. To Sir Edward 
Peiiew was committed the landing of the army, which he accom- 
plished, after silencing a formidable battery^ without the loss of a 
man ; and when the military commander resolved to abandon the 
attempt^ Sir Edward, who took a very diiferent view of the case, 
entreated to be allowed to lead on with his sailors, for he was 
satisfied the town would yield. Whether this was rashness, or 
only a more enlightened and bolder judgment, must remain unde- 
cided ; but again the whole course of Sir Edward's life inclines 
us to be of his opinion. 

The Imp6tueux now subsided into the ordinary routine of the 
Channel fleets and the peace of Amiens soon placed her in ordi- 
nary, and her caiptain on half-pay. 

But his active mind sought for employment, and the character 
(and we suppose the affluence) whi<^ he had acquired enabled 
him to aspire to a higher occupation than a repetition of his famip 
ing adventure. At the general election of 1802 he was solicited 
to stand for Barnstaple, and was, after a shaip contest, returned by a 
great majority. In the House of Commons, for the short time that 
be attended it, he took little share — his political predilections were 
in favour of Mr. Pitt^ and he would therefore have been naturally 
disposed to give his confidence to Mr. Addington, who had lately 
been by Mr. Pitt's advice placed at the head of the government: 
but Mr. Addington had also been one of Sir Edward's earliest 
friends, «o that his private feelings as well as his public principles 
attached him to that gentleman ; and when Mr. Pitt and his own 
personal friends afterwards appeared disposed to oppose Mr. 
Addington, Sir Edward Pellew disdained to shift his colours. He 
adhered to Mr. Addington to the close of his administration, and 
preserved for Lord Sidmouth to the last a. warm and reciprocal 
private friendship » 

But^ next to total inactivity, he disliked the House of Commons', 
and ' availed himself of the earliest opportunity to escape from it f 
on the very day when the King's message was delivered, which 
indicated a renewal of hostilities, be solicited employment ; and on 
the 1 1th March^ 1803, was appointed to the Tonnant, 80| in which 

he 
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of sending* them, he declared that till they arrived he could not resign 
any part of his command ; he was charged with it hy the King, and 
was required by the regulations of the service to hold it till recalled 
by the same authority. Sir Thomas thought that a commission was 
cancelled by a posterior one, without a direct recall ; but Sir Edward, 
who was equalled by few in his knowledge of naval law, found it easy 
to convince him to the contrary, or at least to refute his arguments.' — 
p. 229. 

This explanation of one of the most critical and questionable 
actions of Lord Exmouth's life is^ we believe^ entirely erroneous. 
In the first place^ there are some formal errors in this statement, 
which, however trivial they might be on other occasionsy are of 
importance when the whole case is rested on a mere formality. 
There is no such thing in the naval service as letters of recall — nor 
are naval commissions granted by the King — but, passing over 
these verbal mistakes, we think we may assert that Mr. Osier is 
substantially wrong. We remember the affair, and it was canvassed 
with great interest at the time, and we never heard the allegation 
of any defect of official form. Sir Edward's original commission 
was cancelled not merely by the new commission to Sir Thomas 
Troubridge for part of the station, but by another new commission 
to Sir Edward himself for the remaining part, and both these com- 
missions were from the same authority and in the same form as 
the original commission, so that the quibble mentioned by Mr. 
Osier would have been absurd. We have always understood 
that Sir Edward Pellew rested his manifest and perilous dis- 
obedience of orders on the high ground of political expediency— 
on the force of the enemy in those seas — on the state of his own 
preparations for opposing that force — neither of which, he alleged, 
could have been known to the Admiralty at the time they had dis- 
patched Sir Thomas Troubridge to divide the station in which the 
operations were to be carried on, and the forces by which only 
they could be effected. He, accordingly, not only retained his 
entire command, but took, after a violent contest, the intended 
commander-in-chief, and the ships that had accompanied him, 
under his own orders upon his own dictatorial responsibility. 

This was undoubtedly — in our judgment — the boldest of all Sir 
Edward Pellew's actions, but like all the others it was fully suc- 
cessful. The government at home, though politically hostile to 
Pellew, were satisfied by his reasons ; and they adopted his views 
of the public service in that quarter of the world by continuing 
Sir Edward in his original comqiand, and appointing Sir Thomas 
Troubridge to that of the Cape of Good Hope, which, however, 
this gallant officer was doomed never to reach. His ship, the 
Blenheim, had been ashore, and wds considered not sea-worthy. 
Sir Edward Pellew ^entreated him to accept any other ship on the 

station 
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the admiral sared her. The details of this event were related by mr 
eye-witness in the Paisley Advertiser of the 2nd February^ ISdS, 
which we rather wonder Mr. Osier has not inserted. We notice 
them for one remarkable fact — ^at the appalling cry of ' Themaga* 
zine is on fire !^ and before the conduct of the admiral had inspired 
confidence in the ship's company, about a dozen of the crew baA 
jumped overboard — they were picked up— -but when the danger 
was over. Sir Edward caused them to be punished at the gangway 
for their insubordination and pusillanimity. ' We were all/ he 
said to the offenders^ ^ in equal danger; but if all had behaved lik» 
you^ where would have been the ship and the lives of all ? ' 
The second fire happened the day before her arrival at Plyoftoutb 
— a gunner's mate, finding they were near home, thought it high. 
time (not being it seems a very rapid penman) to prepare a letter 
to his wife announcing his return — but ink being wanting, he 
diluted a little gunpowder with vinegar in a phial, which he hung 
oil a nail in the magazine passage^ while — it being Sunday-^he, 
with the rest of the ship's company, attended divine worship on 
deck. While they were thus employed, some accident (perhape 
the roll of the ship) threw down and broke the phial of factitious 
ink, and as the weather was very hot the solution soon driedi 
When the man returned after service to begin his letter, his phial 
was gone, and unfortunately he took his candle out of the lantern 
to look after it ; a spark fell on the dried solution, which blazed 
up and set fire to some combustible matters, (indeed^ what on 
board ship except the gtms^^^-is not combustible?) and the ship 
was in a moment on fire, and, we need not add, in the most 
alarming quarter. On this occasion, too, the admiral's conduct 
was equally prompt, cool, and effective, and those who saw him 
on both these occasions, declare that they tiever Were so struck by 
his superiority as in the tranquil and almost indifierent air which he 
assumed on these trying occasions, and by which he imparted to 
the ship's company that calmness and confidence which alone could 
have saved them. 

On his return to England he remained a short time ashore» 
but the evacuation of the Scheldt having given the North Sea 
squadron a great importance. Sir £dward Pellew was selected 
to command it, and he hoisted his flag on board the Christian VII.. 
The prudence of the enemy gave him no opportunity for any 
peculiar exploit The only anecdote which Mr. Osier gives is 
one which we quote only to contradict. He states that the northern, 
pilots having one day refused, on account of the state of the 
weather, to take the fleet out of the Downs, when there was an 
alarm of the enemy's putting to sea — 

' Pellew then enforced hia order to sail, dedaring that he w^ld hang 

the 
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tbe julot who slioiild run his shl}> on shore ; and to give effect to ihi'i 
thfnt) be caoud j^tle(9 tu be rove to the yard-arma.' — p. 264. 
Such ■ menace wouli! hnve be^ ii absurd on the face of it, and we 
can veoture to state thai nothing whaUoeier of the kind occurred. 
The piloti certainly represented tlie difficulty of the case ; but, — 
they nerertlwleM prombiing to do their utmost to secure the safety 
ofthfl'flaet, — Sir £d»ard, with his usual decision, at once took 
upon Aamw^ the whole responsibility. Not even a verbal threat 
wu uMd. Indeed we wonder that a man of Mr. Osier's good sense 
•hould have repeated so idle a siory. 

In tbe aprinK of l S 1 1 Sir Edward Pellew succeeded Sir Charles 
Cotton in die Mediterranean command. The magnitude and state 
of readiness of the 1'oulon squadron, and the symptoms of resist- 
ance to die despotisDi of Buonaparte which began to exhibit ihcm- 
•slves on all the £uiopean shores of that sea, i-endered this now in 
every point of view the most important of our naval comtnanda. The 
events are too recent to need, and too various and complicated to ad- 
mit, any illustration from us ; we must, however, observe that as to 
this mostimportant )>art of Sir Edward's life, Mr. Osier seems vei; 
imperfectly infonned. and gives ns very little detail. The following 
passage is almost all that he savs to illustrate a species of meiil 
which Sir Edward h:id not before an opportunity of displaying :— 

' Ferbajpa there was no ambassador on whom a greater diptomatie 
Teinonsibiltty was imposed, than the commander in the Mediterranean. 
It formed hy much tlif larsjest, ami must ainious portion of Colliat;- 
wood'a duties; and tlie greatness ut' the trust — the iuipossibility of 
lonfidiiig it to another than the commander on the station, — and the 
iiiicommiin ability ^^■ith which t'ollingH-ood sustained it, gave the 
Hritish Government much uneasiness when the state of that officer's 
iieallli threatened to deprive them of his services. It iacreased mate- 
rially iu esieiit and importance after Sir Edward had succeeded to the 
eunmiand, when the reverses of the French in Russia opened a 
prospect of deliverance to all the states along the shures of the Me- 
diterranean, including the soulhern provinces of France itself. Sir 
EHwaid exerted himself uneeasini;ly to prejiare them for this consum- 
mation, and to encourage them to seiie the first opportunity to effect 
il; and the judgment he displayed in these strvices obtained from a 
British Cabinet Miiiii'ier the deelaration that, ■■ Great as he maybe as 
a sea-officer, he is still greater as a statesman." '—pp. S7S, 279. 

All this diplomatic honour he would have gladly exchanged for 
what he called ' one ijhrious day ' with the Toulon fleet ; and once 
or twice he had, ty the extraordinary skill and boldness with 
which the inshore sipiailron was direcied by liim, and managed 
by its otlicers, a cham-e of bringing them to action — but tlie affairs 
of JlnoiirtpuTtu had now bccoinc too critical to ulbw him to run 
risk of u naval deftal, and, uccordiiigly, the magniliceiit array of 
live Qtj- two 
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twenty-two sail of the line — including six large lliree-deckei? — whicii 
lie liad collected in Toulon, remained idle spectators of the waning 
fortunes of their master. One of the last blows struck was the 
capture of Genoa by a land-force under Lord W, BeniJnck and a 
squadron of Sir Edward's fleet under Commodore Sir J. Rowley. 
All the places of strength ronnd (he Gulf of Spezzia capitulated, 
and preparations were making for the attack of the town, when 
the arrival of Sir Edward himself with several line-of-baltle ships 
rendered resistance unavailing— the cily surrendered — four gun- 
brigs were taken, and a fine 74 on the stocks was completed and 
launched, and still remains in our service under the appropriate 
name of the Genoa, Thus it was Sir Edward's good fortune to 
i^ive to the Jlritish navy the first prize of the Revolutionary war 
and ike last! and to have received, also, tlie^rj( and tiie last tille 
of honour which had been conferred for naval services. 

Even before bis arrival in England be was created Baron Es- 
mouth of Cauonteign, a mansion and estate in the South of Devon 
which he had purchased for a family property, and the pension 
was settled on him which is usually granted when a peerage is 
conferred for eminent public services. He also received, on the 
extension of the Order of the Bath, the Cross of Knight Com- 
mander. Some surprise has been expressed, and Mr. Osier seems 
to share it, that Eord Exmouth did not at once receive the Grand 
Cross ; but it is to be observed, that in the first instance the second 
cross was given to all those officers who had previously received 
the distinction of knighthood for service, and that it was, as Sir 
Edward Fellew, that he was made, according to the general rule, 
a Knight Commander. Next year his general services were most 
properly acknowledged by the further distinction of the Grand 
Cross. 

The return of Napoleon from Elba soon required a British 
force in the Mediterranean, and Lord Exmouth was again selected 
for this service, and again he performed with his usual prudence 
and energy all the duties which the position of affairs required or 
admitted. 

Marseilles had shown some disposition to the Bourbons, and 
Marshal Brune was marching from Toulon upon that city, avow- 
edly to destroy it. Lord Exmoutli on this emergency took upon 
himself to embark about 3000 men, part of the garrison of Genoa, 
with which he sailed to Marseilles and lauded in time to defeat 
the inteutions of Brune. Eurty jears before he had landed at 
Marseilles a poor penniless boy turned out of his ship — he now 
entered it a British admiral and ]ii:er, and, what was still more 
gratifying to him, a conqueror and deliverer! The inhabitants, 
grateful for their preservation, were unceasing in their atteutions 
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balance of power in the Mediterranean, and of exposing those 
African ports to attempts on the part of France, have been the 
causes which for so long a time inclined England— -and analogous 
feelings probably operated with France — to a system of non- 
intervention with the Barbary states. But our statesmen had 
observed these mal-practices with increasing disgust, and particu*- 
larly that of treating their prisoners of war as slaves, which, though 
consistent with the ancient law of nations, and still practised by 
the Arabs and other orientals, had never been admitted by civi- 
lized Europe. Our ministers therefore were, we presume, not 
sorry when the possession of Malta and the Ionian Islands, and 
our alliances with Sardinia and Naples, not only gave them the 
fight, but imposed the duty, of interference; and Lord Exmouth was 
accordingly directed, as Mr. Osier states, to proceed to the three 
Regencies to demand the immediate liberation of all Ionian captives 
as British subjects, and to insist on peace between them and Sar* 
dinia and Naples, and a liberation of captives on exchange or 
ransom. This was easily arranged at Algiers. On proceeding to 
Tunis, however, 

* accident gave an entirely new character to the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. Lord Exmouth had directed the interpreter to tell the Bey 
that it would be very agreeable to the Prince Regent if slavery were 
abolished ; but the interpreter, by mistake, said that the Prince Regent 
had determined to abolish it Upon this, the negociation was sus- 
pended ; and the Divan assembled. Lord Exmouth soon became 
aware of the mistake, and availing himself of the important advantage 
.which it gave himi he allowed them two hours for deliberation, and 
retired to the consul's house to await the result. Before the time ex- 
pired, he was sent for, and informed that the Divan had deliberated 
on his proposal, and would comply with it. Proceeding to Tripoli, 
he made a similar demand, and it was there submitted to without hesi- 
tation.' — p. 299. 

This accidental success induced Lord Exmouth — who had occa- 
sion to return to Algiers for another object — to endeavour to carry 
the same point there, but he failed ; his own person, and those of 
his officers who happened to be on shore, were insulted, and their 
lives endangered ; and when they got to the ships — the state of 
the wind rendering it impossible to attack the town — a negociation 
was commenced, which postponed the question to the result of 
ulterior communications to be held with the Ottoman Porte and 
the Cabinet of St. James's. If Mr. Osier's information be cor- 
rect, and these pioceedings were no^ justified by the English Ad- 
miral's instructions. Lord Exmouth did indeed here incur a great 
responsibility by taking so serious a step in consequence of so slight 
an accident, and by attempting to v^ry the basis of the amicable 
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their mass at Bona ? — was it not possible that the excitement 
which had taken place at Algiers might also have extended to 
Bona, and that the landing of the Christians might have borne the 
appearance of an attack combined with Lord Exmouth's renewed 
demonstration of hostilit}^ ? These are questions^ some of M'hich 
we know might be satisfactorily answered, but all of which are im- 
portant to the state of the question as Mr. Osier putsit^ and there- 
fore should have been considered by him. 

As Bona is two hundred miles from Algiers, the circumstances 
of this massacre were not known before Lord Exmouth 's departure, 
though ihe news reached England a few days before he did ; and 
it seems to have quickened, if it did not create the determination 
of the government to reject the proposition for settling the slavery 
question by negociation, and to lit out at once a force which should 
obtain from the D^y by intimidation, or by actual violence, repa- 
ration for the late outrage, and for the future a general and un- 
conditional abolition of Christian slavery for ever, and the substitu- 
tion in all cases, and for all nations, of the European system of 
prisoners of war. 

This resolution seems to have been communicated to Lord Ex- 
mouth the day of his arrival in London — the command of the 
intended expedition was naturally ofi'ered to him, and he as readily 
accepted it. He had carte blanche for the amount, species and 
equipment of force which he deemed necessary to the object, and 
some surprise was excited when he contented himself with five sail 
of the line. These, with five frigates, four bombs, and five gun- 
brigs, were commissioned, fitted, and manned with volunteers 
within a month — an unexampled celerity : within another month 
the battle was fought ; and, to use his own words — 

* My thanks are justly due for the honour and confidence his Ma- 
jesty's Ministers have been pleased to repose on my zeal on this highly 
important occasion. The means were by them made adequate to ray 
own wishes, and the rapidity of their measures speaks for itself. Not 
more than a hundred days since, I left Algiers with the British fleet, 
unsuspicious and ignorant of the atrocities which had been committed 
at Bona. That fleet, on its arrival in England, was necessarily disbanded, 
and another, with proportionate resources, (treated and equipped ; and 
although impeded in its progress by calms and adverse winds, it has 
poured the vengeance of an insulted nation, in chastising the cruelties 
of a ferocious Government, with a promptitude beyond example, and 
highly honourable to the national character, eager to resent oppression 
or cruelty, wherever practised upon those under its protection.' — 
pp. 432, 433. 

Mr. Osier mentions — in, we think, too cursorily a way — an in- 
stance of magnanimity in Lord Exmouth. Every bod^ ULVv\va.^>$\V^ 
knows hovv often it has happened wVieii eiL^divC\avv& \vai\^ ^i.^^^^ 
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cockpit, which was then pretty full. My thigh is not quite skinned 
over, but I am perfectly well, and hope to reach Portsmouth by the 
10th of October. Ferdinand has sent me a diamond star. Wise be- 
haved most nobly, and took up a line-of-battle ship's station ; — but 
all behaved nobly. I never saw such enthusiasm in all my service. 
Not a wretch shrunk anywhere ; and I assure you it was a very ardu- 
ous task, but I had formed a very correct judgment of all I saw, and 
was confident, if supported, I should succeed. I could not wait for an 
off-shore wind to attack ; the season was too far advanced, and the 
land-winds become light and calmy. I was forced to attack at once 
with a lee-shore, or perhaps wait a week for a precarious wind along 
shore ; and I was quite sure 1 should have a breeze off the land about 
one or two in the morning, and equally sure we could hold out that 
time. Blessed be God ! it came, and a dreadful night with it of thun- 
der, lightning, and rain, as heavy as I ever saw. Several ships had 
expended all their powder, and been supplied from the brigs. I had 
latterly husbanded, and only fired when they fired on us ; and we ex- 
pended 350 barrels and 5420 shot,weighing above 65 tons of iron. Such 
a state of ruin of fortifications and houses was never seen, and it is the 
opinion of all the consuls, that two hours' more fire would have le- 
velled the town, the walls are all so cracked. Even the aqueducts 
were broken up, and the people famishing for water. The sea-defences, 
to be made effective, must be rebuilt from the foundation. The fire 
all round the Mole looked like Pandemonium. I never saw anything 
so grand and so terrific, for I was not on velvet, for fear they would 
drive on board us. The copper-bottoms floated full of fiery hot char- 
coal, and were red hot above the surface, so that we could not hook 
on our fire -grapnels to put the boats on, and could do nothing but 
push fire-booms, and spring the ship off by our warps, as occasion re- 
quired.' — pp. 336 — 38. 

Lord Exmouth's services, and those of his fleet, were acknow- 
ledged as became such a victory ; he was created a viscount, 
with an honourable augmentation to his already so honoured 
escutcheon, and the word Algiers as an additional motto ; lie re- 
ceived from his own sovereign a gold medal * struck for the occa- 
sion, and from the kings of Holland, Spain, and Sardinia, the stars 
of their orders — a sword from the City of London ; — and, finally-— 
what was likely to please such a man most of all — an unusually 
large proportion of distinction and promotion acknowledged the 
merits of the brave men who had served under him. 

We have been so copious in our account of the more active 

* We cannot but notice the extraordinary skill with which the fac-simile of this 
medal has been engraved for Mr. Osier's work. It is indeed almost a fac-simile, and 
the appearance of metaliic relief is preserved with an accuracy which could never 
be attained until this new method of engraving was invented, in France, we believe, 
within these few years. We cannot give equal praise to the portrait of Lord Exmout 
prefixed to the volume. The engraving is good — but it seems to us a copy of a 
copy, and in the transition ahnost ul resemblance has vanished. 

portion 
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torted by violence, and calculated only to give increased power to 
the enemies of existing institutions^ adds — 

* Lord Exmouth held a very decided opinion upon this point, and 
foresaw that strong coercive measures would become necessary in 
consequence. He well knew how feeble would be the restraint im- 
posed by any conditions contemplated by the advocates of change ; 
and in allusion to the remark of a nobleman of the highest rank, who 
had expressed a belief that he would think differently, when he saw 
the securities which would accompany the concessions — ^'* Securities ! " 
he said, *' it is all nonsense! I never yet could see them, and I never 
shall." While the question was in progress, he wrote — '* The times 
are awful, when the choice of two evils only is left, a threatened re- 
bellion, or the surrender of our Constitution, by the admission of Ca- 
tholics into parliament and all offices. I think even this will not 
satisfy Ireland. Ascendancy is their object. You may postpone, and 
by loss of character parry the evil for a short space ; but not long, 
depend upon it. You and I may not see it, but our children will, and 
be obliged to meet the struggle roan to man, which we may now shirk. 
By God alone can we be saved from such consequences : may He 
shed his power and grace upon us as a nation! " ' — ^pp. 132, 133. 

And again more recently — 

* Most painful, therefore, were his feelings, when revolt and anarchy 
in neighbouring countries were held up to be admired and imitated at 
home, until a praiseworthy desire of improvement had become a rage 
for destructive innovation. In a letter written at this time, Nov. 12, 
1831, after alluding to his own declining strength, he thus proceeds : — 
*'l am fast approaching that end which we must all come to. My own 
term I feel is expiring, and happy is the man who does not live to see 
the destruction of his country which discontent has brought to the 
verge of ruin. Hitherto thrice happy England, how art thou torn to 
pieces by thine own children ! Strangers, who a year ago looked up 
to you as a happy exception in the world, with admiration, at this mo- 
ment know thee not ! Fire, riot, and bloodshed, are roving through 
the land, and God in his displeasure visits us also with pestilence ; and 
in fact, in one short year, we seem almost to have reached the climax of 
misery. One cannot sit down to put one's thoughts to paper, without 
feeling oppressed by public events, and with vain thought of how and 
when will the evils terminate. That must be left to God's mercy, for 
I believe man is at this moment unequal to the task.*'* — pp. 356,357. 

The truth is, that Lord Exmouth was not only a true-born Eng- 
lishman — a creature in whose composition party has always been 
an essential ingredient — but he was also, as our readers have seen^ 
a man of natural sagacity and long experience^ who saw the poli- 
tical storm approaching, and thought that our best chance of 
weathering it was by resisting all proposals for unseasonable in- 
novations and experiments on the fabric^ the fittings, or the dis- 
cipline, of the vessel of the state. 

The 
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services, a battle of almost unexampled severity and duration, and 
fought less for his country than for the world, his gratitude to the 
Giver of victory was expressed in a manner the most edifying and de- 
lightful. 

*• But when external responsibilities had ceased to divert his atten- 
tion from himself, his religious principles acquired new strength, and 
exercised a more powerful influence. They guided him to peace : 
they added dignity to his character : and blessed his declining years 
with a serenity, at once the best evidence of their truth,' and the hap- 
piest illustration of their power. 

' He cherished a very strong attachment to the church ; and for 
more than thirty years had been a member of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, which he joined when the claims of the 
Society were so little appreciated, that only principle could have 
prompted the step. It might therefore be expected that he would feel 
deep anxiety, when the safety of that church was threatened. But upon 
this subject his mind was firm ; and in one of the last letters he ever 
wrote, dated August 28th, 1832, he declares his confidence in the most 
emphatic language. After some personal observations to the friend 
he was addressing, one of his old officers, he alludes to the cholera, 
then raging in his neighbourhood ; '* which,*' he says, *' I am much 
inclined to consider an infliction of Providence, to show his power to 
the discontented of the world, who have long been striving against the 
government of man, and are commencing their attacks on our church. 
But they will fail ! God will never suffer his church to fall; and the 
world will see that his mighty arm is not shortened, nor his power 
diminished. I put my trust in Him, and not in man ; and I bless 
Hirrij that he has enabled me to see the difference bettoeen improvement 
and destritction.^* 

* Sustained by the principles which had guided him so long, his 
death-bed became the scene of his best and noblest triumph, *' Every 
hour of his life is a sermon,'* said an ofi&cer who was often with him ; 
** I have seen him great in battle, but never so great as on his death- 
bed." Full of hope and peace, he advanced with the confidence of a 
Christian to his last conflict, and when nature was at length ex- 
hausted, he closed a life of brilliant and important service, with a 
death more happy, and not less glorious, than if he had fallen in the 
hour of victory.' — pp. 353 — 361. 

' They that go down to the sea in ships and occupy their busi- 
ness in the great waters, these men see the works of the Lord and 
his wonders in the deep !'* 

* Psalm cvii. 23. 
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and transactions with which no one else was familial^— of kingdoms 
and of princes known only to themselves — of battles, sieges, and 
conquests which had never figured in the gazettes, or had been 
read of only to be forgotten. Little was known of the country in 
which they had resided, and from which they derived their desig- 
nation and their fortunes^ except that it was inhabited by black 
men whose gold and jewels, voluptuousness and effeminacy, had 
for ages been a proverb. Of their mode of life while in that 
region, it was concluded that, as they were the conquerors of 
India, they must have lived in ^ Asiatic pomp and splendour,' 
— surrounded by all * the luxuries of the East,' — adorned with 
precious stones, enveloped in embroidered shawls and glittering 
brocades, attended by bands of male and female domestics, who 
ministered to their comforts and their pleasures ; that they rode 
in golden pavilions mounted on elephants, were transported in 
luxurious palanquins on the shoulders of their slaves, or reclined 
on gorgeous couches in stately indolence, shampooed by dark 
beauties, or fanned to sleep by the menials of their countless 
trains ; while princes and potentates lingered in their outer cham- 
bers, and the nobles of the land humbled themselves before them. 
At length it was discovered that this picture was somewhat too 
highly coloured, — that every Englishman in India does not main- 
tain a princely state and fare sumptuously every day, — that though 
a considerable number of young gentlemen, and some young 
ladies, besides a few elderly governors, bishops, and judges, are 
yearly transported to that land of promise, few of them live to 
come back ; and that of the small number who do return with 
improved fortunes and impaired constitutions, by far the greater 
part are content to renounce all * the luxuries of the East' for tlie 
modified pleasures of drinking the waters of Cheltenham, — con- 
gregating at their club in Hanover-square, — or vainly endeavouring, 
in the remoter places of their nativity, to realise the dreams of 
happiness in their fatherland which had haunted one and all of 
them during their exile. But what they have been doing for the 
quarter or half century they have been absent, — how they have 
spent their time or saved their money,-«-how much of the habits 
and feelings of their native country are preserved in the distant com- 
munity to which they have belonged, or how much has been lost, 
— these are matters into which few have thought of inquiring ; 
while many able and industrious men have devoted labour to 
elucidate the native institutions, habits, and customs of India, 
no one has taken much trouble to make us acquainted with the 
condition of European society in that country; — yet the state 
of that society, intimately connected, as it must be, with the 
government of a great empire, and necessarily exerting a continual 

influence 
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Madras and Bombay. To recover Fort William, re-establish the 
factory, and retrieve the Company's affairs on the Ganges, Clive 
was sent, in 175U, with a detachment from Madras, He found the 
wretched remnant of the Company's servants, who had lied during 
the siege, or escaped the more fata) horrors of the famous ' black 
hole ' of Calcutta, on an unhealthy spot at the mouth of the river; 
and by a career, perhaps unparalleled, certainly not surpassed, in 
ability and daring, not only accomplished the objects of the ex- 
pedition, but expelled the French from Bengal, asserted the 
supremacy of the English power, and, by the battle of Plassy, 
established the virtual sovereignty of the East India Company 
over a great kingdom. 

Calcutta, now the capital of British India, though it contains 
about eight hundred thousand inhabitants, is, therefore, dating 
from its re-establishment, only eighty years old ; and has growi 
up exclusively under the domination of the English. That part of 
it which is inhabited by the wealthier portion of the European 
community, boasts sufficient architectural magnificence to have 
obtained from the Anglo-Indiaus the imposing appellation of the 
City of Palaces. 

' The approach from the river is exceedingly fine ; the Hoog-hly, 
at all period:; of the year, presents a broad surface of sparkling 
water, and as it winds through a richly-wooded country, clothed 
with eternal verdure, and interspersed with stately buildings, the 
stranger feels that banishment may be endured amid scenes of so 
much picturesque beauty, attended by so many luxurious accompa- 
niments. The usual landing-place, Champaul Ghaut, consists of a 
handsome stone esplanade, with a flight of broad steps leading to the 
water, which, on the land side, is entered through a sort of triumphal 
arch or gateway, supported upon pillars. Immediately in front of 
this edifice, a wide plain or meidaii spreads over a spacious area, in- 
tersected by very liroad roads, and on two sides of this superb quad- 
rangle a part of the city and the fashionable suburb of Chowringee 
extend themselves. The claims to architectural beauty of the Chy of 
Palaces have been questioned, and possibly there may be numberless 
faults to call forth the strictures of connoisseurs, but these are lost 
upon less erudite judges, who remain rapt in admiration at the m;^- 
nificence of the coup d'ceil. The houses, for the most part, are either 
entirely detached from each other, or connected only by long ranges 
of terraces, surmounted, like the flat roofs of the houses, with balus- 
trades. The greater number of these mansions have pillared veran- 
dahs extending the whole way up, sometimes to the height of three 
stories, besides a large portico in front ; and these clusters of columns, 
long colonnades, and lofty gateways, have a very imposing effect, espe- 
cially when intermingled with forest trees and flowering shrubs. 

' These ate the characteristics of the fashionable part of Calcutta j 
but even here it must be acknowledged that a certain want of keep- 

31X. N ilff 
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the designation of ' bridal candidates/ no doubt occupied the 
early attention of Miss Roberts, and one of her most amusing 
chapters is devoted to this subject. The whole is well worthy 
the serious consideration of ladies who meditate transferring 
their attractions from the shores of England to those of India ; 
but we are not quite sure that they will all participate in the 
* horror' with which Miss Roberts concludes they must regard 
the prospect of being ' compelled to make a love match^ — a ques- 
tionable proceeding, no doubt, at all times and in all places ; but 
one for which young women do not, it is to be feared, entertain 
quite so wholesome a horror as their mammas. 

' Few opinions * (this competent judge informs us) * can be more 
ejrroneous than those which prevail in Europe upon the subject of 
Indian marriages. According to the popular idea, a young lady 
visiting the Honourable Company's territories is destined to be sa- 
cri&ced to some old, dingy, rich, bilious nawaub, or, as he is styled on 
this side the Atlantic (?), ^' nabob," a class of persons unfortunately 
exceedingly rare. Ancient subjects devoted to the interests of the 
conclave in Leadenhall Street, belonging to both services, are doubt- 
less to be found in India, some dingy and some bilious, but very few 
rich ; and, generally speaking, these elderly gentlemen have either 
taken to themselves wives in their younger days, or have become 
such confirmed bachelors, that neither flashing eyes, nor smiling lips, 
lilies, roses, dimples, &c., can make the slightest impression upon their 
flinty hearts. Happy may the fair expectant account herself who has 
the opportunity of choosing or refusing a rara avis of this nature, — 
some yellow civilian out of debt, or some battered brigadier who saw 
service in the days of sacks and sieges, and who comes wooing in the 
olden style, preceded by trains of servants bearing presents of shawls 
and diamonds. Such prizes are scarce. The damsel, educated in the 
fallacious hope of seeing a rich antiquated suitor at her feet, laden 
with " barbaric gold and pearl,** soon discovers to her horror that, if 
she should decide upon marrying at all, she will be absolutely com- 
pelted to make a love-match^ and select the husband of her choice out 
of the half-dozen subalterns who may offer ; fortunate may she esteem 
herself if there be one amongst them who can boast a staff-appoint- 
ment, or even the adjutancy or quarter-mastership of his corps.'— 
vol. i. pp. 18, 19. 

The advantages of the company's * civil service' make the young 
* writers ' rank amongst the most eligible candidates for the hearts 
aind hands of the beauties of Calcutta, and ' a supply of these 
desirables, by no means adequate to the demand, is brought out 
every year.' 

• This is the dangerous period for young men bent upon making 
fortunes in India, and upon returning home. They are usually 
younger sons, disregarded in England on account of the slenderness 
of their finances, or too juvenile to haye attracted matrimonial specu- 
la 2 lations. 
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a source of continual expense ; that an additional person in a family 
imposes the necessity of keeping several additional servants, and that 
ivhere there is not a close carriage she must remain a prisoner. She 
cannot walk out beyond the garden or the verandah, and all the out- 
of-door recreations, which she may have been accustomed to in- 
dulge in at home, are denied her If she should be musical, so 

much the worse : the hot winds have split her piano and her guitar, 
or the former is in a wretched condition, and there is nobody to tune 
it; the white ants have demolished her music-books, and new ones 
are not to be had. Drawing offers a better resource, but it is often 
suspended from want of materials ; and needle-work is not suited to 
the climate. Her brother and sister are domestic, and do not sympa- 
thize in her ennui ; they either see little company, or invite guests 
merely with a view to be quit of an incumbrance. If the young men 
who may be at the station should not entertain matrimonial views, 
they will be shy of their attention to a single woman, lest expectations 
should be formed which they are not inclined to fulfil. It is dangerous 
to hand a disengaged lady too often to table, for though no conversa- 
tion may take place between the parties, the gentleman's silence is 
attributed to want of courage to speak, and the offer, if not forth- 
coming, is inferred.* — vol. i. p. 33-36. 

, A man who lias ^ no intentions' is thus placed in a most em- 
barrassing position, and those who have not courage enough to 
brave the accusation of having retreated unhandsomely^ prefer the 
imputation of want of gallantry, and avoid the dangerous honour 
of leading an unmarried lady too often to the dinner-table. The 
consequence is, that young women, from the presumption that 
their charms are irresistible, are in some instances treated with 
every appearance of neglect and rudeness. ' These are sufficiently 
frequent to be designated by a peculiar phrase : the wife or sister 
who may be obliged to accept a relative's arm, or walk alone^ is 
said to be wrecked ' — a catastrophe which appears to be as 
formidable to an Indian lady as to an India -man. 

It seems, however, that whilst some gentlemen exhibit this 
extreme and questionable caution, others display an adventurous 
gallantry quite as remarkable ; and that if the ladies incur the 
hazard of being ^ wrecked,' the lords of the creation are exposed 
to the no less alarming danger of being * jewaubed :' — 

' The opinion entertained by the Princess Huncamunca respecting 
the expediency of short courtships seems to prevail. A gentleman, 
desirous to enter the holy pale, does not always wait until he shall 
meet with some fair one suiting his peculiar taste, but the instant that 
he hears of an expected arrival, despatches a proposal to meet her 
upon the road: this is either rejected intotOy or accepted condi- 
tionally; and if there should be nothing very objectionable in the 
suitor, the marriage takes place. Others travel over to some distant 
station, in the hope of returning with a wife ; and many visit the 
presidency on the same errand. Numbers return without achleviti^ 
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ters' chain, and leave the discom6ted kkansamoh at the head of his 
dishes without a chance of getting them conveyed to table by his 
mussaulchees under an hour at least. The second course is nearly as 
substantial as the first, and makes as formidable an appearance: 
beef-steaks figure amongst the delicacies, and smaller articles, such as 
quails or ortolans, are piled up in hecatombs. At the tables of old 
Indians the fruit makes a part of the second course ; but regular des- 
serts are coming, though slowly, into fashion. 

*• There is always a mixture of meanness and magnificence in every 
thing Asiatic; the splendid appointments of silver and china which 
deck the board have not their proper accompaniment of rich damasks, 
but appear upon common cotton cloths, the manufacture of the 
country. All the glasses are supplied with silver covers, to keep out 
the files ; but the glasses themselves are not changed when the cloth 
is removed. It will easily be perceived that there is an air of barbaric 
grandeur about these feasts, which reminds a stranger of the descrip- 
tions he has read of the old baronial style of living ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the guests invited to assist at the demolition of innumerable 
victims want the keen appetite which rendered their martial ancestors 
such valiant trencher-men. The burrakhanas, as they are called at 
Calcutta, certainly afibrd a festal display, in which the eye, if not the 
palate, niust take pleasure. In a hall paved with marble, supported 
by handsome stone pillars, and blazing with lights, sixty guests per- 
haps are assembled : punkahs wave above their heads ; and chowries, 
of various kinds, some of peacock's plumes, others of fleecy cow- 
tails, mounted upon silver handles, are kept in continual agitation, to 
beat off the flies, by attendants beautifully clad in white muslin. At 
every third or fourth chair the hookah, reposing on an embroidered 
carpet, exhibits its graceful splendours ; but, unhappily, the fumes of 
the numeious chillums, the steam of the dishes, the heat of the lamps, 
and the crowd of attendants, effectually counteract the various endea- 
vours made to procure a free circulation of air. The petticoated 
bottles, which make the circuit of the tables instead of decanters, 
form one of the peculiarities of an Indian table ; their ugliness is 
compensated by their utility, as the wine is kept cool by &e wetted 
cloths, which are somewhat fancifully arranged round the necks of the 
bottles ; Port, Claret, and Burgundy are characteristically attired in 
crimson, with white flounces; while Sherry and Madeira appear in 
bridal costume. Mr. Hood's pencil would revel in the delineation of 
these grotesque appendages.' — vol. i. p. 94-97. 

Slippers, it seems, are almost fac-similes of these portentous 
dinners. 

* The delicacies consist of hermetically-sealed salmon, red-herrings, 
cheese, smoked sprats, raspberry-jam, and dried fruits : these articles, 
coming from Europe, and being sometimes very difiScult to procure in 
a fresh and palmy state, are prized accordingly. Female taste has 
here ample room for its display; but a woman must possess the 

courage 
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unfortunate that we cannot unite the more endearing qualities with 
the moral .excellencies for which we are distinguished ; but, as the 
aspect of affairs is altering in India, we shall do well to consult the 
signs of the times, and remedy those defects which we have found 
in our system before it be too late.' — vol. iii. p. 88. 

!Miss Roberts closes this subject in these striking words : — 

^ It is greatly to the credit of the natives of India, that they are 
disliked and despised only by those who are unacquainted with 
their language, or have been very little in their society. From 
such men as Mr. Hastings, Sir John Malcolm, Colonel Tod, Sir 
Thomas Munro, Mr. Elphinstone, and, indeed, all who have had oppor- 
tunities of becoming intimately acquainted with them, they have re- 
ceived justice ; their faults and vices are those of their religion and 
their laws ; but, notwithstanding almost innumerable circumstances 
adverse to the formation of moral character, they possess many 
endearing and redeeming virtues, and no people in the whole world 
are so quick at discerning merit, or so ready to acknowledge it.' 

The more extensive employment of the natives, regarded as a 
question merely of expediency, has bad its opponents as well as 
its advocates ; but the greatest men India can boast of have main- 
tained their fitness for employment, and the policy as well as the 
i'ustice of attaching them to our interests by promoting their own, 
t is now useless to discuss this question, for it is no longer a 
matter of choice. The inadequacy of the revenues of India per- 
manently to meet the expenses of so large an European establish- 
ment as is now maintained in that country has been put beyond all 
doubt ; and^ consequently, the necessity of substituting, where it 
can be done safely, the less costly agency of the natives is incon- 
trovertible. It is, therefore, desirable to prepare for a change 
which is inevitable^ by making such arrangements as, without de- 
teriorating the position and circumstances of the Europeans in the 
service, may gradually lead to the more extensive employment of 
the natives, while we still have it in our power to do so deliberately 
and experimentally ; progressively opening to them situations of 
greater trust and emolument than those to which they have hitherto 
been confined. It is satisfactory to believe that the dictates of a 
sound policy would direct us to the same result, even if no such 
financial necessity existed. 

The tendency of our system has unfortunately been gradually 
to extinguish all grades intermediate between the European go< 
vemors and the labourers, rather by closing the channels through 
which individuals would have been enabled under the native rulers 
to raise themselves in the scale of society, aiid supply the decay of 
the families whom we found comparatively Wealthy, than from any 
peculiar pressure on those families themselves. But the native 
artsto€racy> which is thus melting ^Yiaj)^Xi&y)\AOcL o>\\'^\^^^^^ 
system includes no provision to replttce, ioroaRA. \si\Q&vai, ^ ^^'^ 
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any tegtimoay of their real condition in which both parties may 
confide, or any influential advocate of their interests — too often 
find no measure by wliich to regulate their demands but the 
ability of the people to meet them. 

At the same time there is growing up, at all places where 
Europeans are numerous, more especially at Calcutta, and even 
at the smaller stations, amongst the persons more immediately in 
contact with Europeans, as well as at the public schools instituted 
under the auspices of the British Government, a class of men who 
have drawn instruction from a new source, and have received an 
impulse in a new direction. The literature, the science, and the 
political opinions of Europe have had attractions for many who, 
from motives of personal interest, from a purer love of know- 
ledge, or from constant exposure to a new agency — from breath- 
ing a new atmosphere — have imbibed notions on religion, politics, 
and morals unknown to their ancestors ; and shaking off the chains 
of their ancient prejudices and superstitions, rejoice in a recent 
emancipation from the restraints they imposed. Having yet dis- 
covered no limit to the liberty they have attained to, they are in- 
clined to regard it as unbounded ; and, though they no doubt 
entertain a respect for tlie institutions and the intellectual advance- 
ment of the people whose sentiments they believe ihey have 
adopted, many of them are disposed to prove their attachment to 
their new principles by pushing them to tlie utmost possible length. 
In their speculations Christianity becomes Unitarianism, and free 
government democracy ; but that they are at ail prepared to apply 
their theories to any practical purpose — that they are capable of 
tracing any real connexion between speculations on the principles 
of political economy and the practical government of any country 
— thai they have compassed even a confused perception of the 
workings of a popular representation — or have derived from their 
political studies any other intelligible result than that they indivi- 
dually, and the natives of India collectively, are entitled to be much 
more important and influential personages than ihey now are — it 
would be a ludicrous error to suppose. But this is precisely the 
opinion vchich all men, in all situations, are most ready to adopt, 
because it is what the vanity of ninety-nine in every hundred has 
prompted them all along to suspect. The facility of dissemi- 
nating such principles is therefore great, and their tendency is 
obvious. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that this is the only 
instructed class of the natives of India which is connected with us 
by any community of views, of sentiments, or of interests ; and that 
through them will probably be conveyed to its population gene- 
rally the tirst impulse to improvement — that they are more avail- 
able to us as instruments of government than any other body of 
men— and ^at theypossess peculiar (^aa.U^<^%\.\aw ^cn \K.iiomva% 
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We choose for die present to leave this brief extract with- 
out comment. Our Indian readers will understand the mo- 
tives of our reserve. We must however observe that, whatever 
arrangements may be necessary to relieve the finances of India, 
it is an indispensable condition that the interest of the Com- 
pany's servants should be protected. This is a point on which, 
we presume, there can scarcely be any serious difference of opinion, 
fpr to their high character, zeal, and efficiency the safety of that 
empire must still be intrusted. It is admitted on all hands that the 
scale on which they are remunerated for their services has now been 
reduced a^ lecut as low as with justice or prudence it can be re- 
duced ; and we see no reason to believe that it is impossible to 
reconcile the protection or even the advancement of their individual 
interests with those of the people they have ruled with so much 
equity, or that of the government they have so faithfully served. 

Nothing in these amusing volumes is more worthy of attention 
than the instances which Miss Roberts has recorded of the venera* 
tion with which the natives regard the memories of some of their 
European superiors. How completely, in these cases, must every 
unfavourable perception of religious distinctions have been obli- 
terated, and how many barriers interposed by the prejudices of 
both parties must have been swept away by the kindly intercourse 
arising from the sense of benefits received on the one hand, and 
the equally powerful feelings of attachment that grow up in the 
mind of him who in a right spirit bestows them ! Instances of 
the posthumous respect which the natives show to Europeans, 
whose kindness had won their affections, are by no means rare 
— some of the most striking had already been mentioned by 
Bishop Heber. . Their tombs are honoured as the tombs of 
saints — a lamp is kept constantly burning, and the ground 
around is swept and carefully preserved from all impurity by some 
old man, devout after his own fashion, who, having renounced the 
world, spends the remainder of his days in tending the grave of his 
benefactor, or the benefactor of his forefathers. The natives 
never pass the spot without saluting it in reverence, and an aged 
sepoy may often be seen leading his son to offer up his prayers at 
the resting-place of an officer under whom the veteran had won his 
laurels, and who had been to him, as he himself expresses it, ' his 
father and his mother,' his only friend and protector. These were 
the true conquerors of India. 

The tomb of General Wallace, an officer who died but a few 
years ago at Seroor, a cantonment in western India, is an object 
of peculiar veneration ; and Miss Roberts has alluded to the more 
whimsical honours which are paid to the spirit of the departed 
soldier. The guard on a place called ' the Piquet Hill ' turns out 
at a stated hour 0I the night, and pr^aeiiU woe^ V> ^^ ^^^\:^^ 
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almost any man of our age. An immense mass of materials for 
such a work is already before the public ; — but there is reason^ we 
are informed, to believe that his family could furnish much that 
has never yet appeared. 

Amongst the earlier worthies of British India^ Job Charnock^ 
the father of Calcutta, as he is called — its founder and first go- 
vernor — occupies a prominent place. 

'The private life of Governor Charnock' (we are told by Miss 
Roberts) * presents a romantic incident not very uacommon at the 
period in which he flourished. Abolishing the rite of Suttee, in a 
more summary manner than has been considered politic by his suc- 
cessors, he, struck by the charms of a young Hindoo female about to 
be sacrificed for the eternal welfare of her husband, directed his 
guards to rescue the unwilling victim from the pile. They obeyed, 
and conveying the widow, who happened to be exceedingly beautiful, 
and not more than fifteen years old, to his house, he took her under 
his protection, and an attachment thus hastily formed lasted until the 
time of her death, many years afterwards. Notwithstanding the loss 
of caste, which the lady sustained in exchanging a frightful sacrifice 
for a life of splendid luxury, the governor does not seem to have been 
at any pains to induce her to embrace Christianity. On the contrary, 
he himself appears to have been strangely imbued with Pagan super- 
stitions, for, having erected a mausoleum for the reception of the body, 
he ordered the sacrifice of a cock to her manes on the anniversary of 
her death, and this custom was continued until he was also gathered to 
his fathers. This mausoleum, one of the oldest pieces of masonry in 
Calcutta, is still in existence. Monuments of the like nature, witli the 
exception of the annual slaughter of an animal, are to be seen in 
many parts of India ; connexions between Indian women and English 
gentlemen of rank and education being often of the tenderest and 
most enduring description. Nor do these unions excite the horror 
and indignation amongst the natives that might be expected from their 
intolerant character; so far from it, indeed, that in many instances 
they have been known to offer public testimonials of their respect to 
those who have been faithful in their attachments throughout a series 
of years.' — vol. ii. pp. 55-57. 

The native women of India are* dark but^comely;' many of 
the higher classes have great beauty of features, and an exquisitely 
delicate and feminine elegance of form which, though of a different 
character, is perhaps not inferior to the most admired models of 
symmetry in Europe. Even amongst the lower orders, where there 
is generally less to admire in the countenance, there is almost 
always something graceful in the gait and elegant in the outline of 
the figure. But, like the natives of other warm climates, their 
beauty begins early to decline, and women of twenty-five exhibit 
signs of the advance of age, * Their dress^ though singularly 
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Art. VIL— .1. Debet den Halleyschen Cometen. Von Littraw. 

Wien. 1835. 
2. Ueher den Halleyschen Cometen. Von Professor von Kncke. 

Berliner Jarbuch. 1835. &c. &c. &c. 

nPHE intellectual powers of man have never been exercised with 
-■- more transcendant success than in the theory of astronomy. 
The discovery of the gravitating force at once revealed the 
immediate cause of the great phenomena of the universe. The 
courses of the heavenly bodies are the visible effects of its in- 
fluence—to it are also due the innumerable irregularities to 
which their motions are liable ; and even such as seemed at one 
period to be at variance with this law of nature, now bear testi- 
mony to its universal empire. By that power the stability of the 
solar system is msuntained, and the forms of the celestial bodies show 
that this was the agent employed by the Almighty Architect at its 
creation. Comets, which wander for ages in the depths of space, 
return to the sun in obedience to his attraction. Nor is gravitation 
confined to our system, which forms but a point in the immensity 
of the works of God; as far as telescopic vision has hitherto ex- 
tended, sun revolves about sun in the far distant heavens, by the 
same power that causes the rain to descend and the tides to flow. 
This unseen agent of the Supreme Intelligence, mysterious in its 
nature as spirit itself, connects the parts of the universe so inti- 
mately, that action is instantaneously answered by re-action through 
distances which elude even the grasp of imagination ; yet the law 
of this force, though the most general and exalted that man has 
discovered, is so simple, that the effects of gravitation, however 
numerous and complicated, have been, or may be, predicted with 
unerring certainty. 

Practical astronomy, being necessarily a work of approximation, 
has not kept pace with the brilliant career of theory. How- 
ever diligent or skilful the practical astronomer, he must wait time 
and opportunity. His progress depends also upon the perfection 
of his instruments ; the observer and the mechanician must go 
hand in hand. Much admiration is due to the perseverance and 
acuteness of early astronomers, who, possessing such defective 
means, were still able to determine the paths of bodies moving in 
the heavens from a spot which is itself in motion. They even de- 
tected some of the more prominent disturbances to which the 
courses of the celestial bodies are liable, especially those that 
affect the moon ; but it was not till theory had pointed the way, 
that astronomers arrived at a knowledge of the greater num- 
ber of these inequalities^ and added to the triumph of the New- 
tonian theory, by showing the exact fulfilment of its prophecies 

O 2 «He?BL 
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pear to generatioDS yet unborn^ or never again to revisit these 
regions. 

The earth and all the planets revolve about the sun from west 
to east, in nearly circular paths confined to a very narrow belt 
or zone of the heavens ; and but for the brilliancy of the sun's light 
would always be visible. But comets appear to range through 
the wide extent of the heavens, and in every direction, with 
regard to the path of the earth. Some move in a plane at right 
angles to that path, others nearly in the same plane with it; 
many revolve from west to east, and nearly as many from east 
to west ; they often approach very near the sun, and then retreat 
to the remotest distances. It was reserved for Newton to 
show that there is an order as perfect in the motions of these 
bodies as in all the other works of creation ; that comets^ 
which seem to move by no fixed rules, are subject to the very 
same laws which guide the planets in their motions ; that, like them, 
they revolve about the sun, but that their paths, instead of ap- 
proaching to a circular form, are very much elongated, having the 
sun near one of the extremities. Hence, on the first appearance 
of a comet, it seems to move in a straight line ; its motion becomes 
more curved in approaching the sun, till at last it sweeps round 
him ; and in retreating, its path is perfectly similar to that in which 
it came. The shape of the paths of comets is much more varied 
than those of the planetary orbits. The earth moves in a path 
whose length, in proportion to its breadth, is as 7001 to 7000, 
which differs so very little from a circle, that we are always at 
nearly the same distance from the sun, the proportion of our least 
and greatest distances from him being as SO to 31 ; and in the 
orbit of Juno, which is much more elongated than that of any 
other planet, the greatest and least distances from the sun are 
only as 5 to 3. According to Professor Encke, H alley's comet, 
now the object of so much attention, moves in a path four times 
longer than it is broad — in consequence of which, the comet is sixty 
times farther from the sun at one extremity of its orbit than it is 
at the other ; and many go to a much greater distance ; for example, 
if the computation be accurate, the comet of 1763 retreats forty- 
three times farther from the sun than Hal ley's. 

Two small comets, however, belonging to our system, seem to 
form a link between these extremes. One, whose orbit was deter- 
mined a few years ago by M. Encke of Berlin, accomplishes its 
revolution about the sun in twelve hundred and four days nearly, 
and, therefore, never goes farther from him than the orbit of Pallas. 
The path of the other, which was computed by M. Gambart of 
Marseilles, does not extend much farther, since the period of its 
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revolution is only tbout six jrean and three quarters.* These two 
bodies eiperience greater changes of lemperatiire than the platieto. 
Ihoagk they klc neTer aubject to the same cxtrvmen of heat and cold 
as die otiier comets. The light and lient which Halley's comet 
receives when nearest to the sun, in .)(>'J(> times greater than it 
esperiflices when at the farther end of iu orbit. The great comet 
which appeared in the year 16BO, aciurtliug to the computation of 
Newton came 166 times nearer to lix' sun ihaii the earth is, and 
must have experienced a degree of lieal tweuly-seven million live 
hundred and fifty-six thousand times greater than we do in summer 
— a heat hur beyond any that can be pnxiiiced iirtiiicially, andsultt- 
cient to iconvert into vapour the greaicr number of terrestrial sub- 
stmntes. At the other end of its orbit, the sun could have littie 
man influence on the comet than tlie fixed slars have on the 
eer^ : it must, therefore, have been t^xposcd to the temperature 
of .space, which is 90° below the fret^eiiig poiut of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. These enormous varintious of temperature, which 
cause part of the substance of comets to change successively froD) 
a solid state, probably of congelation, to the liquid and gaseous 
fana, show that they are of an orgaitii^aiion totally unlike that of 
any of the other celestial bodies with which we are acquainted, add 1 
that they are probably destined to fultil very different parts in tbV*^ 
economy of the universe. However, circumstances might be men* 
tioned, which may possibly lemper tlu-i- violent alternations. 

'ihe planets are compact solid buiiii^s, willi sliarply defined 
iliscs, which, as far as we know, nevci vary in size; whereas all 
the cornels that have come to our sy^tini wilhin the period of 
ailronomical observation seem to be loose ag^ref^-.ilcs of gaseous 
'.r nebuioU!< matter, more or less ciiinli'iisul lowaids the centre, 
-■><7<\ lutjjtct to remarkable changes of ni:ij;inludL* — I'urcing upon us 
U.t: inference of a necessary conne.\Liiii between an attenuated 
'i-.mwt: and a remarkable elongation ol'orbil. W liat fixed relation 
'xittn between the extent of the orbiis and the physical structure 
'•f th*; omet* revolving in them remains to be sttM] ; but there cer- 
uinlj is a gradation in comets, from snch us tiinaisl of a mass of 
hijl^ly attenuated vapour, to those whicli actually have or indicate 
Mj«e apprrrach to a solid form. 

Vast numbers of comets are only vi-ible with telescopes, and 
(mayofdMae are like round cloudy spots or tihns of vapour, fre- 
tfueMlj wilkmt the smallest appearance of tails. Those which 
came iato view in the years 1795, 1797, 179^, a"d the little 

m,-* -f i<¥H, the diameter of whose head was about 5fXK) miles, 

•atait, feeing merely globidur masses of vapour some- 

td towards the centre. In general, however, a comet 

* diKi/mt4 by U. llu:\a., ai 
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nesembles a planet surrounded by a luminous atmosphere^ which 
is drawn out into a tail on the side opposite to the sun. 

Hie ball of vapour whith forms the head of a comet is sometimes 
of uniform brightness, aild is occasionally so transparent, that the 
smallest stars may bte seen through it; this fact was observed 
in the days of Seneca, who takes notice of it as a distinction 
between a star and a comet. He says, * Nunquam apparet 
Stella per stellam : a&ies nostra non potest pier medium sidus 
edsire, ut per illud editiora prospiciat Per cometen auiem non 
aliter quam per nubem ulteriora cemuntur, ex quo apparet, ilium 
non esse sidus sed lenem ignem et tumultuarium,' Olbers per- 
ceived a very small star through the head of the comet of 
179^, and he saw a smaller star shining with undiminished lustre 
through the very centre of that of 1802. Stars were likewise seen 
through the heads of the comets of 1774 and 1825, by MM. 
Montaigne and Valz. Encke's comet passed also centrally over a 
small double star in 1795, and in its revolution in 1828 it passed 
Over several minute stars without perceptibly diminishing their 
light. Sir John Herschel saw a whole cluster of very small stars 
alknost through the centre of Biela's comet. They would have 
been entirely hid by the slightest fog ; and yet their light must 
have passed through 50,000 miles of the cometic matter. No 
effects of the refraction of light have ever been noticed, conse- 
quently that matter must be infinitely less dense than our atmos- 
phere. This shows how much the substance of these comets 
ihust be dilated, though it cannot be concluded that they have 
no solid part, since it may have been beyond the line of vision — 
and yet We can scarcely suppose that to have happened in all the 
instances recorded. The head, however, is frequently more con- 
densed, and sometimes sufficiently opaque to eclipse the stars 
it passes over, and the brilliancy gradually increases towards the 
centre, as if the comet were formed of layers of increasing density. 

An extremely small brilliant point, which is called the nu4;leu^y has 
sometimes been seen with the naked eye iti the centre of the head, 
supposed to have been the solid part or actual body of the comet 
It has generally, however, been so minute and ill-defined in its edges, 
thiat little reliance can be placed on the calculations made of its 
magnitude. From various measurements. Sir William Herschel 
computed the diameter of the apparently solid part of the comet 
of 1807 to have been 538 miles, while Schrbter made it 997 miles. 
These two great gastronomers differed still more with regard to the 
comet of 1811 : ^oile estimated the small brilliant speck in the head 
to have a diameter of 2637 miles, while the other made it only 
570. It may, therefor^, be concluded, that what seemed to be 
the solid patt of that comet had no fi&od denvdXC^Uoxv* *\^c!^^'^^\:o^.^ 
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*!• ife walud eye, has loinetiiiics appeared to be merely 
Me JBcratte of light, wtieii viewed with a telescope, 
, m moBte instancei, to have required excellent tele- 
riew. We know bj experience, that bodies 
e or less powerfully, exactly in proportion 
'", to the ntiniber of material parlicJes 
ts are powerfully disturbed in their mo- 
mi Ae am bv the attraction of ihe earth and planets, 
f aever kare bad the smallest efl'ect iu disturbing the 
^ amj ot the bodies of the .solar system, though the; 
mti. ■» Bear tbe planete that tijt) must have altered their 
at* very materially if their mass had been of any 

(«f 1770 wai very brilliant, and the diameter of its 
_ fmed to be thirteen times as great as that of the moon ; 
Kljt J— lijiwki rib 01^ tliesystem of Jupiter's satellites, without 
pnimiaf^m tmaBait disturbance in their mntions, though it re- 
wmW^Jht MMiAseacfa time withiri ilie sphere of Jupiter's at- 
!■ imkff 1770, this coroet passed about six times ibe 
IT moam from the earth, without affecting our tides; 
ipMed that, if its mass had been equal to that of the 
• to Inrc lengthened our sidereal year by two boun 
W aMMiles, but as no change has taken place in the 
.•.-iijrti 11' tu* !**»■. he concluded tlinl iis ii)a=s could not have 

■ n.uuii.';! ;■- .;.•, i.-ve thous.ninith part oi" tljal of llicc.iith. More- 

■ -• - til', Hi-j-.i". i-wa.i turns neaih llie same face to us, because the 
jiii. o' ii"- ■>■'■,■ J tj'ju about iter axis is exactly equal to the time of 
, ■ ir-.i.ur-r-..^ :-j\iuti the eaitli. 'i'\\c smallest attraction of a 

. •i-:i{;i uMt I v.-j\i'A destroy this equality; and as comets have come 

■ ■.■; ijtur Hit iiA'y,n,\l maybe coiicliidi:d that ihcir masses muat 
Lijivt be<!L X'j'j Kmall to destroy tliis deiicale equilibrium. 

'Jii-rit lb tiwa>s an envelope of light, consisting of a nebulous or 
■.utpcuus u)![Her, like a luminous ha/e or atmosplnerc of very great 
.' [juih. suoietimes in connexion »'ith the nucleus, but oftener se- 
iMialfed from it by an obscure space, beyond which diere is a buc- 
I -^lou of alternate brif^ht and dark rings, caused by a series of 
iiieUipes of \apour, like the coats of an onion of greater or less 
• ■ iiM'^ , alternately reflecting more or less of the sun's rays. There 
.,■ "i;-:!, ihrte or four of these bright envelopes suspended round 
.■ iiu'-i-ri-f . ^arjinv in distance as well as in thickness ; but they 

■ ■ ..■.■'., u-L'.';. ji.'.ompleie on the side opposite to the sun, 

',' ir- i.-ri- ■.-/tm;ls are exposed to in their passage round the sun 
,.;iiij:';: '.u': ' ■- v^tanccs at Uicir surface inli) vapour, and is, in all 
,.ji!iiuiiJ ■ - '-■■•'■- '.auie of their tails, aii<l of the nebulous envelopes 
<j>iuttiftuix '-■-^-' ;iuclei— a ptobaXiWrt^ \)ottte ov^l b-j the circum- 
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stance of their tails never attaining their greatest length till after the 
comet has emerged from the sun's ravs in its passage round him. 
Sir W. Herschel says, with regard to the first comet of 1811— 

' In every instrument in which I have examined the comet, I per- 
ceived a very faint or rather darkish interval surrounding the head, 
wherein the gradually diminishing light of the central brightness was 
lost. This can only be accounted for by admitting a transparent elastic 
atmosphere to envelope the head. Its transparency I had an opportu- 
nity of examining on the 18th September, when I saw three very small 
stars of different magnitudes within the compass of it : and its elas- 
ticity may be inferred from the circular form under which it was 
always seen; for being surrounded by a certain bright equidistant 
envelope, we can only account for the equality of the distance, by 
admitting the interval between the envelope and the head to be 
filled with an elastic atmospheric fluid.* — Phil. Trans. 1812. 

Sir William's observations led to the following theory of the 
formation of the luminous coatings already described. When a 
comet comes within a certain distance from the sun, a quantity 
of vapour rises from its surface and remains suspended in its 
atmosphere; as the comet approaches still nearer to the sun, 
this first envelope becomes more rarefied, and ascends higher in 
the atmosphere, where it remains suspended, while another layer 
or envelope rises at the surface, and being more dense than 
the first, maintains a lower station. In this manner a suc- 
cession of these coatings is formed, amounting occasionally to 
three or four ; the internal one being always more dense than 
that immediately above it, and consequently capable of reflecting 
more light — corresponding exactly with observation : for the 
comet of 1744, which approached to within a fifth part of the 
earth's distance from the sun, had a double envelope three weeks 
before it arrived at its shortest distance from him, and a week after 
it had passed that point it had acquired another, and these three 
layers were brighter in proportion as they were near to the centre 
of the comet. The envelopes are always brighter on the side next 
to the sun, because of his direct light, and also because we look 
through a greater depth of matter at that part than elsewhere. 
During the time the sun is volatilizing the matter of the comet^ 
the light of the nucleus is often obscured by the haze which this 
occasions, but as soon as the envelope is completed it shines forth 
with its wonted lustre. Sometimes, as the comets retreat from 
the sun, these coats seem to be more or less condensed, and fall 
down in vapour on the surface of the nucleus. Indeed, during 
their whole course round the sun, the aspect of comets is in a state 
of perpetual change. The size of the coatings shows their atmos- 
phere to be very extensive. The nebulous matter B\itto>\\!A\s\%^^ 
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A very remarikable instance of diis occurred in one of 1744: its tail 
was composed of six branches, all in a direction opposite to the 
sun ; possibly this unusual appearance may have been caused 
by the tail being formed like the head of separate coatings: 
for if three hollow cones of nebulous matter were placed within 
one another, leaving a space between, the lateral edges of each 
one would appear like two streams of light, so that there would 
be six branches or luminous streams separated by darker inter- 
vals, similar to that observed. A comet which traversed our sys- 
tem in 1824 exhibited the extraordinary phenomenon of two tails 
diametrically opposite to one another : that towards the sun was 
much smaller and fainter than the other ; they were visible ten 
days, and latterly they did not retain their opposite position. 

The tails of comets often increase with extraordinary rapidity ; 
that of the celebrated comet of l680, which came so near the 
sun, grew to the length of twenty millions of leagues in two 
days. The state of our atmosphere has a great effect upon their 
apparent dimensions ; they seem to be much longer between the 
tropics than in our climates. That of Halley^s comet in 1739 
was scarcely visible in Europe, though it was distinctly seen on 
the Indian Ocean. The light of a comet*s tail is so feeble, that 
it IS rendered invisible by a very little moonlight. 

Apian of Ingolstadt first remarked that comets' tails are always 
opposite to the sun, and in the direction of the straight line which 
joins the centres of the sun and the comet ; but more exact obser- 
vations show that a little time before the comet reaches its shortej^t 
distance from the sun, the tail is gradually bent more or lesix 
towards the region the comet has left^ the bending being greater 
as the distance from the head increases, exactly as if it met with 
resistance in passing through some fluid ; and this is rendered more 
probable by the tail being better defined and more luminous on 
the side towards which the comet is moving than on the other. 
This bending has often given comets the appearance of a Turkish 
scimitar, and their resemblance to that instrument of death added 
to the terror excited by their appearance in the dark ages. The tail 
of the comet which came to the sun in the yeat ] 689 had this form, 
and that of the comet of 1744 was bent like the quarter of a circle. 

No subject has opened a wider field for conjecture than the 
causes which operate in producing the tails of comets ; and it must 
be confessed that there are circumstances altogether inexplicable, 
such as the fact of some comets having several tails, and others 
none. Some light has, however, been thrown on this obscure 
subject by a recent discovery. The two very small comets already 
mentioned never retreat far from the sun, and Accomplish their re- 
volutions roudd him in very short ]^etiiodH, N^Vi\<(^Vk'd& ^n^w ^^x^l q.^^ 
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also to restore the balance. The comet, therefore, accomplishes 
its revolution in a shorter time. The existence of this fluid being 
established, it must be more dense near the sun than elsewhere 
because of his powerful attraction, a circumstance which is con- 
firmed by the thick atmosphere which is observed to surround 
him, the influence of which must be great upon the motions of 
bodies that plunge deep into it. Consequently, Encke's comet 
is more accelerated by it than Biela's, whose orbit is at a greater 
distance from the sun. 

The production and the form of the tails of comets have been 
attributed to the agency of the sun, combined with that of the 
ethereal fluid pervading space, and constituting the sun's atmos- 
phere. It is now the received opinion that light is not a sub- 
stance, but merely a sensation produced upon our organs of sight 
by vibrations of this ethereal fluid, in the same manner as sound is 
a sensation in the ear, occasioned by the impulse of the vibrations 
of the air. The sun and all luminous bodies possess the property 
of communicating these vibrations to the ethereal fluid, which dart 
through it like waves in water or air. 

Now, the matter which constitutes the tail of a comet is of such 
extreme tenuity, that, according to Sir Isaac Newton, the whole 
tail of a comet might be comprised in the space of a cubic inch, 
and even then its density would not exceed that of our atmosphere. 
Matter in this highly rarefied state must be extremely buoyant and 
capable of yielding to the smallest efibrt ; and as the tail is generally 
on the side opposed to the sun, both in advancing towards him 
and in retiring from him, it has been conjectured that the sun, 
after raising this nebulous matter from the surface of the comet by 
his heat, drives it forward to form the tail by the same kind of 
impulse which occasions those vibrations of ether constituting 
light : this may also account for the rapid formation of the tails of 
comets : but it must be confessed that the comet of 1 825, which 
had two tails, one directed towards the sun and one from it, throws 
some doubt on the preceding hypothesis. There are, however, 
indications of rapid rotation in the tails, which may account for 
some of the phenomena. In several instances, the two streams of 
light which constitute the tail of a comet have been observed to 
change their relative positions, in such a manner as to show that 
the comet must have had a rotatory motion about an axis passing 
through the middle of the tail. This phenomenon appears to have 
been noticed first by Messier in the comet of 1769, and then by 
Sir William Herschel in the great comet of 181 1 ; and Mr. Dunlop 
saw it so distinctly in the comet of 1825, observed by him at 
Paramatta in Australia, that he ascertained the period of its rota- 
tion to be 20i^ hours. 
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cording to thepry, agreed perfectly with the observed variation^^ 
Unfortunatelyji however^ this solution is not tenable, because the 
loose texture of the nebulous matter would be penetrated by the 
solar atmosphere^ instead of being compressed by it. Sir John 
Herschel conjectured that the variation m the dimensions of the 
nebulosity may be owing to the alternate conversion of evaporable 
materials in the upper regions of the transparent atniiosphere of co- 
mets into the states of invisible gas, and visible cloud, by the effectii 
of heat and cold in approaching to and receding from the sum 
Possibly, too, as the comet retreats from the sun into a darker p^rt 
of the heavens^ some of the higher and more rarefied strata of the 
envelope may come into view which had previously been eclipsed 
by the superior brightness of the sun. Other surmises have been 
made as to the cause of the phenomenon, but no established con?- 
clusion has been attained. 

In consequence of some unknown cause, the tails and luminous 
envelopes decrease every time comets return to our system, and they 
must in time be entirely dissipated, so that comets will ultimately 
be reduced to such solid parts as the sun has not had power enough 
to convert into vapour, an event that must befall them sooner, in 
proportion as the periods of their revolution are shorter. Perhaps 
this is the reason why so few comets return to our system, an4 
why that of the year 1532 has not again been seen, although its 
period was supposed to be known. Encke's small comet, which 
returns to the sun after an interval of about 1204 days, has seu-r 
sibly diminished at each revolution, and doubtless will soon be 
altogether dissipated, or reduced to such minute dimensions as to 
become invisible. Such comets as consist altogether of vapouif 
will vanish for ever, from, this cause. But this is not the ultimate 
destiny of every copiiet : there is strong reason to believe that some 
will end by falling into the sun. The comet of 1680 seems to bf! 
tending rapidly to this fate. A body of such tenuity moving uX 
the astonishing rate of 880,000 miles in an hour, must have met 
with great resistance from the sun's atmosphere, especially as it 
came nearer to his surface than any other comet on record, and 
must therefore have passed through some of its denser layers. 
The rapidity of its motion must have been checked, and the sun's 
attraction proportionably augmented, so that it must have come 
nearer to the sun in l680 than at its preceding revolution, and 
subsequently would move in a smaller orbit; and as the same 
causes must have an increasing effect every time it returns to the 
solar system, it will by degrees come nearer and nearer to the sun,^ 
till at last it must inevitably fall on his surface. 

Encke's and Biela's comets are both hs^tening to the sam^ 
consummation, if they are not entirely dissipated by evaporatioa 
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the candle itself is too distant to be seen. Comets^ on the con- 
trary, gradually grow more faint as they retire from the sun, and 
at last become too dim to be visible, while yet near enough to 
be of sensible magnitude. It frequently happens, that the night 
before a comet has vanished, it has appeared like a dull silver 
coin, ill defined, or a round film of vapour with a sensible dia- 
meter. Were these bodies self-luniinous, they would be visible, 
like the stars, long after they had lost all sensible magnitude. 
Hitherto the most brilliant comets have become invisible when 
about five times as far from the sun as the earth is ; nor is there 
one comet on record which has not approached nearer to the sun 
than Jupiter does ; and the comet of 1756, after its last appear- 
ance, remained five years within the circuit in which Saturn re- 
volves, without being seen. Thus vast numbers of comets must 
come to our system unperceived ; and even if they come near 
enough to be within sight, one out of two must be concealed from 
view by daylight, fogs, and great southern declination. M. Arago 
estimates, that more than seven millions of comets frequent the 
planetary orbits. Hardly a year passes without the appearance 
of two or three, though the greater number are too distant, or 
too small, to be seen without a telescope. 

Among such multitudes it is impossible to recognize the same 
comet on its return to our system from its aspect alone, since 
their external character changes at each revolution — not to men- 
tion the alterations they undergo during the short time they are in 
sight. It seemed at one time equally impossible to know them again 
by the path they move in, and it really was so as long as astrono- 
mers considered their motions with reference to the earth only ; 
but as soon as they took into consideration the appearance they 
would present to a person in the centre of the sun, perfect regu- 
larity was found to obtain — the nature of their paths was disco- 
vered, and a method of ascertaining the identity of a comet on its 
return was established. To determine the real motion of a comet 
round the sun, from its path in the heavens, as seen from the 
earth, was perhaps the most difficult problem in astronomy, and 
a task worthy of Newton. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, Apian's observations 
on the direction of the tails led astronomers to suspect that there 
might be some connexion between comets and the sun, to which 
their motions and their tails might be owing. At that time an 
opinion prevailed, that comets were merely vapours moving in 
our atmosphere ; but Tycho Brahe found, by the ordinary means 
for ascertaining the distances of the celestial bodies, that a comet 
which appeared in the year 1677 was nearly three times as 
distant as the moon ; from which he was induced to believe that 
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A comet or planet propelled into space perpendicularly to its 
distance from the sun^ with a force exactly equal to the force of 
the sun's attraction^ would move in a circle. Should the pro- 
pelling force be less, or greater than the force of the sun's attrac- 
tion, but not greater by so much as forty-one per cent., the body 
would move in an ellipse. Should the force of projection be 
exactly forty-one per cent, greater than the sun's attraction, the 
path of the body would be a parabola ; and, if the propelling force 
be still greater, the orbit would be a hyperbola, which is also a 
curve closed at one end, and having two infinitely diverging 
branches at the other. 

For instance, the earth, when nearest to the sun, moves with 
a velocity of 102,300 feet in a second ; this velocity arises from 
the force with which it was first thrown into space, combined with 
the sun's attraction ; and the path in which it travels is an ellipse, 
differing very little from a circle ; but had it been thrown from the 
same point with a force so much greater as to produce a velocity 
of 144,700 feet in a second, it would have gone once round the 
sun, and then darted off in nearly a straight line, never to return : 
the curvef would have been a parabola. Had the primitive impulse 
been still greater, the earth would have moved in a hyperbola. 
And, lastly, had the force of projection been such as to make 
the earth's velocity only 101,000 feet in a second, its orbit 
would have been a perfect circle. These four curves are the 
conic sections. The preceding velocities are suited to the shortest 
distance of the earth from the sun ; but the great comet of 1680, 
which nearly swept over his surface with a velocity of 880,000 
miles an hour, is consequently constrained to move in an ex- 
tremely elongated ellipse. In fact, if its speed had not been so 
enormous, it would have fallen into the sun. It appears then from 
the investigation of this curious subject, that circumstances are 
most favourable to produce motion in the ellipse or hyperbola, 
smce an infinity of relations between the two forces will cause a 
body to move in either of thes.e, while circular and parabolic 
motion depend upon one relation only. The probability therefore 
is, that comets do really move in orbits of the elliptical form, more 
or less elongated, though instances are not wanting where the path 
seems to have two infinitely diverging branches. A comet moving 
in that curve would go once round the sun, and then vanish for ever 
ipto the deep recesses of the universe, possibly to wander from sys- 
tem to system, and from sun to sun. There is reason to believe that 
the comets of 1771 and 1824 moved in such paths. None of the 
celestial bodies move in a circle, nor is it possible that they should 
as the laws of nature are constituted, since, even if a body had 
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begun to move in that curve, the smallest disturbance would have 
changed its path for ever. For the same reason^ parabolic motion, 
if it does exist, is probably very rare. The circular motion of the 
two first of Jupiter's satellites is not a case in point, because there 
are other causes in operation. 

Comets are visible only for a very short time during their pas- 
sage round the sun, which includes a very small portion of their 
orbit, and that portion is such that it is difficult to distinguish to 
vvhich of the three curves mentioned it belongs, in any of which 
the comet might move, for the circle is out of the question. But 
although these three curves are so much alike throughout a small 
extent, they difler widely from one another in the remainder. It 
has already been stated that one is an ellipse or very elongated 
oval, of which there may be an infinite variety, all passing through 
the point which is the shortest distance of the comet from the sun : 
the other two are precisely similar to the ovals at one end, but 
the sides, instead of meeting at the other extremity, diverge 
more and more, and never meet again. Now it is clear, that if a 
comet moves in the first, it will return to our system again and 
again; but if either of the other two be the form of its path, it 
will appear once, and then for ever retire. There are no observa- 
tions sufficiently exact to enable astronomers to determine with 
certainty in which of these curves a new comet moves ; yet the form 
of the small portion of the orbit visible to us, and its position 
with regard to the ecliptic or path of the earth, may be made out 
sufficiently to trace with some probability that part of its course 
which extends beyoud vision, and to enable us to determine its 
identity with the orbit of any comet that has already appeared, or 
may hereafter come into view ; and it is indeed the only means 
we have of doing so. The exact path, and the length of the 
period of its revolution, can only be ascertained with certainty at 
Its return. 

The chances are many millions to one, that two comets do not 
move in orbits exactly alike. It is very improbable that the 
shortest distance of a comet from the sun should be the same in 
two instances, or that in any two cases the point of the orbit in 
which that happens should have exactly the same position in the 
heavens. Moreover, the orbits or paths of the earth and a comet 
do not lie in the same plane as they would do when drawn on a 
sheet of paper ; ihey may have an infinity of inclinations with 
regard to one another, and the odds are as much against the pro- 
bability of the orbits of two comets having the same position in 
space as they are against their agreeing in form. 

Equality in the periods of their revolution also affords means 
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of identifj^ing comets^ and amounts to certainty when combined 
with identity in the form and position of the orbit. Hence^ if 
a portion of the orbit be made out in form and position^ and 
if a comet should appear, after a certain time, which follows 
nearly in the same track and moves in the same direction with the 
former, there would be a strong presumption of their identity; 
but if, after an equal interval, a comet should a third time follow 
the same path in the same direction, it may be concluded that the 
three bodies are identically one and the same, revolving in an ellip- 
tical orbit, and returning to the sun at stated intervals. It is from 
the duration of the comet's revolution that the length of its orbit 
is known ; this, however^ is a nice point, for an error of a few 
seconds in observation may produce a difference of many hundred 
years. It is therefore obvious, that there is always much uncer- 
tainty as to the length of the path until the comet has repeatedly 
returned. 

Twenty years after Newton had applied his method to the great 
comet of l680, and determined the circumstances of its motion 
round the sun, Halley collected all the observations of comets 
he could procure, and with infinite labour determined the forms 
and positions of the orbits of twenty-four, which, out of 415 
mentioned by ancient authors, were all that had been observed 
with sufficient accurary to admit of computation; — indeed, of 
the greater number no observations whatever had been made. 
These he arranged in a. table, to which additions have con- 
stantly been made, and it now contains the circumstances of 
the form and position of the orbits of more than four hundred. 
This table furnished Halley with the means of ascertaining the 
motions and orbit of the comet which bears his name, and 
of fixing the period of its revolution round the sun. For many 
years it was the only comet known to return to our system, and 
it will be for ever memorable for having established Newton's 
theory — that comets revolve about the sun in extremely elongated 
orbits, in obedience to the same laws which rule the motions of 
the planets. 

On surveying the table^ Halley perceived that the orbits of the 
comets of 1531, 1607, and 1682, were nearly the same in form 
and position ; — as the times of their return wene separated by 
periods of seventy- five and a half years nearly, he considered 
them to be identical ; and his belief was confirmed by records of 
more ancient comets, among which he found three nearly corre- 
sponding in their periods with the former, namely the comets of 
1305, 1380, and 1456. He now declared his opinion that the 
same comet had appeared at these six epochs, and as the period 
of its revolution was about seventy-five and a half years, that it 
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Though science was not sufficiently advanced to enable H alley 
to compute these disturbances^ he remarked that^ during the in- 
terval between l607 and l682, the comet had been so near to 
Jupiter, and so situate with regard to him^ that his attraction must 
have augmented the velocity of the comet, and consequently short- 
ened its period. He, therefore^ concluded^ that as this period 
had only been seventy-five years, the next would be seventy-six or 
more, and that, accordingly, the comet would not re-appear till 
towards the end of 1^58 or the beginning of 1759. It assuredly 
was a bold analogy in the days of Halley, to attribute a difference 
of more than a year even in the motion of a comet, to the same 
cause that occasioned a change of only a few days in the motions 
of the planets: his confident prediction may, therefore, be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable events in the history of astronomy. 

£re the comet had accomplished another revolution, mathema- 
tical and mechanical science had arrived at a high degree of per- 
fection, and men of the most sublime genius had arisen, who fol- 
lowed up Newton's theory and developed the consequences of 
universal gravitation established by him. The celebrated problem 
of the three bodies had already engaged the attention of Euler, 
D'Alembert, and Clairaut : in this it was required to determine the 
path of the moon round the earth, when disturbed by the attrac- 
tion of the sun. Clairaut applied this principle to the comet of 
1682, and endeavoured to determine its path when attracted by 
the sun aiid disturbed by a planet. In this complicated problem, 
the disturbing action of one planet only can be estimated dt a time, 
therefore the numerical computations must be repeated for each 
disturbing body. But that is not all : the disturbing action of a 
planet can only be computed for an extremely small portion of the 
orbit at a time, and the sum of all these is the whole effect. The 
calculations were undertaken by Lalande and Madame Lepaute, 
a skilful calculator, under the direction of Clairaut, and they re- 
quired six months incessant labour to complete them, having 
computed the distances and corresponding action of Jupiter and 
Saturn for each degree of the orbit of the comet during a period 
of 150 years. The result was, that in consequence of the attrac- 
tion of these two planets, the period of the comet's revolution 
about the sun would be four hundred and thirty-two days shorter 
than in the preceding revolution between the years l607 and 1682, 
so that it would come to the point nearest to the sun on the 1 8th oF 
April, 1759 ; but he afterwards found that it would be on the 4th. 
Its passage through that point did take place between three and 
four in the mornins on the l3th of March of the same year, thirty- 
seven days before the time assigned ; but Clairaut, on revising the 
calculations which he had published prematurely from fear of 
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always estimated from the perihelion; the interval of time M'hich 
elapses between two consecutive returns of a comet to that point 
is termed its period, or its periodic time. The distance of the 
perihelion from the sun^ and its exact position in the heavens, are 
two of the most important circumstances in the theory of a comet, 
essential for ascertaining the nature and position of its orbit. 
Clairaut predicted that the comet would come into view about 
the end of 17^8, or the beginning of the following year, but that 
it would arrive at its perihelion or shortest distance from the sun, 
about the 4th of April, 17oy. The first prediction was fulfilled, 
as we have already remarked, on the 25th of December, 1758, 
and the latter on the I3th of March, 1759. 

A few days after the comet had been discovered by the peasant, 
it was seen by an astronomer at Leipsic, who, unwilling to 
have rivals in his discovery, kept it secret, and it was not observed • 
till about a month afterwards by Messier, who had looked for it 
in a diiferent part of the heavens, in consequence of a mistake 
of Delisle, whose assistant he was. 

On its first appearance the comet was round and brilliant, and 
distinguished by a vapour or nebulous atmosphere, but without 
a tail. It plunged into the sun's rays in its passage round him, 
about the middle of February, and emerged towards the end of 
March. A few days after, passing through the point of its orbit 
nearest to the sun, it was in the most favourable position for being 
seen in all its splendour. On the 17th of Aprils it ceased to be 
visible in the morning ; on the evening of the 29th, it appeared 
about the size of one of the largest stars, and after the 3d of J une 
it was no longer visible. It is very remarkable that this comet, 
which in former times had excited the terror of all Europe, from 
the length of its tail, had now no tail perceptible to the naked eye, 
or even with a telescope. However, during the month of April, 
when the tail ought to have been longest, the comet was far from 
the earth, and only appeared in the twilight, which may have 
eclipsed its faint light. There is no doubt that the same comet 
may, at successive returns to our system, sometimes appear to 
have a tail, and sometimes to be without one, according to its 
position with regard to the earth and the sun ; the position of the 
observer, toe, has considerable eifect, for Halley's comet was 
seen by La Caille at the Isle of Bourbon, and at Pondicherry by 
Pere Coeur-Doux, to greater advantage, and the tail was distinctly 
visible to the naked eye at both places. 

The magnitude and splendour of this comet have certainly both 
diminished since the year 1450, when its tail occupied a third of 
the visible heavens. Baron Pontecoulant says, that although the 
terrors of its aspect were somewhat exaggerated on this occasion^ 
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From the numerous observations that have been made throughout 
the world, all the circumstances of this comefs motion will now 
be perfectly known, and the time of its return to its perihelion 
seventy-five years hence will be accurately ascertained. There 
may, indeed, be bodies of a planetary or cometary nature in the 
far distant regions of the heavens where the comet wanders^ which 
may disturb its motions and change the period of its revolution, 
and it is even not impossible that another planet may be revolving 
about the sun beyond the orbit of Uranus, which may at different 
times alter the comet's orbit ; but so accurately can the disturbing 
action of all the known bodies of our system be calculated, that 
the existence of these unknown sources of perturbation would be 
made evident to future astronomers, should any difference be then 
found between the computed and actual orbit of the comet. 

The influence of the ethereal medium on the motions of Halley s 
comet cannot be known till after it has accomplished another re- 
volution. Professor Rosenberger has, indeed, computed its effect 
on the duration of its last period, but that is a point which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, can only be ascertained by experi- 
ence ; it must depend upon the magnitude and density of the comet, 
and upon the law by which the density of the fluid varies with the 
distance from the sun, points of which we are ignorant. More- 
over^ the opinion is generally received^ that the ethereal fluid has a 
rotatory motion about the sun from \vest to east, communicated 
to it by the planets revolving in that direction since their crea- 
tion, or that this motion is coeval with creation itself. Should 
such rotation exist, it must have a widely different effect upon 
Halley's comet, which moves from east to west, from that which it 
produces upon Encke's and Biela's comets revolving in a contrary 
direction ; therefore, although the influence of the fluid upon 
Encke's comet, computed on hypothesis, accords with observation, 
we are still too little acquainted with the nature and motions of 
Halley's comet to decide what part of the variations in the period 
of its revolution are due to that cause. 

Some idea may be formed of the vast size of the comet'^s orbit by 
comparing it with our distance from the sun. The mean distance 
of the sun from the earth is about ninety-five millions of miles : 
now the length of the comet's orbit is thirty-six times as much, 
and its breadth is a fourth of its length. The comet moves in this 
vast orbit from east to west with a speed subject to great variations. 
In approaching the sun, its velocity continually increases, till it 
darts round him with astonishing rapidity, coming as near as within 
forty-seven millions of miles of his centre. Its velocity gradually 
dimmishes after leaving the sun, till it reaches the most remote 
point of its path, where its distance from him is about three thou- 
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The latter is described to have beeci very dreadful, and followed 
by a pestilence. It is to be remarked, however, that astronomers 
have since determined what the position of the orbit of Hal ley's 
comet was at that time, and have found that the comet must have 
passed very near the earth, which may have made it appear of 
extraordinary magnitude. 

Comets came to the sun in the years 1379 and 1380, which were 
most probably identical with Halley's^ but that which visited our 
system in the year 1456, exactly 76 years after the preceding, is 
very reriiarkable in the annals of science. The length of its tail 
attracted the notice of the learned all over Europe, and although 
there are no actual observations of this comet, yet the time at which 
it arrived^ and, the path it held,vhave been described with sufficient 
fidelity to enable H alley to recognize in it the comet of 1682, and 
consequently its identity with that which bears his name. Since 
the path of Halley's comet has been known, astronomers have 
traced back its motions to the year 1466, and have ascertained that 
its position, with regard to the sun and earth, was such as to make 
it sufficiently splendid to excite as much terror as the troops of 
Mahomet II. 

The returns of this interesting body are established beyond a 
doubt from the year 1456; henceforth, says.M. de Pontecou- 
lant,— 

' II fatidra qiie qdelque ^y^nement suriiaturel efface cet astre du ciel ou 
la civilisation de la terre, pour qu'il puisse se soustrd.ire aux investi- 
gations des astrbnomes. Au commencement de cette nouyelle pt^riode 
la comete trouvera I'esprit humain en travail, et chacun de ces re- 
tours subs6quens sera marqut^ par de nouveaux progres dans les sci- 
ences math^matiques et astronomiques. Ce tableau consolant nous 
dedommagera des seize slides de barbarie qu'il nous a fallu tra- 
verser pour voir I'homme se degager enfin des langes de Pignorance 
et des entraves de la superstition.' 

The observations of Apian on the comet of 1531 have already 
been adverted to — their number in some degree compensated for 
their inaccuracy, and Halley was able from them to compute its 
motions, and prove its identity with that of 1759. On its return 
in 1607, it was first seen at Prague, by Kepler, while walking 
home on the evening of the £6th of Septemoer. Its brilliancy 
was equal to that of one of the largest stars ; he could perceive no 
tail, though those with him did, but it had become distinctly 
visible by three o'clock in the morning, and of considerable length 
— exhibiting one of the many instances of the rapidity with which 
the tails are formed, and showing also the buoyancy of the matter 
of which they are constituted. Lougompntanus saw this comet 
two days afterwards with the naked eye, and compared it in size to 
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He, however, computed its motion from the year 1819, and pre- 
dicted that, as its period would be reduced to 1203 days by the 
disturbing action of the planets, it would re-appear in 1822, about 
the beginning of June, but that it would only be visible in the 
southern hemisphere ; and it actually was discovered on the 2nd 
of J une, at Paramatta, in 33° 49' of south latitude. The same 
able astronomer predicted its successive returns in the years 1825, 
1829, 1832, and in July of 1835. The path of this comet is 
almost in the plane of the ecliptic, and is twice as long as it is 
broad : one extremity reaches a littie beyond the orbit of Pallas, 
and the other extends to that of Mercury : the comet, therefore, 
retreats as far as 443 millions of miles from the sun, or to nearly 
four and a half times the earth's distance, and approaches within 
about 34 millions of miles of him, but the length of the orbit 
is gradually decreasing from the resistance of the ethereal fluid* 
M. Encke, after having carefully computed the motions of the 
comet, and taken into account the effect of every planet that could 
disturb it, found, that the time of its return by computation is 
anticipated by its actual arrival by about two days at each revo- 
lution. Although the length of the orbit be continually decreasing, 
no alteration whatever is produced in its position, which might 
be expected, as the ether only retards the progress of the comet 
without altering its course. It has been computed, that if the 
ether be 360 billions of times less dense than atmospheric air, 
its resistance would be sufficient to produce the acceleration 
which has taken place. This comet is a small telescopic object 
of extreme tenuity, very pale, and without a tail ; yet it has 
opened a wider tield of discovery, and more new and interesting 
views, than any other on record, H alley's excepted. It has 
furnished the means of proving the existence of an ethereal fluid, 
and has aflbrded a striking instance of the changes which take 
place in the nebulous matter on approaching and retreating from 
the sun, and also an opportunity of measuring these changes. 
Stars seen through it, more than once, have attested its tenuity. 
The smallness of its orbit, and the shortness of its period, remove 
it but little from the nature of a planet. The constant decrease 
in the size of the orbit from the resistance of the ether may 
possibly precipitate it on the surface of the sun, if, before that 
event takes place, the perpetual diminution of its mass does not 
offer an example of condensation to the solid state, or annihi- 
lation : and its perturbations have been of use in giving more 
accurate values of the masses of some of the planets than have 
been obtained by other means. 

The other comet that> revolves in a small orbit was discovered 
by M. Biela, of. Johannisberg, on the $7th.of February^ 1826. 

VOL. LV. NO. 1DIX. Q V. 
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are liable to doubt, since a very small error in observation would 
lead to one of magnitude in the revolution. Of these, only the 
three that have been mentioned have as yet proved the accuracy of 
the computations by their return. 

The comet of 168O was perhaps the most splendid that has 
visited our system, from the brilliancy of its light and the length 
of its tail, which extended over half the vault of heaven, from the 
zenith to the horizon. The observations made on this comet in 
168O enabled Newton and Halley to ascertain the period of its 
revolution to be 575 years ; it is therefore expected to return in 
the year 9.9,55. It came within only 150,000 miles of the surface 
of the sun, and after rushing past him, with the inconceivable 
velocity of 880,000 miles in an hour, retreated to a distance of 
8898 millions of miles from him. Other comets have gone much 
farther from the sun; for example, that of 1763, whose greatest 
distance was 15,500 millions of miles ; and some are said to have 
gone even to 66,500 millions of miles. At a distance so enor- 
mous one could scarcely imagine that the sun could be seen at all, 
had there not been examples of fixed stars visible at infinitely 
greater distances. 

The sun's attraction must be very much diminished by this 
extreme distance, but as the motion of the comet is very slow at 
that remote part of its orbit, his influence must be greater ; and it 
is, at all events, sufficient to recall the comet to this spot of the 
universe. Extensive as this sphere of attraction is, it is prodi- 
giously within the limits assigned to it by La Place, who conjec- 
tures, that the influence of the sun's attraction reaches to 100 mil- 
lions of times the distance of the earth from the sun. If that be 
true> the fixed stars must be vastly more remote, since they have 
hitherto had no sensible effect upon the motions of the solar 
system, which viewed from them must seem to be a mere point ; 
consequently, the attraction of the fixed stars must be the Siame 
as if the sun and all the planets formed only one body. Sir 
William Herschel^ indeed, thought he could perceive a general 
tendency of our whole system towards the constellation Hercules ; 
but whether this proceeds from the action of some great central 
body, around which all the suns in the universe revolve, or whe- 
ther it be from the attraction of any of those sparkling gems visible 
to us, must remain for ages unknown. 

The extensive excursions of comets may be the means of reveal- 
ing to future generations much regarding those regions into which 
our vision cannot penetrate ; and perhaps they may eventually 
make known the limits of that sphere to which the sun's attraction 
extends : — but how distant the period of gaining such knowledge^ 
even if attainable ! The comet, indeed, which hat now arrived^ 
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increased its orbit so much, that twenty years are now required" 
to complete a revolution ; and as it never comes nearer to the sun 
than the orbit of Ceres, it will for ever be hid from us unless 
compelled to approach nearer by some new disturbing force. 

The comet of 1811 is by far the most splendid that has ap- 
peared within the memory of man. Its envelope was 30,000 
miles thick, and the centre of the nucleus or head was separated 
from its interior surface by a space of 36,000 miles, so that the 
radius of the head must have been 66,000 miles. It had a bril- 
liant point in the centre, 428 miles in diameter ; but it must again 
be acknowledged that little reliance can be placed on measure- 
ments of mere specks, so ill defined and so distant. The tail of 
this comet, at its greatest length, extended to 123 millions of miles, 
but its extremity never came nearer to us than 141 millions of miles.' 
Brilliant as the light of this comet was, when brought to a focus 
by a large mirror, it was not equal to a tenth part of the light of 
the full moon ; and it had no sensible effect on the blackened ball 
of a thermometer, which was so delicate a test of variation of tem- 
perature that it would have indicated the hundredth part of a 
degree ; this shows the total inefficacy of comets to infiiience our' 
climate. The period of its revolution is estimated to be about 
3383 years. 

La Place and Herschel both ascribe the origin of comets to 
the vast quantity of nebulous matter that is scattered through-' 
out space — sometimes like extensive clouds, sometimes in small 
patches, and not unfrequently so like comets that they are 
only distinguished from those bodies by remaining motionless. 
Sir William discovered 2000 nebulae in the northern hemisphere 
alone ; these his son has already increased to 2500, and in all pro- 
bability he will double the number ' before he tinishes liis inte- 
resting observations in the southern half of the heavens. The 
nebulae seem to be in various states of condensation — some just 
beginning to form, and appearing' like a flimsy veil of gauze, 
scarcely visible even in the darkest night, with the best telescopes — 
while others are so far advanced towards the solid state that they 
resemble bright stars seen through a haze. Comets are supposed 
to have been minute nebulse within the sphere of the sun's action, 
which by the mutual attraction of their particles have become 
sufHciently dense to be attracted by the sun, and compelled to 
move in orbits round him.* Sir William has observed, that on 
their approach to the sun, the subtile fluids are driven ofl* into the 
envelopes and tail, while the denser parts are consolidated ; that; 
in retreating from the sun, a great portion of the envelopes and tail 
is dissipatied and lost in space ; and he concliides that, by a repetition 
of this process^ a solid is at length formed^ or perhaps tK^ ^\\q\^^>&- 
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even affect our tides. Indeed, the greater number of comets move 
so rapidly, tiiat even were their attraction greater than it is, there 
is not time for a sufficient accumulation of impetus to produce any 
effect on the ocean — so that we have not a deluge to dread. 

The masses are generally so small, that there is little chance 
of the earth or planets being deflected from their paths by a 
comet, neither is there any likelihood of the earth being burnt, 
for the great comet of 1680, which was so intensely heated 
by having nearly touched the sun's surface, never can come 
nearer to us than nine millions of miles after leaving him, and 
we know of no other that ever has been so close to the sun. 
No comet on record has ever had the smallest effect upon our 
climate, and M. Arago has shown that there is no connexion 
whatever between the number of comets that have appeared in 
any season and its temperature, farther than that, as most comets 
are telescopic objects, they can only be seen in very clear iiue 
weather, and therefore more are discovered in a good year 
than in a cloudy and foggy season. Besides, as they shine by re- 
flected light, they are probably of low temperature, and even what 
they have must be much reduced during the long periods in which 
they wander through a medium 90° below the freezing point of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

. Since the proximity of comets gives no ground of alarm, the 
only other cause of apprehension that remains to be considered, is 
the chance of collision, which is by no means impossible, when 
we consider the multitudes of comets that are constantly traversing 
our system in all directions : certainly the velocity with which they 
move would make the concussion dreadful if the mass were of 
any magnitude, but the chance of collision is still less than that 
of appulse ; and much would depend upon the direction in which 
the two bodies might be moving at the instant of meeting. Should 
tlie motions of both be in the same direction, each would slide 
off from the surface of the other without doing more than local 
harm. It might, indeed, cause a deflection in the path of the 
earth, and a change in its velocity. The most fatal effects would 
be produced by comets having retrograde motions, the course of 
which might be directly opposite to that of the earth> and the mo- 
mentum might be sufficient to destroy the progressive motion of 
both bodies, in which case the sun's attraction would cause both 
to fall to his surface. Such would be the fate of the earth if it 
were struck by a comet, with a mass only about four times that of 
the moon, and moving in a contrary direction at the rate of one 
million seven hundred and thirty-four thousand feet in. a second : — 
both bodies would arrive at the sun in about fifty-four and a half 
days. If anythiog had destroyed the velocity of the comet of 
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iturning with atttlerated course, 

le rushing comet to the sun descends ; 



The enlighten'd few, 
hose godlike minds philosophy exalts, 
! glorious stranger hdl. They feel a joy 
inely great ; they in their powers exult, 
lat wondrous force of thought, which mounting spu 
This duvky spot, and measures all the sky ; 
'While, from his fftr excursion through the wilds 
Of barren ether, faithful to his time, 
'Thkj Mo the blaxing vonder riae anew.* 
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bare subsistence, however small, I resolved, iu 1832, to return, ag 
many other Philhellenes were obliged to do. The small sum wh 
I had obtained by selling nearly every article I possessed was rapi 
dwindling away : I should have died of hunger had I remai 
longer.' 

Mr. Lieber soon found himself at Ancona, but poverty and p; 
ports equally precluded his ardent hope of visiting the Eternal C 
A friend, to whom he wrote, a young German artist, obviated 
tirst difSculty ; his own dexterity the second. But it availed li 
to have made his way into Rome, without permission and with 
funds to enable him to reside there. In this embarrassment 
threw himself at once on the generosity of Mr. Niebuhr, then Pi 
sian Minister of the Papal Court, frankly explaining his situati 
and the arts which he had practised, excusable as he hoped t 
would appear to so zealous an admirer of Roman antiquities 
order to reach Rome. Nothing could exceed the kindness of J 
Niebuhr ; his favours were conferred in such a manner as no 
be refused by a man of the most sensitive delicacy. 

The following trait is diverting. His first personal interv 
with the ambassador was concluded with an invitation to ret 
to dinner. To Niebuhr's astonishment, the young Philhell 
hesitated : — 

' When I saw that my motive for declining so flattering an inv: 
tion was not understood, I said, throwing a glance at my dr 
•' Really, sir, I am not in a state to dine with an excellency." 
stamped with his foot, and said with some animation, *' Are diplo 
tists always believed to be so cold heai'ted ? I am the same that I 
in Berlin when I delivered my lectures : your remark was wron 
No argument could be urged against such reasons.' — p. 21. 

The said dress was certainly not exactly court-attire : 

* My dress consisted as yet of nothing better than a pair of 
blacked shoes, such as are not unfrequently worn in the Levant 
pair of socks of coarse Greek wool ; the brownish pantaloons freque; 
worn by sea-captains in the Mediterranean ; and a blue frock- c 
through which two balls had passed — a fate to which my blue d 
dap had likewise been exposed. The socks were exceedingly sh 
hardly covering my ankles, and so indeed were the pantaloons ; 
that, when I was in a sitting position, they refused me the charit] 
meeting, with an obstinacy which reminded me of the irreconciic 
temper of the two brothers in SchilWs '* Bride of Messina.'* Th 
happened to dine with Mr. Niebuhr another lady besides li 
Niebuhr ; and my embarrassment was not small when, towards 
conclusion of the dinner, the children rose and played about on 
ground, and I saw my poor extremities exposed to all the fr 
remarks of quick-sighted childhood.' — p. 24. 

. Mr. Niebuhr supplied the young student with books — his c 
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tages in those on political economy, he may end his days in peace 
and respect. That this may be the case, Francis Lieber has our 
hearty good wishes. 

Niebuhr, however, now demands our attention. The Histo- 
rian of Rome was not a mere author, a German professor con- 
fined within the walls of his lecture-room and the library of his 
University ; he was a public man, employed in offices of trust and 
responsibility by the Prussian government. As an author, his 
career is remarkable for the concentration of his whole mind upon 
one great subject: most of his smaller works bear relation to con- 
tested or difficult points in some period of the Roman history; even 
the scheme which he superintended for some time, the new edition 
of the Byzantine Historians, has a kind of reflected interest, as 
a continuation of the annals of the Eternal City. Of his pub- 
lic life, the present volume contains only a brief and unsatis- 
factory outline. He was the son, as it is well known, of Carsten 
Niebuhr, the celebrated traveller in the East. He was born in 
Copenhagen, August £7, 1776; but he always considered South 
Ditmarsh, a small province in Germany, in which, during his 
second year, his father received an appointment, as his native 
country. Many allusions to the singular constitution of society in 
that district are introduced as illustrations in his history. He was 
chiefly indebted to his father for his early education. The traveller 
had adopted the wise maxim, so much neglected in modern systems 
of instruction, ^ That a man did not deserve to learn what he had 
not principally worked out for himself; and that a teacher should 
be only a helper to assist his pupil out of otherwise inexplicable 
difficulties." But the strong bias of the father's mind could not but 
betray itself in the direction of young Niebuhr's studies. He was 
ambitious to make his son a great traveller like himself. Geo- 
graphy was the science cultivated with the greatest interest — the 
father fed the young imagination of his son with passages of 
Eastern history ' instead of fairy tales ; ' and works of this class 
were the first placed in his hands. 

' I recollect, too, that on the Christmas -eve of my tenth year, by 
way of making the day one of peculiar solemnity and rejoicinpr to me, 
he went to a beautiful chest containing his manuscripts, which was 
regarded by us children, and indeed by the whole household, as a sort 
of ark of the covenant ; took out the papers relating to Africa, and 
read to me from them.' — ^p. xx. 

The fondness of the mother and a feeble constitution caused 
the abandonment of the father's scheme. But the gratitude of the 
elder Niebuhr to the English for ^ their distinguished kindness' 
led to a second unaccomplished plan for sending his son to India ; 
this attach meot| however, to England produced a more permanent 
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could bring no happy times to our poor people either; but they showed, 
at least, that they had a heart ; and so essentially good-natured is the 
German, that this was always acknowledged with gratitude. He 
however, used to say to those who made the most earnest representa 
tions, *' In half a century the country will have recovered^ and no 
trace of suffering be left." , in Holland, used to say, ** Que fait 

cela a l*Empereu7'?" The people were galled to their heart's core. 
The French have shown a most decided trait during the time of their 
conquests — viz., avarice. I speak of all, from the highest to the 
lowest ; their greediness for money was disgusting. You were too 
young at that time to know many details, but I know them. The 
many contrivances they would resort to, in order to extort money, 
would appear now almost incredible. Other nations have not shown 
this trait of meanness during their conquests. They have always 
levied contributions ; and the English in India were certainly not 
over-delicate, but it was not done in so mean a way, and by every one 
in his sphere. How much we have often laughed, bitter as the times 
were, when some of the high-sounding proclamations and bulletins 
of Napoleon were issued, and all the French were made to appear in 
them the purest knights, full of honour and devotion to a great cause, 
and we compared these trumpet-sounds to reality. They were essen- 
tially mean, and of course without the slightest shame. There were, 
as you know, exceptions. How differently have our generals acted 
in France !" — pp. 95-98. 

Yet Niebuhr is by no means ungenerous or uncandid in his 
judgments on the leading men of France during his day. He 
seems to have had a singular veneration for Carnot — 

' For Carnot I ifeel great respect. In some points, he is the greatest 
man of this century. His virtue is of an exalted kind. When he 
invents a new system of tactics to oppose the old armies of Europe^ 
hastens to the army, teaches how to be victorious with them, and re- 
turns to Paris, he appears great indeed. However I differ from his 
political views, there is a republican greatness in him which com- 
mands respect. My love for him may be an anomaly; yet so it is. 
Had I nothing in the wide world but a piece of bread left, I would 
be proud of sharing it with Carnot.' — p. 69. 

' Carnot invented new tactics, and showed how to fight and conquer 
with them. While he was engaged in making the giant-plans for the 
five armies, he wrote a mathematical work of the highest character, 
and composed at the same time some very agreeable little poems. He 
was a mighty genius indeed ! ' — p. 179. 

On Napoleon himself we have the following dictum, arising out 
of an observation of M. Lieber's, which we have before heard 
from some one else— 

* [I had returned from a visit to the Capitol, and remarked how 
much I had been struck with the resemblance of the mouth, chin, and 
cheek of the colossal hea'd of Claudius, to the corresponding; ^arts of « 
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for better days, and prepare for them. What was to be done in the 
mean while? One must do something. I went back to a nation^ 
great, bat long passed by, to strengthen my mind and that of my 
hearers. We felt like Tacitus.' — pp. 90, 91. 

Niebuhr, who had watched with unfailing hope the day of deli- 
verance from a foreign yoke, was not inactive when the great 
struggle took place. Immediately on the revolt of Prussia, he 
established a journal at Berlin ; he was again sent to Holland to 
negotiate a loan with England ; and he put forth in 1815 his work 
on Great Britain, with tlie patriotic design thus expressed in his 
own words : — 

* He published the work on Great Britain after that unfortunate 
time when a foreign people ruled over us (Germans) with a cruel 
sword and a heartless bureaucracy, in order to show what liberty is. 
Those who oppressed us called themselves all the time the harbingers 
of liberty, at the very moment they sucked the very heart-blood of 
our people; and he wanted to show what liberty in reality is.' — 
p. 66. 

At the final peace his sovereign rewarded him with the accept- 
able and appropriate situation of Minister at the Papal Court. 
This long residence at Rome enabled Niebuhr to mature and to 
modify his views by the most careful examination of the topo- 
graphy and of the existing antiquities of the city. The new edi- 
tion of his work, that translated by Messrs. Hare and Thirlwall, 
contains the results of these inquiries. On his return to Germany, 
Niebuhr extended the sphere of his literary activity; in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Brandis, he conducted the Rheinisches Mu- 
seum, a most valuable collection of papers, chiefly relating to 
classical and philological subjects, and commenced the new edition 
of the Byzantine Historians. Those men of letters in England 
who had taken an interest in the fame of Niebuhr heard with 
deep regret that his library, and part of his great work, had been 
consumed by an accidental fire iu his house. He died in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, at a time when his fame was extending 
itself throughout Europe, and when just hopes might be enter- 
tained of his completing the important task, which bad been the 
object of his whole life. 

in the domestic and social relations of life, M. Niebuhr appears 
to have been a very amiable man. He was twice married; he lost 
his first wife in 1814, nearly at the time that his father died. She 
was an uncommon woman, to whom he read everything before 
publication. * I have found him,' says M. Lieber, • repeatedly 
rollipg on the ground with his children ; nor did he ask the be- 
holders whether they had any children, as that personage did who 
affords a royal precedent to all fathers that love to ^^Vv^ ^w \kN5^ 
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ground wilh their offspring,' He lived on terms of the closest 
amity with many distii^uished scholars of Germany, particularly^ 
Spalding, Savigny, Buttman, and Heindorf. In his youth he hai 
been well acquainted with Klopstock. Klopstock, it «eetne, anti-» 
cipated the verdict of his countrymen upon his own work ; ' he 
did not like (o speak of the Messiah; lie was not satistied wilir 
ihe .poem.'* It was old Coleridge, we believe, who was askecb 
whether Klopstock was not the German Milton — 'Yes, Sir; > 
very German Milton indeed.' f^iebuhr, we think, acquiesces ia 
this qualitied estimate of his friend's interminable paraphrase oa 
the inimitable simplicity of the genuine ' Messiah,' the evangelio 
wiitings, Niebuhr was likewise acquainted very early in life with 
VoBS — he held his name in affectionate reverence. His testimony 
to (he influence of Voss on German literature we willingly extract 
not only on this account, but likewise as an example of Niebuhr'fl 
tine feeling for the great poet of antiquity. We assent to tha 
justice of Niebuhr's criticism on Pope's Homer, (the Odyssey, let 
us observe, is, in considerable parts, not Pope's, but by meaner 
bands,} yet we protest against the word ' ridiculous' as applied to 
a work so brilliant in language, so exquisite in the melody of its 
peculiar style of versificatiou, so living, as its lasting populari^jT 
with all who do not compare it with the original, has, and wf 
suspect will, prove it to be : — 

' What wisdom there is in Homer! With a few omissions, it ia the 
very book for children. I know of no story, except Robinson Crusoe, 
which fascinates a child so much as Homer. It i» att natural, simple, 
;ind capable of 'ceing understood by a child. And then, how well 
does he not prepare for all the knowledge of antiquity, without which 
we cannot now get along ! How many thousand things and sayings 
dots the child not understand at once hy knowing tliat great poem ! 
The whole Odyssey is the fini'st story for a child. 

' Have you ever read Pope's Odyssey ? [I answered in the negative.] 
' Well, he replied, you must read some parts of it at least ; it is a 
vidiirulous thing. There is not a breath of antiquity in Pope's trans- 
lation. He might have changed as much as he liked, and called it a 
lepnHliiction ; but to strip it of its spirit of antiquity, was giving us & 
coippe instead of a living heing. It is a small thing. How totally dif- 
ferent is themanner in which the German Voss has handled the subject! 
Hi' shows at once that he knows and feels the poem is antique, and he 
means to leave it so. Voss's translation might certainly he improved 
in various parts, but he has made Homer a German work, now read 
by vvi-ry one : lie has done a great thing. You do not imagine it, yet 
it is 3 fact,.ihat Voss's translation of Homer has bad a great infiuencp 
iipun your own education, 1 say it, well considering what I say, th^t 
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the influence of the labours of Voss on the whole Germao nation will 
be fo great, thai other nations will feel and acknowledge it.'— pp, 
73-75. 

Niebuhr's range of knowledge was extraordinary even in a 
German. He understood all the languages of Europe, he had 
pot even neglected those of the Sclavonic stock, though he did not 
profess to speak the latter. Of one Sclavonic dialect he gives this 
remarkable opinion : — 

' I think the old Sclavonic language, as spoken in Servia, ia the most 
perfect of the living European, languages: it has quite the honesty 
and power of the German language, and a philosophical grammar; 
The Russians used to laugh at me when they found me studying the 
Sclavonic languages ; so little a.re tliey yet a nation as not to loyfl 
their vernacular tongue.' — p. 114. 

His memory was his most surprising intellectual faculty. In 
this, as M. Lieber justly observes, he resembled Gibbon : — 

' Without a strong memory I never should have been able to write 
my History, for extracts and notes would not have been sufficient; 
they n-ould again have formed an inaccessible mass, had I not pos- 
sessed the index in my mind." — p. 47. 

• [When I had just returned from Greece, and described certain 
spotsto him, he would ask for by-ways, remains of wells, paths ovet 
■high ridges, or other minute details, as if he had been there. As 
many of the objects for which he asked exist still, and 1 had seed 
them, I was amazed at his accurate knowJedge.] 

' Oh, said he, I never forget anything I once have seen, wad, or 
heard.' — p. 94. 

Yet with all his vast and cumbrous learning Niebuhr was a 
cheerful, light-hearted man. At Naples, he debghted in Folici- 
nello ; and witnessed the long-drawn absorption of macaroni', 
by that comical worthy Scaiamouch, with the greatest glee. 
M. Lieber, who, although he loves to dabble a little in treasons 
and conspiracies, has not much of Cassius' vein, observes, ' that he 
was a good man, and therefore open to mirth.' 

M, Niebuhr's political views, which we should have supposed^ 
from a careful study of his writings, at least sufficiently popular, 
did not accord with the wild liberalism of his admirer. <H« 
must be classed with those who look back rather than forward/ 
In fact, Niebuhr was much inclined to look around him with pa- 
triotic gratitude — he saw the beneficial effects arising every day 
from the parental administration of the Prussian government, and, 
like a wise man, would receive all the blessings of social order, of 
pence, of happiness, and intellectual cultivation, even from a 
Much lunger experience in mankind, in mankind 
day, had taught him to mistrust the claanoeovi* de«. 
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always extremely careful whenever you hear a univefBal cry agaiiut 
a man for having stated something in religious or scientific matters. 
As for the fear of criticism, it only shows weakness. I never yet 
have found a man who SeeU perfectly secure in his belief, that shuns 
inquiry into the Bible.' — pp. lOG, ]07. 

On this passage we shall leave the reader to form his own judg* 
ment; we would express, however, by the way, our oven con- 
fidence, that paradoxical opinions, whether in taste or religion^ 
however ingenious or brilliant, will not permanently retain iheB* 
empire in an inquiring naliou like the Germans. We have entered, 
our dissent, we think, on strong and legitimate grounds of reason-*', 
ing, from WoitTa theory ; and we are glad to iind a strong re-, 
action in Germany itself on our side of the question. The worluk 
ofWitsch (Meletemala de VilS, Uomeri) are strongly opposed tilt 
the Wolffian hypothesis; and a recent very elaborate History of 
Grecian Poetry, by Dr. Olrici, maintains the old orthodox HomeriO 
faith. 

We must, however, extract one more passage on the more de-- 
licaie and important subject which we are upon. It appear^ 
equally candid, rational, and Christian. The conversation turned 
upon the indulgences of the Church of Rome : — 

' You know, observed M. Niebuhr, that these indulgences, often 
granted at onee for several thousand years, extend to purgatory, and 
if you do not stand in need of the whole, you may pass the balance 
to the favour of whomsoever you see fit. It is these things which 
make so many Italians atheists. They eannot swallow this, adS , 
therefore throw away everything else with it. Matters stand very IB 
in many Catholie countries on account of these extravagances. Is 
South America hardly any people but women go to mass. And yet 
a truly pious and devout heart finds its way through all the nazes to 
God. There are many persons who leave these matters undecided, as 
every man is obliged to do in numerous cases in life, when, without 
giving his positive and well -con-side red assent, he nevertheless does 
not feel called upon to reform. And not a few of these are among the 
highest clergy, the popes themselTes. But this is not what 1 wanted 
to say: I mean, there are some persons who devoutly believe every 
jot even of these things, and whose hearts nevertheless are pure as 
snow. There was an old Franciscan formerly here who used to visit 
us frequently; he is now bishop of Corfu. I believe him as good 
and truly religious a man as I ha"ve ever known, — abounding with the 
milk of human kindness ; and yet he believed in every doctrine and 
observance of the Roman Church, in all her intolerant mandates 
against us, and, 1 have not the slightest doubt, in all the miracles add 
whatever else his order believes of St. Francis. His natural religious 
constitution was too strong: I can imagine a saint under his sereno 
was quite little at the time I knew this old man ; and 
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magogues, whose highest visions of public liberty coniinuaily 
verge towards their own political power. 'His beait wa* K 
the people, but he disliked modern political principtcs.' 
two of bis political aphorisms appear to us to be uiarketi in 
'wisdom : — 

' Whoever has power abuses it ; every p%e of liistor? pro 
fact :— individual, body, the people, ii is all the same ; pow«rM " 
nnd yet some one or some body must have it. The gn 
Beenis to be to vest it in such a manner that a^ little miMti 
done as possible. But to effect this, somethiuj; vury ditlit; 
CBBsaryfrom merely clipping the wings of power, lnji)ili«iuiu ti 
of power leads to as mauy evil consequences aa 
pp. S8, S3. 

* Only those who do not know anythii^ of hh 
observed and studied republics now in eitisteni:* 
ment the idea that France can become a repubtic 
of the many necessary materials for huildiD^ n 
It is utterly impossible; yet there are some r 
■for a French republic in good faith ; many ^i ' 
Itelieve in it know much better,' — pp. 94, Uj, 

'A constitutional monarchy cannot gx-i aluu, 
JnBuence in the popular branch of the ri['. 

There is not much to be found, nor i 
concerning the religious opinions ■ 
tioas. What there is appears calm, ruUui>.il,... 
tin one occasion, alluded to tlie uttui;k> ., 
against him on this point. The cuiivi 
Homeric theory. This work, it uppv... 
dicaciog a spirit of icepticisint which .. 
of higher importance. M. Liebci , ' , 
aware how far Gennan theology h:i ^ 
number of M^oaaie wiiten for the • 
M. Lieber expressed his t'eplm. 
he was first instructed in ^\ uKr 
in the following words ; — 

• WeU, said MnNiel^li-, 
attacked by some philol'i. 
SncBt images we had <if 
fectly well. I felt iIk 
jrou would not, wish i>\' 
properly arrived. U 
imagine a separ^ti? 
nacred to anoUier g'-" 
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^ Marius and Sylla were not mere bloodhounds. The state of things^ 
as so often is the case, brought them to what they did. Each of the 
two was in the right and in the wrong ; it is always so where parties 
exist. It cannot be denied that they were both actuated by ideas.* — 
p. 205. 

* Caesar was a mighty but unbridled character, like Mirabeau. It 
is impossible to imagine Caesar great enough. The good abandoned 
him ; with whom could he associate, or on whom could he rest his 
lever except on the bad ? Such a mind could not possibly be at rest^ 
nor could he remain alone. I have no doubt but that it would have 
been possible to approach Caesar with entire confidence after he had 
firmly established himself. The act of Brutus was just : there cannot 
be a doubt about this ; for a man who does in a republic what Csesar 
did, stands without the law of this republic. He had forfeited his life 
according. to the laws of his state. It cannot be otherwise. Men 
who bring a new time must act against the laws belonging to the past* 
Times would not have been so bad under Caesar as they grew after 
his death. Brutus was, undoubtedly, a pure, noble soul ; but times 
had changed. Cato died at the right moment ; for, however things 
might have turned out, no sphere would have opened itself for him 
after the battle of Actium.' — pp. 196, 197. 

This is all^ excepting a good sentence or two about the passion 
of the Romans for farming, and on the power of their religion. 
Nor do we hear that M. Miebuhr has left any collections for any 
later period than that comprehended within the third volume of his 
work. Who is there, then, who, even if he should reverentially 
avoid the ground already trod by Niebuhr, will iill up the vast 
chasm between the close of his work and the commencement of 
Gibbon ? Of no period, perhaps, have such line things been said 
and sung, in prose and verse ; but where is the powerful mind 
which shall compose this grand historical picture, with the Roman 
M'orld for its place of action, with all its groups, its Metelii and 
Luculli, its Marius and Sylla ; its Pompey and Caesar, its Cato 
and Cicero ; its Clodius and Catiline ; each in their proper pro- 
portion and becoming hue ; with all the victories and triumphs, 
the massacres and acts of sincere devotion, in their due gradations 
of light and shade ? To be sure the writer ought to be a scholar 
and a statesman, not unacquainted with military affairs, a philo- 
sopher^ with something of a poet's imagination, — and the master of 
a pure, vigorous, and lively style. Whether Niebuhr possessed 
enough of these qualifications — especially of the last — whether 
the practice of writing, and the animation of the subject, might 
have developed powers which had no opportunity of displaying 
themselves in the earlier part of his task — it would be presump- 
tuousji andnowj unhappily^ it is vain, to conjecture, Exoriare 

aliqimy 
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national policy, (and thus: collaterally openite, as iC willbe foun4 
that . such argumeots do, to the necessary relief of the West 
Indians,) than if we were to press any separate rights of theirs, as 
opposed to, or even distinct from, the general interests of the com^ 
m unity. The primary object which we now have at heart, and to 
which we mainly devote the following pages, is the abatement of 
that grievous, and we fear still growing curse, the foreign slave-* 
trade ; which to check, and if possible to crush , is not more a boon 
for Africa, and a point of duty for £ngland, than a gain for the 
West Indian colonies. We must trace it through all its stages, — 
from Africa, where it begins, over the ocean, which is its midway, 
to its ending place in the slave-plantations oif foreign America. 

The following quotation is from an account given by the late 
Kichacd Lander^ the traveller in Africa, of the slave-markets there, 
at one of which he was long a resident : — 

* It not unfrequently happens that the market is either overstocked 
with human beings, or no buyers are to be found ; in which case the 
maintenance of the unhappy slave devolves solely on the government. 
The expense incurred by tlus means is oftentimes murmured against 
by the king, who shortly afterwards causes an examination to be 
made, when the sickly, as well as the old and infirm, are carefully 
selected, and chained by themselves in one of the factories (five of 
which, containing upwards of one thousand slaves of both sexes, were 
at fiadagry during my residence there) ; and next day the majority of 
these poor wretches are pinioned and conveyed to the banks of the 
tiver, where having arrived, a iveight of some sort is appended to their 
necks, and being rowed in canoes to the middle of the stream, they are 

flung into the water and left to perish, by the pitile^ Badagriant, 
Slaves, who for other reasons are r^ected by the merchants, undergb 
the ' same punishment, or are to endure more lively torture at the 
sacrifices, by which means hundreds of human beings are annually 
destroyed.* — Present State, pp. 2, 3. 

The commissioners at Sierra Leone, June 15, 1830, express 
themselves thus * : — 

* We lament to state that, whilst the natives are excited by slave* 
dealers to furnish them with a human cargo, those natives are so in- 
^toated with that trade, and with the large profits they thereby attain, 
that no induoement that will allow of profit to parties offering it will 
tempt them to turn tlieir attention to the procuration of such articles 
ms the British trader can lawfully purchased 

The consequence is, an encouragement of continual warSj 
undertaken for no real object but the capture of prisoners by one 
black sovereign from another, to be sold to white dealers as slaves. 
While such motives are brought to bear upon these wretched 
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The following is tbe medical report on the state of the Brazilian 
schooner Mensageira> captured in 1830 with 353 slaves : — ' A hun- 
dred and sixty on deck without accommodation for them below ; 
and the whole number, 353, sutfering so much from their crowded 
state, from dysentery, ophthalmia, and ulcers, that we recommend 
their being immediately landed, to save their lives.' * 

The Apta, condemned in 1834 at Sierra Leone, was only 
thirty feet iu length, and eleven in beam ; and besides eleven other 
persons, she had fifty-four slaves on board: in all> sixty-five 
human beings. This case was the subject of an indignant remon- 
strance by the Duke of Wellington in the month following his 
accession to the Foreign Office, f 

The two next cases are taken from ^ The present State of the 
Foreign Slave-Trade,' published only four years ago, which 
vouches, as its principal authority, the papei^ laid before parlia- 
ment, but gives the substance in a more compendious form : — 

* La Jeune Estelle, being chased by a British vessel, enclosed 

TWELVE NEGROES IN CASKS, AND THREWTHEM OVERBOARD.' 

. * M. Oiseau, commander of Le Louis, a French vessel, in com- 
pleting his cargo at Malabar, thrust the slaves into a narrow space, 
three feet high, and closed the hatches. Next morning fifty were 
found dead, Oiseau coolly went ashore to purchase others to 
supply their place.* 

The following extract is from a report by Captain Hayes to 
the Admiralty, of a representation made to him respecting one of 
these vessels, in 1832 :-7- 

*' The master, having a large cargo of these human beings chained 
together^ vnth more humanity than his fellows, permitted some of 
them to come on deck, but still chained together, for the benefit of 
the air ; when they immediately commenced jumping overboard hand 
in hand, and drowning in couples ; and, continued the person (relat- 
ing the circumstance), ^' without any cause whatever." Now, these 
people were just brought from a situation between decks, and to 
which they knew they must return, where the scalding perspiration 
was running from one to the other, covered also with their own filth, 
and where it is no uncommon occurrence for toomen to be bringing forth 
diildren, and men dying by their side, with full in their view livijig 
and dead bodies chained together ; and the living, in addition to all 
their other torments, labouring under the most famishing thirst 
(being * in very few instances allowed more than a pint of water a 
day) ;— and, let it not be forgotten^ that these unfortunate people had 
just been torn from their country, their families^ their all ! Men 
dragged from their wives, women from their husbands and children, 
girls from their mothers^ and boys from their fathers; and yet in this 

* Fuiiamenlaiy Piipei9« protentod 1830, A. i^ 59* ^ \\^<\« Vb^^b^^. ^^"^x^ 
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twelve ^ we were entirely withio gun-shot, and one of our long 
bow-guns was again fired s^t her. It struck the water alongside, 
and then, for the first time, she showed a disposition to stopw 
While we were preparing a second, she hove to, and in a short 
time we were alongside her, after a most interesting chase of thirty 
hours, during which we ran 300 miles/ 

After all, she was not the ship for which Captain Arabin had 
been looking out, but she was full of slaves. Behind her fore-* 
inast was an enormous gun, turning on a broad circle of iron, and 
enabling her to act as a pirate %f her slaving speculation ha4 
faUed.^ She had taken in, on the coast of Africa, 569, slaves, ' and 
had been out seventeen days, during which she had thrown over- 
board fifty ^five,^ 

* The slaves were all enclosed under grated hatchways, between 
decks. The space was so low, that they sat between each other's 
legs, and stowed so close together, that there was no possibility of 
their lying down, or at all changing their position, by night or day. 
As they belonged to, and were shipped on account of, different in- 
dividuals, they were all branded like sheep, with the owner's marks, 
of different forms. These were impressed under their breasts, or on 
their arms, and, as the mate informed me, with perfect indifference, 
" burnt vnth the red-hot iron." Over the hatchway stood a ferocious- 
looking fellow, with a scourge of many twisted thongs in his hand, 
who was the slave-driver of the ship, and whenever he heard the 
alightest noise below, he shook it over them, and seemed eager to 
exercise it. I was quite pleased to take this hateful badge out of his 
hand, and I have kept it ever since as a horrid memorial of reality;^ 
should I ever be disposed to forget the scene I. witnessed. 

' As soon as the poor creatures saw us looking dowi^ at them, their 
dark and melancholy visages brightened up. They perceived some- 
thing of sympathy and kindness in our looks, which they had not 
been accustomed to, and feeling instinctively that we were friends, 
,they. immediately began to shout and clap their hands. One or two 
had picked up a few Portuguese words, and cried out " Viva ! viva V' 
The women were particularly excited. They all held up their arms, 
and when we bent down and shook hands with them, they could not 
contain their delight; they endeavoured to scramble upon their 
knees, stretching up to kiss our hands, and we understood that they 
knew we were come to liberate them. Some, however, hung down 
theii^ heads in apparently hopeless dejection ; some were greatly 
emaciated, and some, particularly children, seemed^ dying. But thfe 
drcnmstance which struck us most forcibly was, how it was possible 
for such a number of human beings to exist, packed up and wedged 
tc^ether as tight as they could cram, in low cells, three feet high, the 
.greater part of which, except that immediately under the grated hatchr 
ways, were shut out from light and air, and this, when the therxnometer, 
exposed to the open sky, was standing in the shade on our deck^ a^ 
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liberty, and suffered to proceed. ^ It was dark when we sepa- 
rated, and the last parting sounds we heard from the unhallowed 
ship were the cries and shrieks of the slaves, suffering under some 
bodily infliction.' 
Dr. Walsh proceeds thus : — 

* I was informed by my friends, who had passed so long a time on the 
coast of Africa, and visited so many ships, that this was one of the best 
they had seen. The height sometimes between decks ^oas only eighteen 
inches ; so that the unfortunate beings could not turn round, or even 
on their sides, the elevation being less than the breadth of their 
shoulders ; and here they are usually chained to the decks by the neck 
and legs. In such a place the sense of misery and suffocation is so 
great, that the negroes, like the English in the Black Hole at Galcuttu, 
are driven to frenzy. They had, on one occasion, taken a slave vessel 
in the river Bonny ; the slaves were stowed in the narrow space be- 
tween decks, and chained together. They heard a horrid din and 
tumult among them, and could not imagine from what cause it pro* 
ceeded. They opened the hatches, and turned them up on deck. 
They were manacled together in twos and threes. Their horror may 
be well conceived, when they found a number of them in different 
stages of suffocation ; many oftlvem were foaming at the mouth, and in 
the last agonies, — many were dead, A living man was sometimes 
dragged up, and his companion was a dead body ; sometimes, of the 
three attached to the same chain, one was dying, and another dead. 
The tumult they had heard was the frenzy of these suffocating 
wretches in the last state of fury and desperation, struggling to extri- 
cate themselves. When they were all dragged up, nineteen were 
irrevocably dead. Many destroyed one another in the hopes of 
getting room to breathe ; men strangled those next them, and women 
drove nails into each other's brains. Many unfortunate creatures, on 
other occasions, took the first opportunity of leaping overboard, and 
getting rid, in this way, of an intolerable life. They often found the 
poor negroes impressed with the strongest terror at their deliverers. 
The slave>dealers persuaded them that the English were cannibals, 
who only took them to eat them. When undeceived, their joy and 
gratitude were proportionably great. Sometimes a mortal malady 
had struck them before they were captured, from which they never 
could recover. They used to lie down in the water of the lee-scup- 
pers, and notwithstanding every care, pined away to skin and bone, 
wasted with fever and dysentery ; and when at length they were con- 
signed to the deep, they were mere skeletons.' — Ibid, p. 485. 

Mr. Villiers, the British minister at Madrid, represented but the 
other day to the Spanish government, that 

* it is now common to see the slave-vessels powerfully armed and 
manned, in order to seize upon such weaker ships as they may 
encounter freighted with captives, and thus . save themselves the risk 
and expense of a distant voyage. The sufferings of the victim&> vvVvUj^ 
VOL. LV. NO. cix. n *^^ 
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openly the flag of Spain ; while vessel after vessel sails for that coast 
from the Havannah, returns laden with these slaves, of whom even 
the numher on hoard is publicly known, lands them unmolested at the 
back of the island of Cuba, re-enters the port of the Havannah in 
ballast, and is again fitted up, rapidly and without impediment, for a 
fresh expedition in this prohibited traffic.'* 

The commissioners at Sierra Leone^ again^ write thus, diree 
years later, to Lord Palmerston : — 

' The traffic under the Portuguese Jlag^ which for years past had 
been almost unheard of, appears now to be carried on to as great an 
extent as it was before Brazil ceased to belong to Portugal. We have 
been informed that thirty Portuguese vessels were, a short time past, 
engaged in slaving in the Bights of Benin and Biafra, and the rivers 
emptying themselves therein ; and we are of opinion that the destina- 
tion of those vessels would be to the island of Cuba«*t 

They were not mistaken in that opinion : for in August, 1854, 
we fi . i Mr. Macleay apprizing Lord Palmerston, that, since the 
new Captain-General's arrival at the Havannah, the slave-trade of 
that port has been * more shamelessly prevalent than ever he re« 
collects it to have been during his long residence there ;* and then 
he adds, that in the preceding six weeks, six slavers had departed 
and four arrived, one of which was said to have landed seven hun^ 
dred negroes. J 

It is impossible but that the extensive importations, which had 
thus been going on till the beginning of 18S4, must have dimi- 
nished the demand for slaves in the immediately succeeding sea- 
sons, had not the Emancipation Act, 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 73, by 
striking a final blow at the compulsory labour of the British colonies, 
laid open a fresh field to the energies of the foreign planters ; 
but the trade was yet further stimulated by the frightful morta- 
lity from cholera, which thinned the negro population of Cuba in 
1833.§ Of the actual increase thus recently produced in their 
import of Africans^ we have not yet the returns in figures ; but we 
know that, in the fifteen months ending January, 1835, there sailed, 
from the one port of Havannah, one hundred and seventy slavd- 
vessels — generally much larger than the old class of such ships, 
and probably not averaging so little as 400 slaves for each cargo. 

But may not the zeal of philanthropy have been somewhat too 
hasty in drawing general conclusions of wholesale enormities, from 
occasional and insulated facts ? We will refer to results which 
show effects too vast to have been the offspring of partial causes. 

L^ss than a dozen years ago, the only exports of Puerto Rico 
were cattle and coffee ; and so little sugar did she raise, that it was 
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the time of embarkation. So that if, instead of reckoning, the 
yearly shipments from the African shore at 100,000 slaves, 
which is certainly a low estimate for the year to which the 
returns apply, we take only an average of 50,000 yearly, yet 
still, more than 3000 men and women in each year, — or, the 
days being taken one with another, from eight to ten living 
souls, every day of the calendar, are sacrificed to the mammon of 
the foreign sugar-trade — not by breakers or tempests, but in 
summer seas, beneath the bright tropical noon. It is in the putrid 
hold of the slave-ship, where the manacled wretches lie doubled 
up, chin to knee, sweltering between decks scarcely three feet 
high, that death does his regular business^ and takes his daily per 
centage on the cargo. The morning's muster is called, — the pro- 
portion of mortality for the past night is ascertained, — the useless 
bodies are tossed over the vessel's side, — and the wear and tear is 
coolly written off on the adventure. Or perhaps a sail becoming 
visible gives omen of a search. Then at once the hatches are 
closed down upon the gasping freight, that no opening for air may, 
by sound or by stench, betray the human mass below ; and before 
that crisis of fear and evasion is past, ten, twenty, thirty, of the 
panting heap have perished by suiibcation. Sometimes, however, 
the number of the negroes is too large, or the frame of the vessel 
too inartificial, for such effectual concealment from the survey 
of the English cruiser. In vain the slave-dealer crowds all his 
sail for flight ; the rescuing vessel gains upon him, and capture 
seems inevitable. One only chance remains — ^to baffie the dis- 
covery of his crime by destroying all its proofs. The time grows 
short, — the English lieutenant bears on, — and a gun-shot in 
advance almost sweeps the foam- track of the slaver. Fear gets 
the better of avarice. The negroes, coffined in casks, or laden with 
a sinking weight of irons, are swiftly lowered into the sea. One 
plash, and one shriek, and all is over. A moment's ripple curls 
where the sunny water has closed over the dying : then the clear 
blue deep resumes its calm, and every trace of death and of guilt 
is gone. Between those decks, so lately reeking with animal dis- 
solution, the fresh wind blows again, and the pursuers, on coming 
up, find the vessel tenanted but by the seamen of Portugal or Brazil. 
!No matter that her build, her equipment, all the circumstances^ all 
the incidents of herself, of her ruffian commander, and of his crew, 
conspire toward the one rank, irresistible suspicion, — the, only legal 
evidence is stifled with the sufferers, and the miscreant triumphs in 
impunity. 

Are these fictions ? things that never could happen ; or if by 
possibility they could^ yet never did ? Let the reader consult the 
documents we have referred to, and satisfy himself that fact Kq& 
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have children, and practise means to extinguish life before the infant 
is born, and provide, as they say, against the affliction of bringing 
slaves into the world.' — vol. ii., p. 349. 

We hope, and we believe^ that few Christian men can read 
such fearful records, without a strong and indignant seal to 
rise and stand between, that this plague of nations may be 
stayed. But feelings rise by fits, effervesce, and subside, while 
interest works steadily and uniformly to her point. And the result 
has beeu^ as usual, that the interested have got the better of the 
disinterested, — that the slave-trade has increased and is increasing. 

Many gentle denunciations, indeed, have been tried, and divers 
states have even consented to prohibitions, and pecuniary penal- 
ties> and imprisonments of crews, and liberation of cargoes. 
A treaty has been made with France, to which Sweden, Sardinia^ 
and Denmark have just acceded, authorizing search at sea under 
certain limitations, and detention of vessels, having slaves on board 
— or obviously fitted up for the trade, whether slaves be on board or 
not ; and all craft so equipped is to be broken up« that it may 
not^ as heretofore, be re-employed in the same traffic. Holland, 
moreover, Spain, Portugal, and the Brazib, have joined Great 
Britain in constituting at Surinam^ the Havannah, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Sierra Leone, Courts of Mixed Commission, prize- 
courts, as it were, composed of Commissioners from each 
contracting state, before which courts the vessels of those respec- 
tive countries may be dealt with, if captured under circumstances 
evincing the forbidden traffic. But the slaver reads the edicts of 
prohibition, and the sentences of condemnation, — laughs> and 
holds on his way. For he has calculated his chances. Mr. Mao- 
leay,* the British Commissioner of Mixed Commission at the 
Havannah, gives a computation of the gain upon a cargo of 484 
slaves brought to Cuba. This computation estimates the expenses 
at 5£,000 dollars ; it values the cargo at 145,£00 dollars : and it 
thus brings out a profit of 93,200 dollars on the adventure ; a 
profit, we beg the reader to observe, of exactly 180 per cent. ' On 
the other hand,' says the Commissioner, ^ it can easily be proved 
that the adventurers in this illicit trade cannot be considered losers 
if one vessel arrives safe out of every three dispatched to the 
coast', f But, instead of one in every three, the chance is, that 
eleven in every twelve will escape the cruisers stationed to inter- 
cept them. In point of fact, the regular rate of insurance, in- 
cluding not only this chance of capture, but all the ordinary mari- 
time risks moreover, and of course the underwriter's profit, is only 
twelve and a half per cent, or one-eighth of the adventure. 

Now let us see what becomes of a vessel when she has actually 
the ill luck to be captured, and condemned by the Court of Mixed 

* Parliamentary Papers, presented 1830, X. \\b^ ^. \1^m&uV^V^^\^^\. 
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force, Dr. Walsh tells us, * serious apprehensions have long been 
entertained, that some time or other, in the present diffusion of 
revolutionary doctrines on this continent^ they will discover their 
own strength,* and assert their own independence. — vol. ii., p. 329. 
Notwithstanding the feuds of distinct tribes in their own country, 
there is ' a bond, which connects them as firmly as if they had 
belonged all to the same race ; and that is, a community of misery 
in the ships in which they are brought over. The people so united 
are called Malungoes ; they continue attached to each other ever 
after.' — vol. ii., p. 334. 

The danger is, possibly, less urgent to Spain, from the insular 
character, and numerous white population, of her great colonies 
of Cuba and Puerto Rico. But the insecurity, even of these 
colonies, was brought to her attention in 1832, with an irresistible 
exemplification, by the then recent disturbances in Jamaica."^ And 
another still nearer and more cogent warning might have been 
added : the instance of St. Domingo ; its once enormous pro- 
duce, and the maritime greatness of its French possessors, — the 
fearful increase of its slave-population, — the. wild advance among 
them of the emancipating spirit, its expansion and explosion ; — 
then the massacre of August, 17919 and the final establishment of 
the negro force upon the overthrow of the European power. 

But great as, in any state of things, the danger of such a popu- 
lation must necessarily have been to its few white masters, that 
danger has been increased a hundred-fold in consequence of the 
relaxations of the British slave-system, terminating with the Eman- 
cipation Act of William IV. The expectation, that a very exten- 
sive discontinuance of production in the British possessions must 
be the speedy effect of these measures, has highly excited the 
cupidity of the foreign colonists, and still stimulates them to fresh 
efforts for stocking their own plantations with untamed, adult 
negroes from Africa. 

Numbers so constituted — not growing up from childhood in 
the colony — not reconciled by habit to its soil or usages — not 
checked by domestic affections, or balanced by anything like 
equality in the numbers of the sexes, — but recent, vigorous, and 
fierce — can be kept down only by a terrible severity. But of all 
the bonds which, in this age of the world, may be made to hold a 
community together, the bonds of iron are the first to snap. 
Bodily suffering, that in some circumstances breaks the human 
spirit, serves in others only to inflame it. Consider, too, the cir- 
cumstances of the West Indian societies, in the present times, as 
compared with the past. Half a century ago, when slavery, 
reigning through all the West Indies, seemed there almost a part 
of the regular dispensation of Providence, — when the negro's 
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gence may not yet have extended themselves abroad, to a class so 
numerous as that to which these advantages have been opened in 
our own land ; but neither on the continent of Europe, nor in 
the JNorthern States of America^ are the understandings and feel- 
ings of society insensible to the principles of justice and freedom, 
and to the genuine and common interests of their own country 
and of mankind. 

' If they are ignorant,' says Dr. Walsh, ' even of the Brazilians, it 
is not from any want of a desire for knowledge, or a disposition to 
learn. When the post arrives at S. Jos«^, or a similar place, the office 
is crowded with people, who come for their newspapers, and others 
who press forward, eager to know what they contain ; and every 
provincial town has now a newspaper of its own. In Lenheiros 
they have established a respectable public library, with a literary 
society; and schools of primary instruction are opened, where- 
ever there is a collection of houses to supply scholars ; who are so 
eager to learn, that, in some places, for want of books, they are 
instructed out of manuscripts ; and along the roads, the humblest 
people were glad to receive, and ready to give, any useful information.' 
— vol. ii. p. 292. 

Such accounts are not a little encouraging to those who place 
their hopes of good upon the influence of a well-directed 
press, and the consequent progress of public intelligence. With 
such prospects expanded before us, we have encouragement 
to believe that even our distant labours are not in vain. The 
disposition to read and reflect being once awakened, literature, and, 
above all^ periodical literature, is a direct and powerful agent, and 
gathers and puts forth fresh energy from the pride of usefulness. 
A path is laid through the desert, and a bridge over the waters. 
With the mind, the heart too opens—- and knowledge becomes the 
harbinger of charity. 

Coming now to the practical point — we say distinctly, that if 
the maritime powers mean any thing of what they profess — nay, if 
they have even foresight sufiicient to discern the storm which the 
progress of slavery is gathering over their colonial possessions — 
they will and must concur in that one remedy, which, wherever 
it has been fairly tried, has fulfilled its purpose,< — the simple mea- 
sure of declaring the slave-trader a pirate. England has enacted 
it as to her own subjects ; and the consequence is, that no English 
master* is found any longer in this deadly adventure. For the 
penalty of piracy is death ; which penalty England has actually 
executed ; and the master, who makes no account of a few scores 
of African lives for each voyage, is found to have the tenderest 

* Mr. Innes has some melancholy statements w^ich forbid our asserting that no 
English capiiai is at this moment^engaged iu the Slave-trade. See his interesting 
Letter to Lord Glenelg.-^p. 105, * 
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iilly (•) tW khtvui iHWM vwtait- Bu it dK Frcach, the Spanish, 
tVlUiUtiw, Uu> tUwutiatf or the Jumtncam Atg, which he 
• t^kuuM u'tK b«i»tlw «K^ of ewtwj goverBment 
W. niiit iiiUMi b<rar bK * cbanikcd bie' bo loiter. How is 
i, N, I iirlitii I, 111 oiuu' iKo '.juiilhr bas 6l<:fa«d. unlike the sense- 

",',,. ,1,',' ,,',,!„ ,',...l..il>.ul,., M. >lK..,Mitbolike«i>e«ith im 
,,„ 'II... |liiii=l. ^■.lmlm^M..lt.■l ;u llie Ha\niiiiah ob- 

,, ,1. ■...,i.. ..) 111.' ii'nirl, «hii );ets ti^ the expedition, appor- 

,, / ,, p.. I ii. 11,1. 11^1. lui liiiiiso, liy !t I'ublii-deed, Eever suffers 
, ... ■ , .....I Ji"-.. .il ii \<i»-tI iiiiiiifniiifd by ilie mised coni- 

,.■, . II.:' !• i liiil llii* rmitiivt'i- of the guiltv adventure 
,1 ,, . ) .; (,(^ -.Mil lijihi- |iiiMni lii^h and drv upon ihe shore, 
.,,,,,' Ill l^K a.ili- |iii.hli lit' his crinic, is a repioacii that 

,; ''. -Hi'ii ilii piililii- fuiini-icnce even in Cuba. ]Jiit, 

/ , |i,' .''<>.)■ K'll I'V lii;il\, I1JKHI llie court before which 
,, ,," 'I f/'fyj): ^liiill 111- liii'il, li> lake depositioiis respediny 

/■ ■ /,//.//'■' "Iiifi III"! iiiilfil ; Id lliose depositions, "ith the 

'1 A iV' i^itfi'iiii'ii <\ >!' -I I iiiiiiiiai coiirl ol mixed commission, 

^^,<.' i^^/h-tift, ■■< oiiiNi^, ^hl>niLl be established at some 

i-VAVJ '-( II.' iiiijiiifi, not being a slave colony. 
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— and another in the south of Europe; and let the contract- 
ing states be mutually bound , upon process issued from such 
tribunal, against any implicated party within their respective 
dominion^ to deliver him up into its custody for the purpose 
of trial as an accessory before the fact; — in other words, let 
the nations but agree to set up, by international law, against the 
wholesale thefts and murders of the slave-trade, the same sort of 
criminal jurisdiction which the municipal law of every single state 
among them establishes against robbery within its, own respective 
limits, — and a year will not elape before this pollution will be dried 
to its very source. The transmission of the accused and of the 
witnesses will, no doubt, occasion some expense ; but an expense 
absolutely trifling in comparison of the costly armaments which 
are now maintained to cruise ineffectually oiF the African coast. 

These are the means which the Christian nations of the world 
possess, by general union, to terminate the traffic of which they 
all profess their horror. But England has placed herself in cir- 
cumstances which require from her, in addition to her general co- 
operation wi^ the other powers, that she shall take especial pre- 
cautions of her own to prevent the establishment of an aggravated 
foreign slavery, in the room of her freed labour. We must briefly 
touch upon the causes and character of this danger^ and upon those 
means by which it may be practicable to avert it. 

We have already had occasion to observe how largely the slave- 
market has, of late years^ thriven^ under the expectation of the 
foreign planters, that the relaxation and discontinuance of slave- 
labour in the British colonies must be followed by a diminution of 
British production, and by a consequently increased vent for the 
produce of the foreign plantations. These expectations (on the 
strength whereof we understand that the prices of slaves in Puerto 
Rico and the southern United States have already risen between 
25 and 30 per cent.) have proceeded upon the very great difference 
between the cost of producing sugar by free and by slave labour. 
In some parts of Guiana, St. Vincent's, Trinidad, Mauritius, 
and Jamaica, the prime cost may probably be low enough, by 
reason of the soil's fertility, the facilities of carriage, and other local 
advantages, to promise a continuance of the sugar-crops (notwith- 
standing the additional cost of free labour), at a price not too high 
to find some purchasers ; but on all the secondary class of estates, 
the cost of production, under the added disadvantage of free 
labour, must henceforth (unless relief can be given in some essen- 
tial point, such as that of the restrictions on West Indian inter- 
course) be too heavy to be remunerated at any price which, under 
the present duty, the consumers could permanently pay. Nay, 
even granting the fullest relief from restrictions, and adiuittlu^ 
that^ in general, the planter may be do\e Xo y^o^w\^ Vt^^ 
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labour provided he give a liberal price for it« we caaoot sfaat oar 
eyes to the certainty that diere are very manif plantatioiia which 
are too littie productive to afford, at best, any thing like a free- 
labour price, and which, in any conceivable circumstances, nsust 
absolutely be abandoned ; in fact, we can hardly calculate this 
abandonment at a proportion so low as one-sixth of the whole ; 
which would exhibit a discontinuance of production, to die extent 
of 38,500 tons of the 231,000 now raised, being moie than the 
whole quantity of West Indian sugar consumed in the markets of 
the European continent On this subject we invite particular at- 
tetition to die simple matter-of-fact statements of Mr. lanes in 
Ms Lnter to Lord Glenelg — •pasiim. 

The first consequence, dien, of the recent abolition of com- 
imbory labour in our West Indies and the Mauritius will be, and 
mdeed already is, that so much of the amtineniml sugar-market 
as those colonies were wont to supply must be furnished from 
the cheaper labour of the f^rewn slave-plantations ; and of those 
supplies to the continent so failing from the British colonies the 
aooif al amount is, we repeat, from thirty-five to forty thousand 
tons, ^ To this full extent, at all events, and under any possible 
remisfionf I we must prepare to see substituted, for the compara- 
tively mild servitude of tne British colonies, the oppressive slavery 
of the foreign settlements, fed by the African traffic ; for East Indian 
^ujijar hoinp;, as official evidence has shown, by much too costly to 
' ornpctti on the coiitiiicnt with the shive-<2:rovvii produce of the 
h>r(:i^ii setth.-inents, llie case, as tar as concerns tlie continental 
-Mpply, seeiiis wliolly ineapahle of rernedv. Still, while we pretend 
iK>t to deny that the iMi^hsh nieasurr of emancipation is attended 
With the disadvaritajie of inaknitr room for a jjreat deal of slave- 
i;rown sugar, on tij(; contment, let us not he understood as thence 
inferring any hianie to our country. At worst, she may have been 
a little too precipitate in a right course. I ler lirst duly was felt to be 
lierown refornmtion ; and if that refonnatnui has left a wider scope 
lor the covetousness and cruelty of her ntighhours, England, however 
she may lament the misfortune, at least does not share in the crime. 

* The statementH of tlic inijXirtatioM and ((HJHUiiiptioii of sugar at the liate of 

'h** Emancipation Act, may he tJiuM (liHH«'(t«(l : 

CurisunuMl iti Re-exported to Cou- 
T<>Ti««, Irn|Hirt««l frriin — Ciiil.-il K iii;,'(loiii. liueut of Europe. 

Ik'»f»«h Wfc»t Indies . . . JO'., ()()() 171, dOO 34,000 

M#'*rifi»i« . , . . 'Jf;,()0() '2'J,000 4.000 

/r;:; (,ori '^(M^OOO 68,000 

Krmui ha on llie isuyav Trade, \. 3. 
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But though she be thus irresponsible as to the supply which she is 
enabling the foreign slave-colonies to export in her stead to the con- 
tinenty her responsibility for her own home-consumption is clear 
and unqualified. If, on any pretext whatever, political or coni- 
mercialy whether to help her revenue or to cheapen her purchases. 
Great Britain admit into her own market a single ton of sugar 
raised by a slave-importing colony^ she is a direct receiver in the 
felony, with more than the felon's guilt. There will then be re- 
newed, /or Aerpro/i^, at Puerto Rico or Bahia, the suffering which 
will have been vainly extinguished in Demerara and Barbadoes ; 
and on her, therefore, will lie again that load of injustice from 
which she has so lately and painfully been shriven. We are far 
understating the case — the suffering of our negro slaves had come 
long before the Emancipation Act passed, to be a mere name in 
comparison with what is likely to be substituted for it as the ob- 
ject of our patronage and protection. 

Most plainly, unless some honest and firm interposition come 
speedily to the aid of our own West Indian negro, these flagrant re- 
sults are but too much to be dreaded, from the necessary tendency of 
emancipation to produce one or other of two effects, — either a great 
augmentation in the cost of production, — or an abandonment of 
cultivation, not merely to the limited extent of the continental 
consumption, before mentioned, but generally throughout all the 
estates of secondary quality, that is, throughout more than half the 
British plantations. The average annual expense of each negro, 
including the cost of his dwelling and provision grounds, may be 
taken to have been, before the emancipation, about 62. sterling 
per head : so that an estate possessing 300 negroes, and producing 
3300 cwts. of sugar, would have required, in the item of negro 
labour, a yearly outlay of about 1800/., or 1 U. in the price of the 
cwt. Even on the assumption^ which we here adopt — but which 
is still denied by the West Indians — (and very strenuously are 
they supported in their view by the evidence of Mr. Innes) — viz, 
that wages will eventually induce the generality of the negroes to 
voluntary labour — it is certainly not to be expected that the wages 
for the daily number of hours requisite to keep up the production, 
can average less than a further annual sum of 51, sterling per 
head. This will add 15002. to the whole cost; being at the rate 
of 9'. and a fraction, in addition to the former 1 Is,, for each cwt. 
of the 3300 ; so that, both during, and after the expiration of^ the 
apprenticeship, the labour, if attainable at all, will be found, even 
on this calculation, (which is below ninepence a day for each 
negro on an average of age, sex, health, and strength,) to cost at 
least IZ. per cwt. of sugar, whereof somewhat more than 9^. is a 
new charge, occasioned by the emancipation. 
. But sugar, in this country, has now become owe o^ ^e w^^^^^&'^v^^ 
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^ tUti kh« been rendered almost indispensable, even amon* 
itm p"omt cta'H!*, by their extensive consumption of lea and 
(vHtia, Th« fHlmiMioii of Kast Indian sugar, at a duty reduced 
tflim >(• pfHOniit nmonnt of 3it. per cwt. to 243., whlcb latter 
M Ifw flttmunt «r duty paid on the sugar of the West Indies, 
'^•ffN if tueil an oqunliKDtion, unaccompanied by any coun- 
ttffMinK nliflf to llie Weal Indians from their present com- 
futHtf-M dtiudvai)lA|ieJi under the Navigation Acts, were warrant- 
■IftM if (MiHit iif juxtiic! to the present sugar-growers of the West) — 
WHlU *lltf illVK DO nbuletnent of price; because East Indian 
'"K*' ("* **" *'"*" !'■'■'■<'■■ I 'y ''c^) uiay, from all past expeiience, 
tf* «»M>l«d, i( MKlit hither in any considerable quantity, to re({uire, 
lUcttpf »* »n iii|imli*uLl duty, » price rather above, than below, the 
MtfH irt itm Wnitl, nvun with the calculated addition of !^ per cwt. 
Ii)f tim lultmirt llio nilvantages enjoyed by ibe East Indian, in 
ftfOMIt'ic** itt lubour nnil other items of his outlay, bdn* overba- 
tiHU^t iif (l>" iH'tivlnr nilPH of his inland carnage and loo^ voyage 
l» Klf|jliiii(l> Now, R* Kn aland consumes almost SOO,(XiO toas. or 
VMV'"'! nwlR. of VVv»t Indiiin sugar yearly, an advance on that 
»Htltf *'f D*' lOMTWl. (ihv patimaltfd additioiul coit of free labour) 
^HHiii hu « lUN nf mtnrly «,tXX).OOOJL slerling, levied princtpalljr 
HUlfti iIk' tvi»liintt rlli««ei of our uvru people; and yet, tbc dnttea 
h/iiI imii(iii«i> I'll iintiH'liom rtmunin^ » now, it would be an 
.,.K..„.. mIim^.iL. ...u..t.ul.ibU-. 

l'..jli,.|i= ji noiil.i !.■■ UK. (vniiatidc :: etp^^it ibic a mere phi- 

■ .•,\.t li:...l ih.- iii:ii>.im oi" the [y^,: :'i:.^i va Evzhad z.y ac- 
,j„i, .. .: u> III.' i.,i>mfiit of- this heav •:ziT,^. r.. >*.. ::i :ne surrender 
.,1 .iliii.l^iiit^iii I'l'ouc Hi ihctr r.Kif; irr.Z'.r.i-.z -in'.y c.-airorcs. The 
.iM' ot piuvs, li- M> sjrt'at :!■> iiavyM:-, ar.c on jo u^t.-tfssary an 
,.i li.l.r, ( .iid.l iiiii. 111 I'.K-i, luii tv> cxi-.-.t; a ioiid ac^i sneral li^uiand 
l.>i iliriipi'i Mi;.;.iv ; iiuii slJiCt' We Brifah p-i^jtisknts would be 
Mu\i|iiitili' iil'>iiii>t\ii\i; llii« iitma;;.r. :: C'^-Ai be c'.::e;eii coly by 
lit.' Iiiisly ii'imuji ol" (*?ii.se prv'ir.ixcory ^:llUe^ tj'io-i t'.'w vinuaMy 
lAiliulf llu' Mi'^ai* .'t ii;»' /''nr'-'j-i. tr.at :;. lie •'ivs-L-x^Kirtin^, 
..iKuiii's, Willi ihi' i!i;iiiii;>i:f.; u>rtt iqc: ■;:r.-.;;r.,-:' w:iiC!t mx".em 
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of one-fifth would leave a deficiency of near 1,000,0001. sterling. 
But the income so lost to the Exchequer would be but too easily 
reparable, by the admission of the foreign slave-grown sugars at a 
low rate of duty ; and that would be a sufficient temptation, with 
most governments, to admit them. 

Thus, by the simplest and most natural combination of po- 
pular clamour with the interest of the Treasury, the whole ob- 
ject of our long struggle on the negroes* behalf is in danger of 
being frustrated absolutely and for ever. The evil of slavery, 
expelled from our colonies, will have shifted its sphere, indeed, 
but increased its amount. Not merely that sixth which has 
hitherto supplied the continental market, — but half — perhaps, two- 
thirds, — of all our West Indian possessions will have been thrown 
out of cultivation. From the commencement of that desolating 
change, until the burst of some such general emancipation as we 
have anticipated in the foreign colonies, the Brazilian and the 
Spaniard, not the African, will have been reaping the harvest of 
all our toil, and treasure, and sacrifice ; and, in addition to her 
payment of 20,000,000Z. for the emancipation of British slaves^ 
England will have sustained the mortification and mischief of de- 
population to more than half her West Indian settlements — destruc- 
tion to more than half her West Indian commerce — and a fright- 
ful AGGRAVATION OF SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

The sum of human misery will have been augmented by the tre- 
mendous difierence between the social condition of the British and 
of the foreign negro ; the difference between cottagers, dwelling in 
enjoyment of all the necessaries and most of the privileges and 
comforts of life, alike in health or sickness^ infancy or age, — and 
men stabled like brutes, and harnessed out to the daily horrors of 
a toil, whose only redeeming quality is that of shortening the life 
which it renders intolerable. 

Considerations of national defence, too, interpose themselves, 
though we hope they are not needed, to reinforce- our humanity. 
Not only must the displacement of our sugar cultivation, by the 
foreign slave-trade, be the displacement likewise of all the mari- 
time strength which the commerce = and carriage of West Indian 
produce have raised and maintained for Great Britain, but theibrce 
thus lost by her is gained precisely by that power which alone has 
a navy capable of giving her a moment's uneasiness. It is inevit- 
ably transferred to the already formidable harbours of the United 
States of America ; for it is from their shores that the Spanish 
^lave-islands derive their main supplies. = Cuba alone takes goods 
from the United States to the yearly value of eight: millions of 
•dollars. Twenty years ago, the direct trade between the United 
States and the two great Spanish slave^colonies of Cuba and Puerto 
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Rio* WoaU wg al j fad caiplofnrat for an amonnt of oO^OOO. or 
probBUy OTca 40^000 ta» (tf afaippisg. That bade nov occa|MS 

i\muM m Jw|i|Min, >i ih wi I iif ?m,nm iiwn ToAMenea, 

fron her Iq^ pmhinw, ihe imercoune with Pnetto Rico ^ai 
Cnba is in tbe nsdaic of a coawtiig trade ; and thiu, >■ the oo^^ 
meacetoeat of a nuiitime war, the Americans cnnld man, »ilhui 
diflicuItT, from •□ vast a wtne, a navy of twenty, or perin^ 
thutj sail, before the d^ of an Eogiish admiral co«ld be niAle 
io their waters. 

Now, therefore, wtiik wedaim the co-operatioo, wbatever U b^ 
which our ponessioBs in the Eart Indies may be able to lend ^ 
to this great stniggts of five ag ain rt aU*e labour, we avow oar 
peiSUuioD, that the maia tSart » lo be made b; means of tbone 
coJooKS of which De^rnet an the cnhivaton — onr own West Indies 
and the Maaritioi : i.vd ibii opiaion, as against the iimii nhu 
exclusive jtation* ',: Ki.it Im&aa ob^ecb, is supported bj no lean 
aotboti^ thai ikaC «f Mr. ** ■■*■■■'■■. whose arguments wiU be 
foand in bis ^ccck on tbr sa^r-^oestion, Maj 23, )&S3. 

^^Kloatan wn> a irauanw fivai wfaicb, uixlmibtedly, the advo- 
catM of fiacdoai coald not allow tfaemselfes to be turned aside, 
■o long n> it was tbe only oae which opened a prospect of de- 
livenncc tat oar West Indian negroes ; bnt now that this deliver^ 
ance bas been ^fl^^jyl thnm^ other means than the incicaae of 
East Indian produce, and that tbe *uEar of the British planlatioiu: 
i- to be rai=«d. a.^v:tlliri:-.2t ..fll.^.v;:-.:-!!.!,;. iVee labour, ar...! free 
labour alone, Ite 'lit:'^;:. vr.u i;.-; I;:';:. :^ <.i me AliLcaiii ii isj 
1 :iiEernhether th^ irt-^ iir>'.-r ',: :..-■ j;;r, . ,',; iiiav hi r.iai.-.e avail- 
able for eniancipaiiij^ if.c i;.-.;.-.i i. -.;::•,-,■:. bui \si;c:i:cr. K>r t!;e 
purpose of iuppreiiica ti-e i-.rt.-^n ■.i..;--;-^ ;:-, o;:d ajvaiiciiu ii:e 
general interest; of huniaz^.i;;-. ir.t r..-.rt -..r-.iceable ii.^Lnijr.en; bo 
liie free labour of the linU:?; r.^;-j.-vt^, or i..t fise hbour ci' tiie 
Hindoos. 

Now if the East Icciao cu 
ill Europe, at a price Igwer, 
of late the price of West Indian 
account for the di*po;itiuti pre-.; 
tlie East Indies a substitute foj 
haps, bv the simple eqiializati<: 
rettuction of tbe Ea^l ludian cuti 
the West Indian dutv — die old c 
have been kept up from a iiew 
old revenue continued ; but unlui 
the facts are all against it. No 

before ihe requisite quautitv of East Iiiiiian sugar could 
f/uced at a}), but moreover, if we uia> calculate ibe futiue from 
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the pasty this sugar, when produced, could not be brought to 
England, in any adequate quantity, at a cheaper rate than about 
43s. 6d. or 43s. per cwt., exclusively of duty : for the original 
cost of growth appears to be iZ. Qs, lOd. per cwt. ; the charges 
of packing, inland carriage to Calcutta, transit-duties, waste and 
drainage, with the profits of the grower and manufacturer, Ss, Sd,; 
and the home-conveyance, comprehending the freight, commis- 
sion, insurance, and other charges, at least 12s. ; in all, 43s. 6d. 
exclusively of duty. {Macdonnell, pp. 146, 148.) Thus, were it 
not that the few thousand tons of East Indian sugar which now 
find their way to Europe, have the advantage of escaping all or a 
great part of the charge of freight, by serving as ballast for vessel* 
whose principal cargoes are light goods yielding a considerable 
profit, It may well be doubted whether any East Indian sugar 
would be brought to Europe at all ; and this advantage being 
limited, in the very nature of things, by the amount of shipping 
employed in the home-conveyance of light goods, can in no way 
be rendered available for any great increase in the East Indian 
sugar-trade. And if any such increase were attempted, an 
increase of price would accompany it : for, in the East Indies, 
where I^nd is so much scarcer than in the West, a demand for 
ground to be planted with a new article of export would imme- 
diately raise the rent. But even the before computed price 
of 43s. 6d. would be several shillings beyond that at which the 
West Indies, with all their additional expense for free labour, 
would bring their sugar to the English market. 

Because cotton is grown more cheaply in Hindostan than 
in the West Indies, it is imagined that sugar might be raised 
in the same proportion of cheapness ; but the reason why cotton 
is grown so cheaply in Hindostan is, that its cultivation depends 
wholly on manual labour, of which the wages are lower in Hinr 
dostan than in any other place where labour comes freely to 
market. With sugar the case is wholly different. 

' There is no raw article raised from the soil, in the cost of pro- 
ducing which machinery or fixed capital can so largely enter. In the 
British continental colonies of South America, where sugar-planta- 
tions are on a large scale, where the steam-engine, canals, rail-roads, 
and cranes, have been introduced, fixed capital stands to manual 
labour in the proportion of two to five. In cotton, even in South Caro- 
lina, where the cleaning machine has been introduced, it is as one to 
ten. The peculiar advantages of India, therefore, can hardly apply to 
sugar: its cultivation must be forced, and a great expenditure of 
means heedlessly squandered, to raise an article that, notwithstanding 
the cheapness of labour, may be better raised elsewhere.' — Mac* 
donnell, pp. $7, 88. 

t2 ^^ 
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Im M9§€h ft state of the accoant we cannot help inrfintpig to an 
QfimOQ, fery general, we beliere, among weU-infonDcd petaons, 
m4 poiotedlj expressed by the late >lr. Macdonnel], who sajs 
A0I tiie real object of — 

^ tk€ clamoor for the introdnction of East India sugar into Bcidsh 
tmmmfiion is, not to import sugar from British India, bizt to 
mmg^ it from other quarters. Cochin China, Java, and sererai 
^^dNTf partiv present every facility for dse growth of sisgar, aed in 
mmj places the slave-trade is actirely procKoxted. It wodld be sn- 
fupmutmM to dwell on the egregkms impolicy of giving latitiiide to 
ttmm daodestine traders to import into Great Britain a^^^r bearing 
lfc# fPailNI of East India, but which, Tirtnally, wotxld be as much 
i^lrffll as that coming from the Harannah or the Brazils/ — p^ 191. 

In ttoie comparisons, however, price is not the only coosidera- 
lim, 1% is material to ascertain, likewise, whether the article can 
fee (HippluMl in the requisite quantity, within the requisite time, 
mi^ with the requisite regularity. 

ypUTi as to the quantity, it may be stated, in roond compnta- 
Utmf tbat| whereas the British ptantations of the West Indies and 
this Miuritius produce at present abont £3O,00O toos, beii^ more 
than pne«lbira of all the sugar imported into Enrope, the British 
^t Indies send to Europe little more dian aboot 12,Q€0 tons, of 
which 7000 are consumed in Great Britain. 

Hindostan, no doubt, i? capable of vielding, by a fresh applica- 
tion oi capital, a vtrv la^^-' a; •:':i?!i t .) H:.> pre^r^u cxp« :t, bccau!?€ 
vast quaiililif^ c>l' trt- ^•.;i•x^-p"ll::: j. h 'j;r';\An tbere c^di ii-.nv lor 
llie aiippis of the iritr-., --r.j •_ .>. ^^ /irLTziv i:i t:;:i: l'^:iC;v Linpuri- 
\icd state in \Nhi<:a :: b-i/* \:.'. :.:ir..--:^ r ; >'. " -n'/x '-[y'r-. ; but 
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very serious injury to the poorer classes of the English' people. 
Observe the inequalities in the prices of other oriental produce. 
In the year 1825, indigo fluctuated to the extent of 60 per cent., 
cotton upwards of 100 per cent., and cinnamon and mace 200. 
The advance, in the same year, of the great West Indian product, 
sugar, notwithstanding the mania of speculation then prevailing, 
was only 20 per cent. {Macdonnell, pp. 210, 211.) The present 
generation may somewhat overrate its own intellectual progress, 
but it will scarcely be insensible to lessons such as these. 

Besides, independently of all special considerations, we confess 
ourselves prejudiced enough to think, even upon general grounds, 
that it is inexpedient and rash, unless in very strong and clear 
cases, to abandon old establishments for the experiment of new 
ones. The sugar-growers of the East Indies, who have always 
hitherto done without us, may very well do without us still; but 
if£we remove the market to Hindostan, what is to become of 
the West Indian capitalists, whose whole being depends upon the 
mother-country ? You may transfer your commerce from the 
West to the East, but remember that you cannot, with the com- 
merce, transfer the capital too. That property is fixed and sunk 
upon the soil of your colonies^ and when you cease to nourish it, 
it will not migrate, but perbh. The whole of that is a downright 
and dead loss. The West Indian has received a heavy blow, and 
no doubt, at this instant, is languishing from its effects ; but is it 
therefore fitting that, like a savage tribe encumbered by the 
wounded on a march, we should dispatch the sufferer to save the 
trouble of restoring him ? 

A detailed examination of the comparative advantages of an 
Eastern and a Western sugar- trade, with reference to the general 
wealth and commerce of the mother-country, would occupy a 
larger space than we can here devote to it ; but the outline of the 
comparison may be comprehended in very few words. The 
zemindar f or East Indian landlord, and the goldar, or East Indian 
manufacturer, though subjects of the British Crown, are not 
British colonists, and therefore do not remit to this country the 
rents or the profits which they derive from the growth or manufac- 
ture of sugar. Those rents, and that profit, are spent not among our 
own countrymen, but among the Hindoos. On the other hand, 
the whole clear gains of the British West Indian planter are sent 
to these kingdoms. The property thus annually transmitted 
hither exceeds 4,000,000Z. sterling, and is here consumed. But 
independently of the advantage of such an expenditure to the 
community in general, it is estimated, moreover, that one-fourth 
of the whole income of the middle and superior orders of society, 
in Great Britain, the orders to Nvhvclv iVvft c^Vi\s«\ \\Q»^viRXsiv^ 
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and clamours for sugar produced in another quarter, and in & na&n&er 
quite different?' — Macdonnell, p. 117> 8. 

The last, and perhaps the most important of all the con^idera* 
tions that affect the comparison between the resources of the East 
and the West, is this — that if, after fair experiment in the West-, 
free labour, to the requisite extent, shall have been foutld unattaki^ 
able there, and the colonial establishments of EngUnd shall thus 
eventually fail her, the means of production in the E^st will even 
then be just as available as if put in requisition at the ptiesent 
moment. But the converse is far from being true; for if^ 
abandoning the capital embarked in the West, yoU ^pply your 
resources to the encouragement of sugar-cultivation in the East, 
and the harvest there disappoint yoii, in average quantity, in 
average price, or in certainty of lime, then a return to West 
Indian production is impossible. The West Indian manufacture^ 
unlike that of the East Indies, is carried on with a vast alnount of 
plant, machinery, and other fixed capital, which, on the dej^arture 
of the trade, will have been broken up ; and when, after your failttk'e 
in the East, you revert to your West Indian colonist for a renewal 
of his commerce, you will find his estates dismtamled, and the 
sources of his production choked. His negroes, freed by the 
recent law, and held together by no inducement of Adequate 
wages or reward, will then have been scattered idly and wildly 
over the land ; and the entire colonial mass will have become as a 
decomposed body, which you will strive in vain to reanimate ^ith 
the spirit of industry. Thus your views are frustrated— your isup- 
plies are dried up — and the vadtium which your deficii^ncy has 
left in the sugar-market, is filled, if at all, by the produce of your 
slave-trading neighbours. 

England, therefore, is adknonished by every consideration, that, 
instead of hazarding her resources to start a new trade, she should 
direct her efforts to maintain the old one, which is just ebbing 
below the profit mark, and, if not banked up, will leave its channel 
dry, and the capital embarked on it aground. If she suffer that 
to happen, she will have lost incalculably more than all which 
could ever be gained from the fullest realization of her oriental 
visions. 

But whatever may be thought of the comparative Capabilities 
of the Eastern and of the Western Indies, it seems to Us to be 
somewhat extraordinary that any favour should attach at this dhy 
to a proposal for equalizing the duties on their sug^rs^ If We Hre 
right in the conclusion which we have drawn, and foi* which we 
have vouched Mr. Huskisson's authority, that the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar in the East must exceed (by several shilling^ per cwt. 
beyond the difference of duty) the cost of producvti%«»^x \sv \kv^ 
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Brought forward , Total . £1,899,665 

From this amount is to be deducted a sum received by 
certain colonies for purposes of local government, in 
consequence of the modern alterations in the colonial 
policy of the mother country , • . , . £7,312 

And the balance of loss to the Colonies is » • . «^1, 392,353 

Of this loss, 291,353Z., are borne by rum, coffee, cotton, and 
other miscellaneous articles ; and sugar bears the whole of the re- 
mainder, being 1,101,000/. sterling. In the year to which these 
accounts relate, the number of tons of West Indian sugar imported 
was iQBfilQf being six or seven thousand less than the now com- 
puted total of £05,000 ; and thus, in that year, the loss per cwt. 
was calculated at 5s, 6f c/. On the larger amount of supplies re- 
quired to produce the additional six or seven thousand tons, the 
loss, of course, would be nearly, though not quite, in the same 
proportion. Some slight alterations in the regulation of colonial 
intercourse have been made since that evidence was taken ; but 
they can have caused no material difference in the amount of the 
charge. We take^ therefore, 5s. 6d, per cwt. to be the loss on 
these restrictions, * none of which are applicable to East Indian 
sugar.' The only compensation to the West Indians, for this po- 
sitive loss, is a difference of 8s. per cwt. less in the duty. The 
difference has been fixed at 8s., partly in respect of the 5s. 6d. for 
the restriction, which the West Indians bear while the East Indians 
do not ; and partly in respect of the superior quality of the East 
Indian sugar, derived from the double boiling which it has under- 
gone before its embarkation. From that part of the charge which 
respects the superiority of quality, amounting to 2s. 6d. of the 8s,, 
there seems no ground for relieving the East Indian while the su- 
periority continues ; and if the remainder of the 8s. is to be taken 
off, it can justly be done only on condition of a removal of the 
equivalent restrictions on the West Indian trade. The West 
Indian colonists are entitled to say, ^' If the exactions are to be equal, 
let tlie immunities be equal too. If we are to fare no better than 
our rivals as to the rate of impost, let us fare no worse as to the 
cost of manufacture. If the Eastern produce is to be free from 
all countervailing taxation, let not the general national bounty, on 
the North American and other commerce, be thrown wholly upon 
the industry of the West. Those who come to market at equal 
duties should come also on equal terms. As often, therefore, as 
you take a shilling in duty from East Indian sugar, you are bound 
in common justice to take off a shilling in restrictions upon West 
Indian intercourse/' 

This protection, then, is one which, even on a ground of ysAlvs.'^ 
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3 and 4 Will. IV., was in operation against the British colonist, 
must now and henceforth work in his favour : for he will be no 
longer the possessor of a capital invested in slaves, but an employer 
of free labour ; and engaged, not merely by public opinion or per- 
sonal feeling, but by direct pecuniary interest,,in the extinction of 
slavery. He is become^ therefore, the natural and zealous ially of 
the abolitionists, and the only effective agent for the civilization 
of the negi-oes. 

If, under a continuance of the restrictions, the expense of free- 
labour would oblige the dealer to add 9^. per cwt, a remission of 
those restrictions equivalent to os, 6d. will enable him to 
limit the advance of price to 3s, 6d, This has a double advan- 
tage. It vastly diminishes the danger, which we have already de-* 
precated, of an impatient cry for slave -grown produce, by lightening 
the consumer's expense for the produce of free-labour ; and it 
prevents the abandonment of colonial establishments, by keeping 
up the consumption of a poor but numerous class of buyers, who^ 
if the full burthen had been retained, would have been unable 
to continue their purchases. The importance of this last consi- 
deration will not fail to impress the reader, when he reflects 
tiiat the prospects of the negroes' general improvement, no less 
thaii the comfort of the people at home, and the interests of our 
colonial commerce, depend almost wholly 6n the extent to which 
West Indian industry can be maintained at present. If by 
rendering prices moderate, and consumption general, through 
a judicious relaxation, we can so counteract the disadvantage 
of the increased cost occasioned by the substitution of free for 
slave labour, as to keep colonial cultivation for the British market) 
during the next few years, up to anything like a considerable pro- 
portion of its old extent — then, although it must be admitted that 
our colonies will still have lost much, (with reference especially to 
the produce once exported by them to the continent, which is 
irreparable in every view,) we shall still have accomplished a most 
important result. We shall have saved two-thirds, perhaps five- 
sixths of our colonial possessions from ruin, and their negro-pea- 
santry from desertion, idleness, and demoralization ; and we shall 
have preserved the vital principle of our West Indian commerce, 
to be extended hereafter as occasion may mature itself. 

Do what we may, however, the plain, disagreeable truth still is, 
that we can, in no possible mode, avoid a loss iti some shape 
or other, to the whole extent of the difference in price between 
free and slave labour. We may distribute and apportion that 
loss ; but we cannot get rid of it. We have for a vast number 
of years carried on a trade, in sugar^ in which we netted, by the 
labour of slaved) a profit of Qs, or 10^. per eV?t« 4ie^^a<i n^V^i^x >4^^ 
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could otherwise have attained. We have now, by a great na- 
tional enactment, given up that profit. But having so given it 
up, we must patiently bear the privation, and not deceive our- 
selves into a supposition, that, by any arrangement or contrivance 
between one set of .interests and another, we can — at least for a 
long time to come — retrieve a single penny of what we have fairly 
surrendered. 

Yet perhaps eventually, even with a view to profit, the present 
maintenance of the West Indian plantations may prove itself a 
measure of no unproductive character. We have already pointed 
out the probability that our foreign rivals, from the new circum- 
stances of the times^ and most especially from the emancipation of 
the British slaves, will henceforth be more than ever exposed to 
those perils of insurrection and devastation by which St. Domingo 
was lost to France. We have shown how surely a successful 
revolt in any one quarter must be the signal for similar explosions 
in others ; and by what cogent and not tardy causes the region and 
reigii of slavery are likely to be narrowed. We hold it to be clear, 
at all events, that whenever any effectual check shall be given to the 
fresh importation of slaves, the foreign colonies, from the insuffi- 
cient proportion of their female to their male negroes, and from 
their inexperience in those arts of amelioration by which the 
British planters have held their slave- population together, must 
rapidly lose that great command of cheap labour which at present 
onables lliem to strive so advantaoeouslv asiainst Euizland in the 
production of sugar. But if, while these detections are beginning 
lo take place in the productive powers ot neighbouring colonies, 
those of Great Britain shall have been enabled, by the proposed 
remissions in aid of free labour, to maintain their extensive produc- 
tion at live-sixths, or even two-thirds, of its present amount, by 
r.egmes working for wages, our colonial industry must stand upon 
a basis more lirm and lasting than slavery could ever have con- 
>irucled. C^ur emancipated Creoles, gradually learning, from their 
new state of society, and from their more equal intercourse with 
the whites, to entertain artificial wants and appetites, and more and 
nu>re generally accustoming themselves, as t: eir giowing popula- 
tion diminishes their facilities of comfortable subsistence, to en- 
g^se ill stipendiary labour as the only means by which such uanls 
9 utiles can be sratitied, will form a communitv of labourer^ 

We to extend the operations of the BrIti^h planter 
tal markets, as the produce of the foreign colonies 
' diminution of toreign prcxiuction will have been 
lose markets towards their proper level — liiat is, 
at Mfhieh free labour may be employed with a 
this level, which is xhe o\A\ \x;i\w\^ ou^j, shall 
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have been so attained in the foreign markets, the British West 
Indians, possessing the exclusive advantage of an established 
population of stipendiary negroes, may fairly expect to become 
the principal sugar-merchants of Europe ; or, at least, their only 
important competitors are likely to be the East Indian cultivators, 
who then, at prices so much increased, may be able, though they 
be not now, to transmit their sugar with advantage. This addi- 
tion to the colonial commerce of England, and the consequent 
increase of her shipping, and of all the manufactures and pro- 
ductions which she would supply to the negroes in their advancing 
demand for the artificial comforts of life, would go far to com- 
pensate^ in new modes of revenue^ the relaxations which we have 
been recommending in the code of colonial intercourse. 

We cannot conclude without once more, and earnestly, pressing 
on the public mind the consideration of the state into which the 
emancipated negroes must fall, if cultivation be discontinued to 
an extent which shall break up the employment of labour. To 
have given freedom to your negroes is to have paid but half 
your long-accumulated debt : with freedom you must give 
the means of industry, or you will not have provided the op- 
portunities of civilization and improvement due from you. The 
only fair chance for their social, or moral, or religious advance- 
ment, is the presence and example of European employers, of 
European teachers, of European manners, and of European mo- 
tives. Continue to find them occupation with adequate recom'* 
pense — give them an option of labour with their liberty — and the 
arts and the virtues of life may grow up and thrive ; but if all you 
restore to them is their idleness, you have made them the most 
pernicious of presents. The fertile soil and the relaxing climate 
will speedily resolve them into their aboriginal barbarism. Hordes 
of irreclaimable savages will take the place of a Christian popu- 
lation and a civilized society. The foreign slave-trade, no longer 
forced to fetch its cargoes from distant Africa, will be commo- 
diously supplied by Creole kidnappers, in short safe runs from 
the English islands. You will see your busy ports converted into 
riotous dens of black buccaneers, and the flags of the negro pirates 
insulting all that wide archipelago. Africa will have had her re- 
venge, but Freedom, Justice, and Religion no amends. 
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I QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

FEBRUARY, 1B36. 



Art. I. — Die Rdmische Pdpste, ihre Kirchu und ikre Slaal 
sechszehnten und sieb^cehnten Jahrhundert. Von Leopold RankeZ 
Erster band. Berlin. IBS,-).. ■ 

(Tke Popes I'f Rome, iheir Church and Utale during the Six^ 
leenth and Seventeenth Centuries.') 

"Wf^ envy tlie dispassionate am) pliilosoplucal serenity with' 
' ' which the Geiman historian may conleniplale the most re- 
markable and characteristic portion of the annals of modern 
Europe — the rise, progress, and influence of the Papal power. In 
this country, the slill-reviving, and, it is almost to be feared, un- 
extinguishable animosity between tbe conflicting religious parties, 
the unfortunate connexion with the political feuds and hostilities of 
our own days, would almost inevitably, even if involuntarily, colour 
tlie page of the writer ; while perfect and unimpassioned equability 
would provoke the suspicions and sensitive jealou&y of the reader, 
to whichever party he might belong. On one side there is an 
awful and sacred reverence for the chair of St. Peter, which would 
shrink from examining loo closely even the political iniquities, 
which the most zealous Roman Catholic cannot altogether veil 
from his reluctant and half-averted gaze ; white, on the other, the 
whole Papal history is looked upon as one vast and unvarying sys- 
tem of fraud, superstition, and tyranny. In truth — notwithstand- 
ing the apparently uniform plan of the Papal policy — notwithstand- 
ing therapidsuccessionof ecclesiastics, who, elected in general at a 
late period of life, occupied the spiritual throne of the Vatican — 
the annals of few kingdoms, when more profoundly considered, 
possess greater variety, are more strongly modified by the genius of 
successive ages, or are more influenced by the periional character 
of the reigning sovereign. Yet, in all times, to the Roman Ca- 
tholic the dazzling halo of sanctity, to the Protestant the thick 
darkness wbich has gathered round the pontifical tiara, has ob- 
scured the peculiar and distinctive lineaments of the.Gregoriei 
and Innocents, and Alexanders, As a whole, tbe Papal histor 
has been by no means deeply studied, or distinctly understood ; ■_ 
no country has the modern spiritual empire of Rome found ila 
Livy or its Polybius; no masterly hand has traced the changes in 
its political relations to the rest of Europe from the real date of 
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Europe and its foreign possessions ; its confirmed and consolidated 
power in the countries which had not rejected its supremacy, from 
the higher personal character of the pontiffs, who from this time> 
if darkened, to our judgment, by the varying shades of bigotry, 
were invariably men of high moral character, and of earnest and 
serious piety ; the extension of its influence by the activity of the 
Religious Orders, more particularly the new institution of the 
Jesuits ; the assumption of the general education of the people by 
this most skilfully organized and sagaciously administered com* 
munity; — these subjects have been first placed in a clear and 
attractive point of view by Professor Ranke. If we should 
find a fault in the history before us, it would be that on which we 
are most rarely called upon to anipiadvert, especially in German 
writers. Brevity ia an offence against which our statutes are sel* 
dom put in force. Still where the author has made such laborious 
and extensive researches, and where his subject possesses so much 
inherent interest, we could have wished at times that he was less 
rapid, concise, and compressed — we could have borne greater 
fulness of development^ a ipore detailed exposition of the course 
of events^ and of the motives of the influential agents — more of the 
life and circumstance of history. In many parts the present 
reads like a bold and vigorous outline for a larger work. But? 
having exhausted our critical fastidiousness on this point, we have 
only the more gratifying duty of expressing our high estimate of 
the value of the present volume, and our confident reliance on the 
brilliant promise of those which are to follow. To the high 
qualifications of profound research, careful accuracy, great fairness 
and candour, with a constant reference to the genius and spirit of 
each successive age, common to the historians of Germany, Mr. 
Ranke adds the charm of a singularly lucid, terse, and agreeable 
style. We do not scruple to risk our judgment on this point, 
which it is sometimes thought presumptuous in any one but a 
native to pronounce ; as we are inclined to thinks that for an histo-* 
rical style, which, above all others, demands fluency, vivacity, and 
perspicuity, there can be no testimony more valuable than the 
pleasure and facility with which it is read by foreigners. 

Mr. Ranke is, we believe, the colleague of Mr. von Raumer in 
the historical department at the University of Berlin ; and there can 
be no better proof of the wisdom with which the higher as well as 
the lower system of Prussian education is conducted/ than the 
[^election, or indeed the command, of two such men as connected 
with this distinguished province of public instruction. 

Before we enter on the consideration of Mr. Ranke's history, it 
is right to give some account of his labours in searching out ori- 
ginal sources of information, in order that we may justly appreciate 
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on the impolicy of this concealment at the preaeul day, as in- 
quiry can scarcely bring to light things worse than suspicion, 
thus awakened, will imagine, or than the world is inclined to 
believe. 

The present work, professing to be the History of the Popes 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, properly commences 
■with the two last years of the pontificate of Alexander VI. The 
prefatory chapters trace with rapidity, but with skill, the develop- 
ment of the Papal power from the establishment of Christianity, 
Already, before the opening of the sixteenth century, some omi- 
nous signs of resistance had menaced the universal antocracy 
established by Hildebrand and Innocent III. The national 
spirit in many countries bad asserted its independence. In 
France, in England, in Germany, even in Spain and Portugal, a 
strong reluctance to the interference of the Papacy in the nomina- 
tion to the most opulent benefices, and to the grinding taxation of 
the court of Rome, began to betray itself ; and the nation, as re- 
presented by its parliament or its nobles, bad invariably supported 
the rebellious sovereign in his struggles against the ecclesiastical 
despotism. Towards the close of the fifteenth century, new ob- 
jects of ambition opened upon the minds of the pontitfs. The ae- 
potism, which had hitherto been contented with the accumulation of 
ecclesiastical benefices, and the spoils of the tributary kingdoms, 
upon the relatives of the ruling Pontiff, assumed a bolder flight. 
The state of Italy was tempting, and the Popes not only began to 
form schemes for the extension of their own temporal dominions, 
but aspired to found independent principalities in the persons of 
their relations. Native sovereigns, or at least native republics, 
now occupied the whole of Italy. The Sforzas on the throne of 
Milan, and the republic of Venice, ruled in Lombardy ; the 
Medici in'^ Florence, the House cf Aragon in Naples. These 
powers had gradually absorbed many of the smaller states, and 
had reduced their sovereigns into subjects or feudatories. The 
subjugation of the turbulent barons of Romagna, and the exten- 
sion of the Papal territory into a powerful kingdom, offered im- 
mediate advantages which might have blinded the wisest of the 
Pontifl's to its remote and dangerous consequences. But the more 
fatal ambition of establishing an hereditary sovereignty in their own 
house, led to more immediate and irevitable evil. The succeeding 
Pontiff found the fairest possessions of the church alienated ; the 
favourite of one reign'became of necessity the deadly enemy of the 
next ; the usurper must be ejected to make room for the present 
claimants on the Papal bounty. The Pope was thus more and 
more embroiled with his own vassals, more inextricably entangled 
in the labyrinthine politics of Italy, more fatally diverted from the 
higher objects of his temporal policy, ass \\o\4Vn^ \\ve, VAxac^'vie.- 
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nephew Girolamb Riario, in tho beautiful and fertile plains of Ro* 
magna. The rest of the Italian powers were already contesting for 
predominance in, or for the possession of, these territories ; and, a» 
a question of right, the Pope had clearly a better title than the others. 
He was only deficient in political resources and in the means of waiv 
He did not scruple to make his spiritual power, exalted in its nature 
and in its object above eyerything earthly, subservient to his temporal 
designs, and to debase it to the intrigues of the day, in which he was thus 
involved. As the Medici stood principally in his way, he mingled, 
himself up with the feuds of Florence, and brought on himself, as is 
well known, the suspicion that he was cognizant of the Pazzi conspi- 
racy ; that he was not without knowledge of the murder which th^se 
men perpetrated before the altar of the Cathedral — he the Father of 
the Faithful ! When the Venetians Ceased to favour the enterprise of 
his nephew, which they had some time done, the Pope was not satisfied 
with deserting them in the midst of a vfkr to which he himself had 
urged them ; he went so far as to excommunicate them for continuing" 
the war. He acted with no less violence in Rome. He persecuted 
with wild relentlessness the adversaries of Riario, the Colonnas ; he* 
forced from them Marino ; he stormed the house of the prothonotary 
Colonna, took him prisoner and executed him. His mother came to 
the church of St. Celso, in Banchi, where the body lay ; she lifted up. 
by the hair the dissevered head, and cried — *' This is the head of my, 
son ! this is the truth of the Pope I — He promised, if we would yiela. 
up Marino, that he would liberate my son ; Marino is in his hands, my^ 
son in mine, but dead ! Lo ! thus does the Pope keep his word.'' ^ 

The first act of Caesar Borgia, the too-famous son of Alexander 
VI., who, though not the immediate successor to the popedom^, 
was the immediate heir to the splendid nepotism of Sixtus, was. 
to drive the widow of Riario from Imola and Forli, of which the 

!>ossession bad been bought by so much crime, and by such a. 
iatal precedent of the degradation of the Papal power. In Ctesar. 
Borgia, Papal nepotism rose to its height of ambition and . of. 
guilt.* The inquiries of Rank^ have thrown discredit on no. 
one crime; they nave confirmed the monstrous mass of iniquity 
which has been charged against this man. But with all his sub- 
tlety, and all his profound Machiavellism, Caesar Borgia alone 
did not perceive the inherent instability of a power w(iich must, 
depend on the life of the reigning Pope. It was built on sand, . 
and however he might cement it with btoocl, it could not epdure; 

_ m ' ' • 

. I ...-•■•■'■ • 

* We have heard a striking anecdote relating to these times from one of the 
c^teniporary MS. documents. The writef, it we remember righti a Venetian am- 
bassador, was present at Rome during the tumult caused by the disappearance of' 
the Duke of Gandia, Alexander's elder son. ' All Rome is in an uproar/ he writes s 
* the Duke of Gandia has been murdered, and his body thrown into the Tiber. I 
have been upon the bridge ; I saw the body taken (mt of the river; I followed it to 
the gates of the Castle of St. Angelo. We thought W6 heafd tAi'itoioe of the old 
Pope umiing attdibijf abo9€ all th€ wild /MMtiA.' 

- • ' the 
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tbe Aock. The sagacious Venetiaos, according to a MS. cfao- 
lude, quoted by RanLe, looked on without concern, for tbej 
wdl knew that the conquests of the Duke Valentino were but ' a 
fire of straw, which would soon go out of itself.' We may >dd to 
Mr. Ranke's authorities, a |>assage from a curious and neariy coo- 
tentporaHeous lite of Giiidobsldo, Duke of Urbino, b; Beraardino 
Baldi. ^^ lien this duke waa driven from his city by the extraor^ 
dinary arts of Borgia, his subjects consoled him with the obser- 
vation, that ' Popes do not live for ever.' 

Julius Il„ by fortunately obtaining the inheritance of this duke- 
dom of Urbiiio in a peaceful way, was enabled to satisfy the claims 
of his family without wailike aggression. Thenceforward he 
could entirely devute himself to the nobler, yet by no meads 
spiritual object of his life, his warlike achievements for the 
aggrandizement of the Papal territory, and the expulstOQ of 
foreign powers from Italy. 

With Julius II. the proper subject of Mr. Ranke's narrative 
commences. It was in the third year of the sixtecDth 
century, ihat the poison which had served the house of Boi^ia 
with so much fidelity, revenged and liberated the world from 
the supremacy of Alexander VI. It was a singular coincidence, 
that exactly at the period at which the pure and genuine 
gospel of Christ was about to be re-opened, as it were, to the 
eyes of man — when, even if Luther had never lived, the art of 
printing; must to a cerluin extent have revealed again the true cha- 
racter of ihe evangelic faith— the highest office in the Christian 
community should have been filled by such meu. The successor of 
Christ and his apostles was Alexander, in the midst of his blood- 
stained and iitcestuous family; Julius II, in full armour, at the 
head of an host of condotticri ; and even Leo X., in his splendid 
and luxuriant court, where, if Christianity was not openly treated 
as a fable, it had given place, both in its religious and moral in- 
fluence, to the revived philosophy and the unregulated manners of 
Greece, The pontificate of Leo X. is sketclied with admirable 
fairness and judgment by Mr. Kanke. Tlic effect of the study of 
antiquity on poetry and the aits is developed with peculiar 
felicity. The men of creative genius at this stirring period had 
discovered the beauty, and deeply imbued their minds with the 
harmonious principles, of the ancient poets — but lliey were not yet 
enslaved to their imitation. 

' Not that the middle ages had been altc^ether ignorant of the classic 
writern. The ardour with which the Arabians, from whose intellec- 
tual labours so mudi passed back into the south, eoilecled and appro- 
priated the works of tha ancients, did not fall far short of the zeal 
with which the Italians of the fifteenth century did the same ; and Ca- 
imun may be compared, in this respect, with Cosmo de' Medici. 

But 
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But let us observe the difference. Unimportatil ae it may appear, it- 
is, in my opinion, decisive. The Arabians translated, at the same 
time they often destroyed the original. As their own peniliar ideas 
impregnated the whole of their translations, they turned Aristotle, wa 
might say, into a system of theoaophy ; they applied astronomy only 
to astrology, and asti'ology to medicine; and medicine they diverted 
to the development of their own fantastic notions of the universe. 
The Italians, on the other hand, read and learned. From the Romana 
they advanced to the Greeks; the art of printing disseminated the 
original works throughout the world in numberless copies. The ge- 
nuine expelled the Arabian Aristotle. In the unaltered writings of 
the ancients, men studied the sciences ; geography directly out of 
Ptolemy, botany out of Dioscorides, the knowledge of medicine out of 
Galen and Hippocrates. How could mankind be so rapidly emanci- 
pated from the imaginations which hitherto had peopled the world, from 
the prejudices which enslaved the mind '.' 

It was precisely at tbis period of transition from tlie dark ages 
to the revival of learning, that the second great epoch of the crea- 
tive genius of Italy took place. The study of antiquity was now 
free, uoLle, emulative : not servile, cold, and pedantic. The old 
poetic spirit was yet uuentinguished ; it admired, witli kindred and> 
congenial rapture, the graceful and harmonious forms of Grecian 
skitl-^it aspired to array its own conceptions in the same kind of 
grace and majesty. From this union of original and still unfet- 
tered imagination with the silent influence of familiarity with the 
most perfect models, sprtmg the Romantic Epic, the Sculpture 
and Architecture of Micliael Aage\o, the Loggie of Hatfaelle. 
It is singular that Italy alone, which, perhaps, contributed no- 
thing to the treasures of romance, excepting indeed that curious 
specimen of early Tuscan prose, the ' Aventuriere Siciliano,' by 
Busone da Gnbbio — (lately discovered and admirably edited by 
our countryman. Dr. Nott) — that Italy should alone have founded 
great poems on the old romances of chivalry.* But how wonder- 
ful the transmutation of the rud« and ganulous, and sometimes 
picturesque, old tales, by the magic hand of Boyardo and Ariosto, 
into majestic poems ! 

The following obseiTations of Mr. Ranke are marked, in our 
opinion, with equal ingenuity and taste : — 

' This is the peculiar character of the romantic epic, that its form 
and matter were equally foreign to the genius of antiquity, yet it be- 
trays the inward and unseen influence. The poet found prepared for 
his subject a Christian fable of mingled religious and heroic interest ; 
the principal figures, drawn in a few broad and strong and general 
lines, were at his command ; he had ready for his use striking situa- 
tions, though imperfectly developed ; the form of expression was at 

• The Spunish Ciil and Ihc Gi^rmnn Nibelungcii are aneifiit DBlional epic pminiB, 
Dot puL-ms fuimded on old lumaaceii. 
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his court (Mr. Ranke quotes a remarkable passage from a preface 
of Navagero) thought little of the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre; 
their hope was that the Pope might recover some of the lost 
writings of the Greeks, or even of the Romans. The character 
of Leo himself is thus strUck out in the Journal of a Venetian 
ambassador. * He is a learned mad) and a lover of learned men, 
isery religiouet but he will iive— ^(E docto e amador di docti, ben 
religioso^ ma vol viver).^ The acute Venetian calls him buona per^ 
sona, which we may English, o good fellow* 

And Leo X. knew how to live : — his summers were passed in 
the most beautiful parts of the Roman territory, in hunting, shoot- 
ing, and fishing — men of agreeable talents^ improvvisatores, en- 
livened the pleiksant hours i*^ 

4 

' In the mntet he returned to the city ; it was in the highest state 
of |)ro8pdrity. The titiitiber of inhabitants increased a third iti a few 
years. Manufactures found their profit— art, honour — every one 
security. Never was the court more lively, more agreeable, more 
intellectual ; no expenditure was too great to be lavished on religious 
and secular festivals^ on amusements and theatres, on presents and 
marks of favour* It was heard with pleasure that Juliano Medici, 
with his young wife, thought of making Rome his residence. ** Praised 
be God P' Cardinal Bibiena writes to him ; '* the only thing we want 
is a court with ladies^" ' 

Ariostohad been knowd to Leo in his youth-^(Mr. Ranke has 
not noticed that the satires of the poet are not so favourable to 
Leo's court). Tragedies, such as they were, and comedies^ by nd 
means wanting in talent^ whatever might be said as to their de- 
cency, were written, and by the pens of cardinals. To Leo, Ma-* 
ehiavelli had addressed his writings ; for him Rafiaelle was peo« 
pling the Vatican with his moi'e than human forms. Leo pds* 
sessed an exquisite taste, And was passionately fond of music } 
and Leo, the most fortunate of the popes> as Ranke observes^ 
was not least fortunate in his early death, before these splendid 
scenes were disturbed b^ the sad reverses which were in some 
respects their inevitable consequence* 

Had Rome been merely the metropolis of the Christian world, 
from which (Emanated the laws and the decrees which were to 
regulate the religious concerns of mankind^ this classical and Epi*^ 
cun^an character of the court would have been of less importance ; 
but it was likewise the centre of confluence to the whole Christian 
world. Ecclesiastics, or those destined for the ecclesiastical 
profession, and even religious men of all classes, undertook pil- 
grimages to Rome from all parts of Europe. To such persons, 
only accustomed to the rude and coarse habits which then gene- 
rally prevailed in the northern nations — to men perhaps trained in 
the severest mod^stic rUles, who had been taught to consider the 
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Venetiu teffritory, at that critical period the only secawe refloat 
for letten and for religion. Rome bad. been plundered, Florence 
conquered**f-Milan was the constant scene of military op^ationa. 
In some of the beautiful villas of the Venetian mainland, belcmging 
to the nobles or wealthy ecclesiastics of the republic, several of 
these Roman ariftocratical meihodUii encountered exiles from 
Florence, on whom the preaching of Savcmarola had produced 
deep and serious impressions, and Reginald Pole« then m fugitive 
fronn the jealousy of his kinsman/ Henry VIII. The general 
tendency ojf these vigorous and well-instructed minds was oo doubt 
Protestant. On the doctrine of justification by faith their senti- 
ments were in dose unison with those of the Reformers^ If Aese 
men^ the religious party of the Roman Catholic world, had not 
been terrified back into stem opponente of all change, ^y the 
excesses of the Protestants, and by the open contempt of tlieir 
first and vital principle, the unity of the church ; if these flt#&, 
Italians by birth, and respsctable even in Italy for their learning, 
had obtained die guidance of the Papd policy ; if they eouU have 
disentangled it from the intricacies erf Italian, if npl of £ureppa^ 
politiest and steadily pursued the religious interes^ of the l^oi^ti- 
ficate, a liberal and comprehensive system ef Christian union wught 
Btill perhaps have been framed. But the circumstanoea nf tfa# 
times frustrated all these splendid schemes. As the refofowng 
pnrty became more strong, the Roman Catholic drew back in uni- 
« tMnpioinisinir lioslllity. Of these great and good men who now 
• ' npioil iln. |,,oli moiiiul of a powertul niediatoiial party, some 
" "« Ut'd \\i{\\ hasty but In in step within the pale, and lent all the 
^' 'Mil ot iluMi minds ami the anthoritv of their relisjious character 
'" inr irronstrnrtion of the Papal power on its new and, if nar- 
''*^^< I. slill niMJesiir basis ; others went onward with the stream : 
" 'ht V 1 setipiii bevonii the Alps, they became, like Peter Martyr, 
''' <^'ni;iii.shi«d snppoiters of Protestantism, — if they unhappily re- 
'" «n\rii, thi^v became victims of tht ir free opinions, and fed the tires 
'*' die Impusiiion; some, iinally, like the Socini, went sounding on 
'" ^\\v pcidous ilc[)tlis, which the pkunmet ot' human reason vainly 
'Jn\rs ii> fadiom, till they arrived at opinions repudiated with 
^ *jn;d ubhorrcniH^ bv both ihc conlhcting parties in Christendom. 

riu^ transition Ivoni the brilliant court, the affable manners, the 

Italian vjvacitv, the noble representation of Leo X., to the cold, 

^\ia\(\ and u puisne honudmess of a foreigner and a Dutchman, 

N>a.s toi> M*'h nt to be allayed by the mild virtues and conscientious 

^|>hjt ol" coucdiation tiispiaycd by Adrian of Utrecht. Clement 

M. sm't'*^**^^'*^' ^^'^^ "^*'^^ unt'orlunale — (,so Mr. Ranke observes, 

^^ no doiibi accuU nlally, the same expression as KoberL^on) — 

.^s \\w nu>si torUnKilc of poulifls. A Medici could not 

*\. r lumsclt taiallv and mextricably in Italian politics. 

'<^'' •' With 
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With a dignifi^ propriety of character, mbdoration io his expen- 
diture, yet no ws^nt of regard for the majesty of the see ; with 
great acquirements^ both theological and, as far at least as ret- 
gards the principles of mechanics and architecture, scientific ; 
with no disinclination to patronise learning and the fine arts ; 
with habits of business, and esttraordinary address and penetrai* 
tion-^Clement Vll., in serener timesi might have administered 
the Papal power with high reputation and enviable prosperity. 
But with all his profound insight into the political affairs of 
Europe, Clement does not seem to have comprehended the altered 
position of the Pope in relation to the great conflicting powers 
of Christendom. Continental Europe had, in effect, become 
dividi^d into two great monarchies ; and the Papal hand was not 
now strong enough to hold the balance between the vast empire of 
Charles V, and the more compact and vigorous kingdom of France. 
Instead of holding them asunder, and maintaining one as a check 
upon the other, he was crushed in the collision. Instead of pre* 
serving the independence of Italy by counteracting the predomi- 
nance of the Spanish interest by the French, or at least by securing 
the liberties of the independent states, his temporizing policy could 
only cause the devastation of Italy by the successive armies of 
each potentate, the subjugation of all the free governments, and 
at length the plunder of Rome, and his own captivity. Clement 
was in like manner in perpetual embarrassment between the con* 
ilicting temporal and religious interests of the Papacy ; he was 
constantly oblige^ to sacrifice one to the other,^ and thus as con«- 
stantly weakened both. The extraordinary difficulty of this Pope's 
position, and the no less ei^traordinary versatility of his character, 
are exemplified by two events in his reign. By means of the army 
which had ravaged Rome, and insulted his own sacred person, he 
destroyed the liberties of his native Florence ; and in the negocia- 
tions at Marseilles there, is decisive evidence that he agreed with 
Francis to league with .the Protestants of the north of Germany 
against his late intimate ally the Emperor. Clement VII. died, 
leaving the Vatican shorn of the allegiance of the northern king* 
doms, of England, of considerable part of Germany, and some 
cantons of Switzerland ; — he died of mortification and anguish of 
mind, at beholding his nephews involved in a deadly quarrel for the 
sovereignty of Florence, obtained at the price of so much treachery 
and violence, and therefore so much debasement of the religious 
influence of the Papal see. . 

But the Roman Catholic religion possessed within itself an in- 
herent vitality, which all the false politics of the popes could not 
counteract. It may, we think, be asserted, that there is something 
more congenial to the southern nations of Europe in the imagi- 
native creed and tba splendid ceremonial of Popery, than in the se- 
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ure. Loyola is sketched with great skill add judgment by M. 
like. It is remarkable that a man calculated to give so powerful 
^Ilx impulse to the human mind should have arisen on that side exactly 
^'t: this period, though in fact great exigencies almost invariably call 
rth great faculties : it is still more remarkable that from a mind 
o wild and disorganized should eventually have arisen the most 
i_gidly disciplined society that was ever united by religious bonds, 
rem the most illiterate of men, — for Loyola's reading in his earlier 
ars was confined to the romances of chivalry^ during the later to 
l^ooks of mystical devotion, — sprung rapidly up one of the most 
learned of communities, — one which had the sagacity to perceive 
tliat the only means to govern the awakening mind of Europe was 
t:o make itself master of the whole system of education. The foun- 
clation of the Jesuit order was no doubt the great antagonist power 
oalled into action by the Reformation ; and if ambition and sue- 
f^ess had not intoxicated the Jesuits, like all other great conquerors ; 
if they had known how to recede as well as how to advance ; if 
they had abstained or withdrawn, when the jealousy both of sove- 
reigns and of people was awakened, from direct and ostenta- 
tious interference in the politics of the world, their empire would 
have been of longer duration ; they would not have fallen without 
the pity of one party, as well as the triumphant exultation of the 
other. Ganganelli acted in the best spirit of Christianity when he 
cut off his offending right hand, but with his right hand he muti- 
lated the Papacy of its main strength. 

This reorganization of Catholicism, though rapid, was gradual. 
The popes but slowly and reluctantly abandoned their ambitious 
schemes of nepotism, and their fatal interference in the politics of 
Italy. The moral decency, the dignity of irreproachable lives, the 
solemn propriety of religious observances, which, in general, may 
be said to have from this time prevailed in the Papal court, grew 
up by degrees — and by degrees won back the respect which had 
been forfeited by the enormities of Alexander, by the martial vio- 
lence of Julius II., and the Epicurean luxuries of Leo. The 
union of the new Catholic empire was not effected without fearful 
and perilous conflicts. To which section of Europe France was 
to belong was a question only decided after a long and bloody 
strife. The Papacy clung with convulsive tenacity to those parts 
of its dominions, which it was finally compelled to abandon ; and 
did not complete the re -subjugation of the provinces which it 
retained without violent internal contests. Though the habits of 
the people, the activity of the monastic orders, and the rekindled 
zeal of all classes obtained at length the mastery — everywhere, 
even in Spain and Italy, there was much latent Protestaiutism tp 
be extermmated. 

VOL, LV. NO. ex. X ^^^ 
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• strength of Catholicism, as an ultitiiate and'definite declaration of a 

• common principle by the powers represented in the Council, it 
" \yas of incalculable importance to the interests of the Papacy. 

* The Council was opened — and at the same time Charles V. 
' entered with the zeal of a common interest upon the war against 

■ the Protestants of Germany. The object of this important alliance 

: was the reduction of the league of Smalcald to the civil and reli- 

3 gious obedience claimed by the emperor, and by the Council as 

* the representative assembly of Christendom. The Pope supplied 
k money and troops. 

5 ' The war was successful beyond expectation. Charles at first gave 

r himself over for lost, but in the most perilous situation he stood firm : 

» at the close of the year 1546 he beheld the whole of Upper Germany 

in his power ; the cities and the princes of the empire surrendered with 

emulous alacrity : the moment seemed to have arrived in which the 

protestant party was totally subdued, and the whole nation might again 

become catholic At that moment what Was the conduct of the 

pope ? He recalled his troops from the imperial army ; h^ prorogued 
the Council, which at that instant should have been accomplishing its 
object, and should have Commenced with activity its work of pacifica- 
tion, from Trent, where it had been convoked at the request of the 
Germans, ostensibly because an epidemic malady had broken out 
there, to the second city of his own dominions, Bologna.' 

His motives could not be doubted : yet once again the political 
M^ere in opposition and strife with the ecclesiastical interests of the 
papacy. The Pope had never wished to see the whole of Ger- 
many conquered, ahd in real subjection to the emperor. Far dif- 
ferent had been his calculations. He had hoped that Charles V. 
might obtain some success which might turn to the advantage 
of the church ; but he also hoped to see him so deeply plunged 
in difficulties, so entangled in the intricacies of his situation^ that 
he would himself have full freedom to follow out his own schemes. 
Fortune laughed to scorn all his policy. He dreaded the reaction 
of this overweening power of the emperor in Italy; the Council had 
become refractory ; points had been mooted which menaced the 
unlimited supremacy of the pope. 

* It sounds strange,' proceeds Ranke, * but nothing is more true ; at 
the moment wheh the whole of Northern Germany trembled at the 
approaching re-establishment of the papal authority, the' pope felt 
himself as ati ally of the protestants. raul betrayed his delight at 
the advantages obtained by the Elector John Frederick over Prince 
Maurice; Paul wished for nothing more earnestly than that the 
Elector ihight make head against the emperor ; Paul expressly urged 
Francis I., who was now seeking to unite the whole world in a new 
league against Charles V., to support those who resisted him. He 
again thought it probable that the emperor would be eeriously em- 

X 2 \i^xt^^'?i»^^ 
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Rome was apprehended. The pope urged the King 

make peace with the protestant King of England^ 

., and to unite their forces against a worse enemy of 

Charles^ in his tum^ protested against the acts of the 

Sologna^ and published the Interim. The end of all 

"^Vie pope, thwarted, betrayed, almost sold to the emperor 

^ry Farueses, his own family, for whom he had sacrificed 

^>f the true interests of the popedom, and incurred so 

^Oouy, died of a broken heart ! 

111., who ascended the pontifical throne \vith great ex- 

from his talents and character, dreamed away five im- 

years in luxurious indolence. His nepotism was of a 

^^dest and safer cast. The great ofl'ence, almost indeed the 

«nt of his life, was the appointment of a young favourite 

teen to the cardinalate. 

election of the Cardinal Cervini, his assumption of the 

^f Marcellus, the hopes entertained from his mild and truly 

disposition, with his earnest intention of urging a real 

ution in the whole conduct of papal affairs, could not but 

the mind of a classical age the famous line of Virgil — 

• Tu Marcellus eris.' 
^"^ his death the Cardinal Carafia was invested with the tiara. 
*a was seventy-nine years old, but the fire of youth still 
in his deep-set eyes. Carafia was one of that religious 
^JOdunity which had retired in austere seclusion from the un- 
.^^itual elegancies of the court of Leo. He had founded the 
^^er of the Theatines^ a society of the strictest discipline and the 
^^^8t ardent devotion. The Inquisition had been established by 
"\^ zeal — he had greatly contributed to the establishment of the 
^'^gh papal doctrines in the Council of Trent. Hitherto, the one 
^-\>8orbing exclusive passion of Carafi^a's life had been the pro- 
^"^otion of the catholic religion, according to his own notions, in 
^11 its purity, in all its severity. He had now reached the station 
^n which he could carry into efiect all those reforms which he had 
Xirged with such sincere vehemence ; he might conduct the con- 
test against the rebellious spirit of protestantism with singleness of 
purpose, with the weight of consistent, irreproachable, and 
austerely religious character. It might have seemed that a new 
Gregory IX. had arisen to combat with all the pertinacity of con- 
scientious old age the spirit of religious freedom, as heretofore 
the plenitude of imperial power. At the age of eighty, Gregory 
had conducted a more than ten years' war against the enemies of 
the church ; and the death of Frederick 11. had given him the 
victory.* Paul IV. ascribed his election to the papacy, not to the 

* See our article on Von Raumer's History of the House oC HQbtt^vktA.\x^\^> 
Quart Rev., vol. 11. p. 323, &c. 
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will of tbe cwdiaali, but to ilic direct itiicriKMhion of Gad) i 
God, who had reserved bini tuito iIih time in tbe unbroken nptm 
of health, might prolong hi; \:ilLi;ibIe \i(e till the final achictemnl 
of hi» great design. Botta liin tiiicaslicuUjr observed, that the ittm 
■ct of the humble founder <.>i ilii: Tliumines, wlieu he was aikediil 
what wanner the festival on lii^ inauguration should be conducleil 
was tp reply, ' Like ihat ol a gieai prince.' His coronatioa n I 
celebrated with the utmost ]wut\\ and sumptuousness. But itt I 
zeal as well as the pride ol llitdebraiid or Imioceiit revived! I 
Paul IV. He instituted n .m; iiii]nirie8 into every branch of tk I 
^d piiniit ratio n ; he appeauii dLtcimined to remodel the \)'bd( I 
papal government £ouieuli;U in die spirit in uhich he would \mt I 
renewed a monastic order, Mt uitli a stern and serious resoiulioi 1 
to eilirpateall the abuses ^iliiilj had ciepi Into the adiiiinislraiioa I 
both of the civil and religiun- :ill'<iirs o( the sec — to pluck up with I 
a strong hand the thistles und noxious weeds nliicJi had gronn 1 
over the threshold of St. Pulti's tluonc. 

At length, there seemed tu liave misen a Pope who would con- 
centrate all the undivided energies of a vigorous mind to aiisert 
the religious supremacy of Koine; to recover those advantage! ' 
which it had lest by its long condescension to the baser interesls I 
of worldly politics ; to withdraw altogether into its own sphere, and 
to conduct the negociations with the great powers, which wea 
now become absolutely necessary, with the sole object of re-estn- 
blishing the Caliiolic domhiinn, or at least of pri'veiiling the further 
ciicioai-liiiKiil-. of Pri)i, -.iniili-in. I!ul llivr.' was aii.nlier passion 
ill die bi,.a>tordii.ii-odCa.air^i, M^cuiularv only U. lii, /.ful Ibr tlie 
Cailiolic laidi, Ol- ladii'r iiiiiiL;lii;L:: itp \\idi'it, and iipiiciiring to iits 
distorted .^i^ln oulv a inodillcation oi' tin' •i\w givai oldigation im- 
posud u|iou liiin by liia olllir, and i-ndjiarul sshU liuiatic ^^illi.lg. 
ness. Pan! hnud ibc ci.nu'i. \vidi all ik' dr\o,iI aidoi.r of a life 
consecratud to its scivico ; ho haint llic ■.-iMiiiiiMir. willj ibe liatred 
of ii Noapolilan. 'ihuiu was liltlo diliiciillv in pvrinilliny tills 
passion to assume die diiguisu of a lii^li nlijjimis iiiotivL', Caraffa 
was wont to speak of the Spaniards as an iKii'iical laic.a mongrel 
biood of Jews and Moors, die veiy drugs of llie cailii. Tin; 
Caraflas had always belonged to diu I'ivirIi jiaiiy in Naples; 
and Paul looked back to tijo.se bellc'r times whv.n Italy tniglit be 
compared to an instrument of four hlvings, 'ilits',^ torn- auitigs 
were Milan, Venice, the Cliurtb, and Naphs, 'jlie acL-ursed 
quarrel of Alfonso and Ludovico die Moor had marred llie iuir- 
moiiy. He remembcied, no doubt, diat it was u Spanish army, 
an army at least nmier Spaiiisli eommaiid, lliougli chiedy composed 
of Imperialist Lulbcrans, wliicb bad given liie fatal l)low lo tbe 
Papal majesty, plntidciiil Itonie, and mcaueia'.cd diu successor 
of St. Peter, 'liie whole policy of Cbailes V. might well excite 
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the jealousy and resentment of one who considered the first duty 
of princes to be the extirpation of heresy, and the advancement of 
the Papal supremacy. The emperor's religious had been too 
often subordinate to his secular purposes ; he had made conces- 
sions, when the exigencies of the time demanded it, to the Re- 
formers. When he acted against them with vigour, it was rather 
against refractory subjects of the empire, than rebels against the 
supremacy of the Pope, by whom indeed his measures had, as we 
have seen, been thwarted and crippled. The religious peace con- 
cluded by the Emperor and his brother Ferdinand for the pacifi-' 
cation of Germany was the crowning act of treason and apostacy 
from the supreme dominion of the church. Paul plunged headlong 
into the turmoil of European politics. Everywhere he allied him- 
self with the French interest ; he seized the first opportunity of 
rupture with arrogant alacrity. He proclaimed himself the libe- 
rator of Italy, and, recalling the ancient feuds between the empire 
and the church, boasted that he would tread the dragon and the 
lion beneath his feet. 

^\en the nepotism of Paul IV. was coloured and Justified to 
his severe mind by these dominant passions. Carafl^ had op^- 
posed with indignant earnestness the elevation of the Farneses ; 
he went on a pilgrimage to the seven churches at the time of the 
appointment of Pier Luigi to the principality of Parma, whether 
that he might not sanction by his presence this unworthy proceed- 
ing, or that he might deprecate the wrath of heaven on account 
of this unhallowed spoliation of the Papal See. The conclave 
heard with mingled astonishment and terror the nomination of his 
nephew Carlo C^raffa, a lawless and ferocious condottiere, a mt^n, 
by his own description, steeped to the elbows in bloody to the 
cardinalate. His nephew had found the weak side of the zealous 
Pope. He had contrived to be surprised kneeling before a crucifix 
in an agony of remorse. But, as M. Kanke observes, the real 
bond of union was the common hatred of Spain. Carlo had 
served under the emperor ; his services had been ill repaid, or at 
least not according to his own estimate of his military character. 
Charles had deprived him of a prisoner from whom he expected 
a large ransom, and prevented his obtaining a valuable office. 
In the impending war so experienced a soldier might be of gre^t 
use^ and Paul at once received his nephew into the most unlimited 
confidence^ admitted him into the conduct of the most important 
temporal and even spiritual affairs, The influence of the car- 
dinal reconciled him to his two other nephews^ men of equally 
violent and unpopular characters. He determined to seize the 
castles of the Colonnas^ which during the approaching war could 
not be left in the hands of those traitors to the Papal interests. 
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and self-command bordering on magnanimity. Peace was re- 
stored^ and the vocation of the ferocious soldiers, his nephews, 
was over. The eyes of Paul were gradually opened to the licen- 
tiousness and enormity of their lives. In the open consistory, 
while he was reiterating with indignant vehemence the word 
Reform ! RefoYm ! a bold voice replied, ' The reform must begin 
at home.* The Pope endured the rebuke, and only ordered a 
stricter investigation into the lives of his nephews. The whole 
development of this affair is curious and interesting — we have only 
space for the result. No sooner was Paul convinced of the fatal, 
the horrible truth, than he submitted to the painful humiliation of 
solemnly protesting his ignorance of their guilt, their abuse of his 
weak and unsuspecting blindness. He tore at once all the kindly 
feelings of relationship from his heart, and in the stern sense of 
duty trampled his nepotism under his feet. His nephews were 
condenmed to the loss of all their offices, and to banishment to 
different places ; the mother, at seventy years old, bowed with 
sickness, threw herself in his way to plead for a mitigation of the 
sentence — the Pope passed by, reproving her in words of bitter- 
ness. The young Duchess of Montebello, on her return from 
Naples, fallen under the proscription which forbade every citizen 
of Rome from receiving any one of the family under his roof, in a 
wild and rainy night with difficulty found a lodging in a mean 
tavern in the suburbs. After all this severe struggle men looked 
to see the countenance of Paul depressed with sorrow ; they 
watched the effects of wounded pride and embittered feeling in 
his outward demeanour* No alteration was to be discerned. In 
his calm and unbroken spirit the pontiff pursued the ordinary 
routine of business ; the ambassadors could not discover that any 
event had taken place to unsettle the mind, or to disturb the 
serenity of the Pope. 

The short remainder of his life was rigidly devoted to the re- 
formation of the church. The ceremonial was conducted with 
the utmost splendour ; all the observances of religion maintained 
with solemn dignity. The severest discipline was reinforced on 
the monastic orders ; unworthy members were cut off and chastised 
with unrelenting hand. The same attention was paid to the im- 
provement of the secular clergy ; the churches were provided with 
competent ministers, and Paul contemplated the restoration of 
much of that power which had been gradually usurped and en- 
grossed by the see of Rome, to the episcopal order. The Inqui- 
sition, however, was that institution to which he looked with the 
most ardent hope for the restoration of Catholicism in all its ancient 
authority ; his chief study was to enlarge and confirm the powers 
of that awful tribunal; he assisted at its deliberations — lie was 
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One of his first acts was the reconvocation of the Council of 
Trent, and the final establishment of the decrees of that great 
Catholic senate. The milder Pius in his heart disapproved of 
the severities exercised by the Inquisition ; he refused to attend 
on their deliberations^ on the singular plea ' that he was no theolo- 
gian/ but he either scrupled or feared to oppose their proceedings ; 
they were allowed free course iq the extermination of heresy, and 
during the reign of Pius many illustrious victims perished at the 
stake, and the sanguinary persecutions of the Vaudois were car- 
ried on with unmitigated violence. 

With the Caraffas ceased the race of sovereign princes elevated 
on account of their relaConship to the popes. In the bloody execu- 
tion of the guilty nephews gf Paul, the reigning pontiff only satisfied 
the demands of public justice. The Cardinal Caraifa had con- 
sidered himself safe in his purple. One morning he was sum- 
moned from his bed, — his own confessor was iiot permitted to 
approach him. His conference with the priest who was allowed 
him was long, for iu truth he had much to disburthen from his 
conscience. He was rudely interrupted by his executioner, — 
' Despatch, Monsignor,' said he, ' I have a great deal of business 
on my hands/ From this time nepotism held a lower flight ; a 
large estate with ^ splendid palace in Rome is all that from hence* 
forth perpetuates the family nanies of those who have filled the 
Papacy. Pius IV., freed from the charge of ambition, at the close 
of his life was accused of avarice in favour of his descendants. But 
the nepotism of Pius, from the rare merit of those whom he dis- 
tinguished with his favour, was highly beneficial to the interests of 
Catholicism. The promotion of Charles Borromeo, and of Serbel- 
loni, a man of similar character^ to the Cardinalate, could not but 
command the general approbation. Few who have received the 
honours of canonization have lived so long in the grateful recol- 
lection of their flock as St. Charles. By him the Catholicism of 
Lombardy was confirmed in the hearts of the people through the 
mild virtues^ the charitable activity and munificence, and the splen- 
dour of a life devoted to the religious improvement of his diocese 
and to the general happiness. Protestantism was repelled and 
extirpated by the more lawful weapons of genuine Catholic piety 
and beneficence. The influence of Carlo Borromeo upon the 
religion of Lombardy is probably not yet extinct. 

With Pius V. the Inquisition ascended the Papal throne. 
Michael Ghislieri, Cardinal of Alessandria, had been the head of 
that fearful tribunal in Rome. 

The total revolution in the state of Europe had now relieved the 
Pope from some of the difliculties of his temporal position. His 
political station, as the head of the Catholic confederacy, was at 
once designated, and established by his ecclesiastical interests. 
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world a charitable — (he paid great attention to the temporal wants 
of the poor in Rome) — and a Christian prelate ; — to Protestants of 
every class and degree, Pius V. was a Dominican and an Inquisi* 
tor. He extorted from the gratitude of Cosmo, Grand Duke of 
Florence, from the respect even of Venice, men of the highest rank 
and attainments to suffer the extreme penalties of heresy. Car- 
nesecchi, notwithstanding his lofty station and character, was 
surrendered to the officers of the Inquisition, and perished in the 
flames. The Venetians, rigid as they had ever been, and as they 
still were, in the maintenance of religious independence, yielded 
up Guido Zanetti of Fano, to the same tribunal and the same end. 
The fate of Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, the first ecclesiastic 
in Spain, is well known. Though a zealous advocate of Catho- 
licism, an active supporter of all the religious reforms in the 
church, sixteen latent clauses were detected in his works, which 
appeared to favour the Protestant doctrines, — he was saved, in- 
deed, by being sent to Rome, from the persecutions of his per- 
sonal enemies, but he only changed the scene of his tragic destiny. 
The purification of Spain, by a constant succession of auto-da-fds, 
received the full sanction, the highest approbation of the Pope. 
The bull which he thundered out against our Elizabeth on her ac- 
cession displayed his strong abhorrence of heresy, at the sacrifice 
perhaps of real policy. But it cannot be supposed that he enter- 
tained the least doubt of his power to absolve subjects from their 
allegiance to an heretical sovereign, one especially of such doubt- 
ful descent according to the canon-law and the decrees of Rome. 
In the wars of the League, Pius is said to have reproved the re- 
missness of those who did not slay their heretical enemies outright ; 
and the honour of the consecrated hat and sword, bestowed on 
the Duke of Alva, shows how little remorse he felt for the bar- 
barities perpetrated in the Low Countries. 

' How strange an union of singleness of purpose, magnanimity, 
austerity, and profound religious feeling, with sour bigotry, bitter 
hatred, and bloody persecution ! In this spirit lived and died Paul V. 
When he felt the approach of death, he once more visited the seven 
churches, to bid farewell, as he said, to those sacred places; three 
times he kissed the lowest steps of the Scala Santa. He had at one 
time promised not only to expend the whole treasures of the church, 
not excepting the chalices and crucifixes, on an expedition against 
England, but even to appear in person at the head of the army. On 
his way some of the banished Catholics of England presented them- 
selves before him ; he said, *' he wished that he could pour forth his 
blood for them.*' He spoke of the League as an affair of the highest 
moment ; he had left everything in preparation which could ensure ita 
success ; the last money that he issued was appointed for this pur« 
pose. The phantoms of these enterprises haunted him at bis last mo-^ 
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"^ ■ TRces were in the hands of the nohili, who had nothin«r to 
^^ quarrel, and were much more jealous of increasing the 
*tne hostile faction, than that of the Papal resident. The 
as at length found the opportunity of extinguishing alto- 
he liberties of many of the most important cities. 
after all, the great secret of the prosperity of the Roman 
as its immunity from direct taxation. While all the other 
:e8 of Italy were burdened with the most vexatious exactions, 
' iman city and the Roman peasant left it to Catholic Europe 
ntain the dignity of the Roman See. The revenue of the 
:j was the direct and indirect tribute of Christendom. The 
pularity of the foreigner, Adrian of Utrecht, was greatly in- 
ed by the necessity under which he found himself, from the 
igality of Leo^ of imposing a small hearth-tax on his Roman 
acts. It is singular that to the Papal plan of finance Europe 
i the advantage of the whole system of exchanges, and the 
e questionable invention of public debts. Only a small part 
the tribute of the world found its way into the Papal coffers, 
. it constituted a perpetual fund upon which money could be 
sed to an enormous amount. 

The sale of offices was the principal immediate source of the 
ope's revenue. This singular mode of anticipating income by 
)an9 upon future receipts was of early date^ and carried to an 
normous extent by the more prodigal Popes. . 

• According to a trustworthy register, belonging to the Chigi palace, 
(nthe year 1471, there were about six hundred and fifty purchaseable 
offices, the income of which was estimated at near 100,000 scudi. They 
are almost all procurators, registrars, abbreviators, correctors, nota- 
ries, writers, even messengers and doorkeepers, the growing number 
of which constantly augmented the expense of a bull or of a brief.' 

Sixtus IV. created whole colleges, the offices in which were 
sold for SOO scudi a piece. These colleges had sometimes 
strange names, e, gr., a college of one hundred janissaries, which 
were named for the sum of 100,000 scudi, and their pensions 
were assigned from the produce of the bulls and annates. Sixtus 
IV. sold everything. Innocent VIII., who was reduced to pawn 
the Papal tiara, founded another college of twenty-six secretaries 
for 60,000 sc. Alexander VI. named eighty writers of briefs, each 
of whom paid 750 scudi for his place. Julius II. added a hundred 
writers of the archives at the same price. Julius created other 
offices with pensions on the customs and treasury. The flourish- 
ing state of agriculture enabled him to borrow in the same man- 
ner upon the excess of produce. He founded a college of one 
hundred and forty-one presidents of the market — annona. Leo, 
who was said to have spent the income of three papacies — vi2, 
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of his relations he was beneficent, but moderate in his grants. 
Financial embarrassments, incident to his lavish expenditure in the 
support of the Catholic cause, involved him in inextricable difficul- 
ties, and threw the whole of Romagna into a state of predatory 
insurrection. Money was absolutely necessary, but the Pope 
would not purchase it at the price of spiritual concessions or in* 
dulgences ; new offices could not be created, new imposts would 
not be borne. The expedient which occurred was the resumption 
of the iiefs held of the See, on account of some informality in the 
grant, or neglect in the performance of the stipulated service. 
Every paper was searched, every record investigated, and by some 
flaw or other, the nobles saw themselves ejected from their castles, 
and deprived of property which their families had possessed for 
centuries. Gradually a spirit of resistance sprung up ; the old 
factions began to revive with greater fury in all the towns ; the 
expelled proprietors turned captains of banditti. The whole pro* 
vince was a scene of anarchy, robbery, and bloodshed. Not a 
subsidy could be obtained, not a tax levied. The Pope sent his 
son Giacomo with an armed force to quell the insurrection, but 
without success. At length the most daring and powerful of these 
bandit chieftains, Piccolomini, bearded Gregory in Rome itself. 
He presented a petition for absolution, the Pope shuddered at 
the long catalogue of murders recorded in the paper. But there 
was only this alternative — his son must be slain by, or must slay 
Piccolomini, or the pardon must be granted. The absolution 
was sealed and delivered. ' Weary at length with life, and in a 
state of the utmost weakness, the aged Pope looked to heaven, 
and said — " Lord, thou wilt arise and have mercy upon Sion." ' 

Never was a strong arm more imperiously required to wield the 
sceptre of the Papacy. The wild days of the darker ages seemed 
about to return, when a lawless and bandit populace drove the 
Pope from his capital, or insulted and slew him in its streets. 
Acts of violence were perpetrated in open day in Rome itself; 
four cardinals' houses were plundered. The son of a swineherd, 
.who himself as a boy had followed the lowly occupation of his 
father, was raised to the pontifical throne^ and order was almost 
instantaneously restored ; the Papal government assumed a regu- 
larity and vigour which it had not displayed in its most powerful 
days. The low origin and the early life of Sixlus V. are well known ; 
•and the arts by which he obtained the summit of his ambition have 
been minutely described, but with more cleverness than veracity. 
We know nothing in the range of Italian comic writing more spi- 
rited and amusing than Gregorio Leti's description of the Cardinal 
Montalto for fifteen years playing the infirm old man, tottering 
along the streets, upon bis crutch, with a deep and hollow cough, 
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year the roads \rere safer in the Papal territory than in aiiy other 
part of Europe. Sixtus^ by trivial concessions^ conciliated the 
good will of his powerful neighbours, who had been alienated by 
the captious and unwise policy of Gregory. They had hitherto 
harboured the robbers of the Papal states. Tuscany, Venice, 
Spain, now vied with each other in surrendering them to the 
Pope's relentless justice. The King of Spain gave orders that 
the decrees of the Pope should be as much respected in Milan as 
in Rome. Sixtus laboured with as much zeal and success in the 
restoration of prosperity as of peace. The privileges of the towns 
were enlarged. Ancona, of which the commerce had been almost 
ruined by impolitic regulations, was especially favoured ; agricul- 
ture and manufactures were fostered with the utmost care. Sixtus 
has enjoyed the credit of putting an end to the fatal effects of 
nepotism, by interdicting the alienation of ecclesiastical estates. 
This, however, was the act of Pius V. On his own nephews 
Sixtus bestowed, — on one the purple, on the other a marquisate ; 
but he allowed no influence to any living being. He was the sole 
originator, depositary, and executor of his own counsels. 

In the Chigi palace there is an account-book belonging to 
Sixtus v., containing memoranda of all his personal property and 
expense while a monk. It contains a list of his books, whether in 
single volumes or bound together ; in short, his whole household 
expenses. It relates how his brother-in-law bought twenty sheep, 
which young Peretti paid for by instalments ; and how at length, 
from his rigid savings, to his astonishment he found himself master 
of two hundred florins. Sixtus the pope practised the same severe 
economy. His first ambition was to leave a treasure, which was 
only to be employed in times of the utmost emergency, and on 
objects of the highest spiritual importance : these objects he him- 
self accurately defined. * The temple of the Lord,' he said, * was 
never without such treasure.' Mr. Ranke has, however, destroyed 
much of the blind admiration which, looking only to these out- 
ward circumstances, has considered the administration of Sixtus 
a model of financial wisdom. This treasure was collected by the 
old, ignorant, and extravagant expedients for raising money — the 
sale of oflices, the creation of new monti or debts, the most minute 
and vexatious taxation on all the necessaries of life. Our author 
conceives that the amount of the treasure left by Sixtus V. was 
not more than equivalent to the producie of these new and oppres- 
sive burthens. It is intelligible, ^ that an overplus of revenue 
should be collected and treastired up : it is the common course 
that loans should be made, to supply immediate exigenciies ; but 
that loans should be niade and burthens imposed to shut up a 
treasure in a castle for future wants, this is indeed extraordinary. 
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spired together to the same end. Thus Catholicism made another 
attempt to subjugate the world.' 

We shall watch with anxious expectation for the appearance of 
Mr. Kanke's successive volumes, fully convinced that nothing can 
proceed from his pen which will not deserve the attention of the 
European public. From his age (he is^ we believe^ still a young 
man) we may look for large accessions to our historical knowledge^ 
and the style of the present volume is a safe pledge that his future 
works will be as agreeable in manner as valuable in matter. 



Art. II. — Chronique de Cinquante Jours — du 20 Juin aw 10 
Aout 1 792, redigee sur Pieces authentiques. Par P. L. Roederer. 
Paris, 1832. 

T^HIS work has been three years in print, but is not yet, we be- 
■*" lieve, published. The copy before us was presented by the 
author to one of his friends, and we have not been able to procure 
another from the booksellers. The very name of Roederer excites 
a painful interest. In his long and useless life, there was one re- 
markable hour which confers upon him an eternal — and, if we are 
to believe himself, not dishonourable — celebrity. Pierre Louis 
Roederer, bom about 1756, was, before the Revolution, a member 
of the Parliament of Metz, and elected in 1789 to the Constituent 
Assembly, where he became a violent Revolutionist. Being by 
the self-denying decree of non-election excluded from the second 
assembly, he — like Potion, Robespierre, and other disinterested 
Constituants — took refuge in a good office, and became Procu- 
reur Syndic (legal adviser and leading member) of the Council 
General of the Department of Paris. It was in this character that, 
being stationed at the Tuileries on the 10th of August, 1792, for 
the defence of the king's person and residence, he advised and 
almost forced the royal family to abandon the palace and to take 
refuge in the National Assembly ; a step which, however ex- 
pedient it might appear to M. Roederer at the moment, did 
ultimately lead the royal victims to the jail and the scaffold. It 
is therefore not surprising that he — almost the sole-surviving wit- 
ness of these scenes and the individual most deeply responsible 
for the particular transaction — should be desirous of clearing away 
the doubts which have hitherto hung over his motives, and of 
showing that, whatever were the consequences of his advice, the 
advice itself was, under the circumstances, honest in its motive, 
and prudent in its object. 

M. Roederer proposes to answer two contradictory charges 
which have been made against him — the one by the Mountain^ oC 
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to call any man a hireling — he who was a notorious hireling of 
Buonaparte — or to reproach a writer with being a pamphleteer 
— ^he who only the other day burst out from his long obscurity in 
a pamphlet in defence of the arbitrary measures of the new Court 
of the Tuileries. Nor do we understand why he should have 
waited till these days when no one is thinking about him, to make 
a defence which he did not attempt under the Directory — the 
Consulate — the Empire — the Restoration — when the charges 
against him were repeated, latterly and forcibly, in fifty publica- 
tions. Was he endeavouring to outlive contradiction ? 

But passing over these personal contests, in which M. Roederer 
would certainly not have the best of it, we shall observe on the 
main question that the charge against Roederer of having betrayed 
the King rests on two grounds : first, on the admitted fads of his 
own conduct during the 9th and 10th August; and secondly, on 
the statement which he published in a pamphlet, and re-published 
in the ^Moniteur' of the 24th August, 1 792-— in which, seeing *the 
sudden and unexpected turn' which things had taken, he endea- 
vours to exculpate himself from any share in the resistance to the 
mob, and especially from having ordered the - Swiss guards to 
repel force by force. Unluckily, this defence contains, besides 
several confessedly false charges against the Swiss, many insinua- 
tions against the King, and particularly an avowal that Roederer's 
object was to ^ secure the King as an hostage,' which were 
calculated to excite at the time an opinion that Roederer was 
rather an accomplice than an opponent of the attack on the palace, 
which he was bound to defend. In the present work he endea- 
vours to explain away some of these unfortunate phrases — others 
he excuses on the score of the * general error* of the moment, 
as to the treachery of the Swiss, and he labours to give a colour 
of probability to an impudent fable which we shall notice more 
particularly by-and-by, that there was a design on the part of 
the court to attack the National Assembly. As to the Unlucky 
phrase about * securing the King as an hostage,'* — which is really 
the gist of the whole case — his defence is a strange one — he 
can neither deny the words nor explain them away, — what then ? 
he pleads that they were a falsehood — a mere invention and ajler^ 
thought, which be uttered only to conciliate ^ce tribunal d*egor~ 
geurs* — the revolutionary tribunal ! Upon this we must observe, 
first, that M. Roederer seems to suppose that terror would be a 
sufficient excuse for any baseness — which is not our opinion ; but, 
secondly — if it were-;— the terror of the revolutionary tribunal was not 
yet fully developed — it was still a young unblooded tiger, and had 
not tried a single person at the time when Roederer wrote his letter. 
Its ^rt^ victim waa condemned, we believe, the very day that letter 
was published, and the tribunal, afterwards Bo vigorous «xid \%?^\d^ 
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indecisive outrages of the 20th of June on to the crowning atro- 
<2ities of the 10th of August. 

It is not our intention to follow M. Roederer through the 
cSetails of his work which^ as we have said, afford little novelty — 
sind of which he is certainly not the best evidence; but we 
shall extract^ or rather translate in exfensOf the whole chapter 
^vhich contains that information which is nowhere else to be 
fouqd, and which constitutes the chief value, such as it is, of 
the book— we mean his own personal narrative of what passed 
during his stay at the Tuileries, from the night of the 9th to the 
morning of the 10th August. We shall introduce this chapter by 
a few words on the antecedent state of affairs^ and also intersperse 
such observations as may the better enable our readers to judge 
how far M. Kodderer^s facts corroborate his defence. 

Our readers recollect that on the 20th June the Palace of the 
Tuileries (always at this period called Le Chateau) was invaded 
and forcibly entered by an armed mob, which committed the most 
indecent and disgusting violences against the royal family. The 
precise object of that insurrection is still a question. We believe 
It to have been — as it was subsequently on the lOlh of August — 
twofold. The Jacobins hoped that^ in the scuffle, the king might 
be murdered — the Girondins intended only to intimidate him into 
the recall of Roland and the Girondin Ministry. The attempt 
on the king's life was prevented by a combination of accidents ; 
and the general horror which the brutalities of the mob excited 
throughout France^ and^ abo.ve all^ in the armies^ defeated the 
Girondin object : so that the 20th of June turned out to be no 
more than a rehearsal for the 10th of August^ — when we shall see 
the same actors playing over again the same parts on the same 
stage^ but with, unhappily, a different result. 

In this June affair the greatest share of blame was imputed to 
Petion, the mayor, who^ though he eventually suffered death as a 
Girondin^ was at this time so popular with the Jacobins that it seems 
even to this hour hard to determine whether, on the 20th of June, he 
acted in concert with the party that intended murder, or the party 
that meant only intimidation. His conduct, liowever, was blamed 
by all honest men. The Council General of the Department of 
which Roederer was^ by his office, a leading member suspended 
Petion from his functions ; and a violent struggle began, in which the 
whole Jacobin party — Mountain and Gironde — united in defence 
of Petion against Lafayette, the Department, and the Constitu- 
tionalists. -In this contest Roederer abandoned the Constitu- 
tionalists and took the part of Petion, and, while he admits the 
atrocity of the insurrection, endeavours to exculpate the mayor 
from the charge of not having done his duty in suppressing it. 
Amongst other things, he says^ — 
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Potion aiid the municipality, resigned in the Week between the 
18th and 23rd July — Roederer, hitherto their cordial colleague 
and co-operator^ alone kept his place. Without taking upon 
ourselves to answer the question which he puts — * Was /wrong? 
Were they right ? ' — (p. 276.) — we may at least say that Roederer 
must be understood to have separated himself, by this act, from 
the constitutional principles of his former colleagues , and to have 
adopted those of their Jacobin successors. 

He tells us that his particular attachment (liaison particuliere) 
was to Verghiaud (p. 27) — the eloquent leader of the Gironde, 
and to Gaudet and Duclos^ two of its most remarkable members. 
We suspect that there is here some little equivocation. We do 
not believe that Roederer had any liaieon particuliere with Ver- 
gniaud. Rcederer's representative life ended before that of Yer- 
gniaud began. One came from the north-east^ the other from the 
south-west corner of France, ncr have we ever found, except in 
this assertion, any trace of such a liaison. It is very remarkable, 
that when, on the morning of the 20th June, Roederer made, at 
the bar of the Convention^ a very judicious and spirited remon- 
strance against the assembling armed mobs under the pretence of 
petitioning, and against the countenance given to such disorders by 
the Assembly itself, his propositions were opposed only by Ver- 
gniaud and Gaudet. This proves beyond doubt either that there 
was an infamous juggle between them, or — as we confidently believe 
— that there wa8> at this time, no liaison particuliere between Roe- 
derer and these two men. We therefore conclude that Roederer's 
adhesion to the Girondins must have taken place when he broke 
with his old constitutional friends on the subject of Petion's sus- 
pension. 

M. Roederer — a courtier of the son of Egalite — will not now 
be offended at our saying that we have always considered him as 
of the Orleans party, to which Brissot and others of the Gironde 
originally belonged, and we suspect that any acquaintance he may 
have had with Vergniaud arose from this connexion. But Ver- 
gniaud has become a popular name, and Roederer is not sorry to 
ally himself to it, though he does not tell us any point of his con- 
duct that was influenced by that liaison^ If the truth were told, 
we believe it would appear that Roederer knew a great deal more 
of Robespierre than he did of Vergniaud, We, however, so far 
concur in M^ Roederer's statements, as to admit that, on the lOth 
August, he was acting — probably in concert — certainly in accord- 
ance with the Girondins — up to this period only a section of the 
Jslcobins, but vi'hid about this time began to place themselves, as 
they faop^^ in ^jusff milieu between the real Constitutionalists — 
the friehds pf Louis XVI.— and the Mountain ; and for this pur- 
pose coddeJscended to dissociate themselves to the intriguers who 
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(Petion) to come to the palace — as I was sealing it he came. He gave 
the King an account of the state of Paris — he then came to me — toe 
chatted vpon indifferent subjects^ till Mandat, the commandant-general 
of the national guard,* and Boub^, the secretary-general of the staff, 
joined us. Mandat complained to the mayor that the Administra- 
tors of the municipality had refused him powder — the mayor replied, 
*' You had not taken the preliminary steps to entitle you to have it '* — a 
debate arose on this point — the mayor asked Mandat whether he had 
not some powder remaining from former deliveries — Mandat said, 
that *' None of his men had more than 7imtf cartridges, and many none 
at all^ and that they naturally complained of this." This conversation 
ended here. The mayor then said — ** It is dreadfully hot here — I 
shall go down and take a little fresh air.*' I, however, expected news 
from the Department, which had promised to let me hear from them 
from houc to hour, and I sat down in a corner.' — p. 394. 

This looks as if Petion, having thus by an insidious question^ 
ascertained the want of the means of defence^ hastened away to 
apprise his fellow-conspirators. 

* About half-past eleven came a letter from the Department — nothing 
positive known — the hour for ringing the tocsin was not come — I then 
went down stairs alone to take the air, and I went into the court — I 
was stopped by several national guards — I then turned into the 
garden — there again I met sentinels — I was walking down the centre 
alley, when I met a group composed of Potion, some municipal officers, 
and members of the commune, and about fifteen or twenty young 
national guards, who were singing and dancing about the mayor — 
they stopped me, and Potion proposed to me to take a turn — " With 
pleasure!'*— we walked to the end of the terrace on the river side, 
till hearing the drums beat to arms at the palace, we went back.' 

Let it be here observed, that the two magistrates charged with 
the defence of the palace reject the application of the military 
commandant for the ammunition necessary to that defence ; and 
while every quarter of the city confided to their care was in a state 
of the most alarming excitement, they stroll about the garden for 
a little fresh air. 

* During our walk, I could not but express to the mayor ray grief at 
the general agitation, and my fears for the consequences — the mayor 
however was more at his ease — **I hope it will end in nothing — com- 
missioners have been sent to the places of meeting — Thomas tells me 
there will be nothing — Thomas must know." I knew nothing about 
this Thomas.* — p. 396. 

Je ne aais qui est ce Thomas — yet with this reference to a name 
he never heard before the Procureur-Syndic is satisfied. — Perhaps, 
we may help M. Roederer to some knowledge of * this Thomas^' 

* After the resi^aation of Lafayette the chief commaud of the National Guards 
was taken in rotation by the colonels of the six legions which composed the whole 
- body. M. Mandat was colonel of the third legioQi and unhappily for him in rotation 
of cominand in th« month.of August^ 1 792. 
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national guard were unanimou8'---cou1d I haye reasonably hoped that 
the municipality would have obeyed, — ^they who had the day before 
formally petitioned the Assembly for the dkoheance of the king ? — ^It 
would have been foolish to expect that they would have displayed the 
red flag against any one but the king and his party. This brings us 
back to the undoubted fact, that the Procureur- General Syndic had 
no force to oppose to the Parisian insurrection.' — p. 397. 

This seems to us a clear confession that Roederer was afraid to 
do his duty ; and he justifies that fear by the insufficiency of his 
force ; but we must observe in reply^ that this alleged insufficiency 
is grounded oh the supposition that the troops, the Swiss, and 
even the national guard, would not have done their duty, which we 
exceedingly doubt; and M. Roederer's shuffling excuses — first as to 
the latv, and then as to his means — only spitisfy us that his mission 
at the palace was to prevent their doing it. He proceeds — 

* I went and sat down on a stool near the door of the bed-chamber 
— for etiquette was banished;^ — 

so it seems — by him at least, who, by his magisterial functions, 
was bound to have given a good example, even if others had 
forgotten themselves. 

^ A moment after» the Queen, Madame Elizabeth, and one or two other 
women — one tall and thin— came and sat on the other stools {tabourets), 
in the same line. I then rose — the Queen asked me when the Marseil^ 
lais intended to go home, I answered, that that very morning the mayor 
had proposed to the Department to authorise the advance of 20,000 
livres to enable them to return, and that the Department had approved 
the proposition— but that it was not reduced to writing, because we 
did not like tp give as a reason our desire to hasten their departure. 
The mayor (who was accompanied by M. Osselin) said, that the 
Marsellais were impatient to be gone — that they were even dissatis- 
fied with the Parisians, and that they only asked the 20,000 livres as 
a loan.' 

The very name of Potion's coadjutor on this occasion is a test 
of Petion's real designs. This Osselin was a furious demagogue, 
and one of the leaders of this very insurrection — in reward for which 
he became one of the Scp^emftmeMr-representatives of Paris. He 
voted for the death of the king, but was himself sent to the 
scaffold by Robespierre. He was guillotined on the 26th June, 
1794, already half dead from an incomplete attempt at suicide 
by a rusty nail extracted from bis prison wall, and which remained 
sticking in his side. His mistress, a divorced woman, was respited 
on account of pregnancy, but she was executed on the birth of her 
child. We return to Roederer. 

* About half-past two in the morning I received accounts rather 
tranquillising. They told me that the assemblages were forming very 
slowly — ^that the artisans of the faubourgs were getting tired, and 
that probably they would not moveiorward. A tall vbmxh va «. ^«^ 
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They, I, and the six ministers then retired to a small room looking 
towards the garden and next the King's bed-chamber. 

* I do not recollect what passed at this consultation ; MM.Leveiilard 
and De Faucompret perhaps may supply the deficiency ; I only remember 
that I persisted in desiring that the whole Department should come to 
the palace, knd that when it was observed that it could not change its 
official station without an order from the King, I went to request the 
King to give the order : the King said, ' My minister is not here ; 
when he comes, I will give the order.' It was not yet day. 

* It was about this time that the mayor's carriage drove away. 
Some one opened a blind of the King's closet to see what the noise of 
the carriage was. Day was beginning to dawn. Madame Elizabeth 
went to the window, — she looked at the sky, which was very red, and 
called to the Queen, who was sitting at the back of the room, '* Come, 
sister, and see the rising of the dawnJ* The Queen went ;-^that day 
she sato the sun for the last time / 

* The King, who had retired into his bed-chamber, now returned to 
the closet, — he probably had lain down on the bed, for the powder 
and curls had been shaken out on one side of his head, which made a 
strange contrast with the other side, which was full powdered and 
curled.. Just then, too, the blinds were opened all through the apart- 
ments. M. Mandat came to tell me that the Commune had summoned 
him a second time to attend them. He thought he ought not to go. 
M. de Joly (the minister of the interior) thought his presence at the 
palace indispensable. I thought that the commandant general was 
essentially at the orders of the mayor, — that it was possible that the 
mayor might have resolved to proceed to meet ' [or prevent — aller au 
devant — the expression seems studiously ambiguous] * the assemblages 
of the people, and might need for that purpose the presence of the 
commandant of the public force. On my advice Mandat %oent — though 
with great reluctance. I grounded my opinion, also, on the necessity 
of clearing up the pretended counter-order given by Manuel about the 
commune on the Pont Neuf, and of his (Mandates) stating to the 
commune his views of what was necessary to insure the public tran- 
quillity. Mandat had rendered himself odious to a great proportion 
of the [national} guard, hy his fanatic devotion to the court. He was 
always ready **to pledge his life for the good intention of the King." 
He was always *' sure that the court had no ill design." I was ignorant 
of this prejudice against him ; — he ought to have taken precautions 
when going to the commune — it seems he took none ; — I was sorry to 
hear (J^eus le chagrin d^apprendre) that he had been killed by the way. 
Que en chemin).* — p. 361. 

This is a iiiost important point of the case, and one on which, 
we regret to say, M. Roederer's own account excites a much 
stronger suspicion against him than we had before entertained. 
We are far from accusing him of a participation in the murder of 
Mandat; but we now see that it was he who over-persuaded the 
reluctant victim to leave the post he had been ordered to defend, 

VOL. Lv. NO. ex. z ^^^ 
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' I asked M. de la Chesney sotte questions on the detail of his ar- 
rangements', aild whether he had taken meafifures to prerent the ui>- 
opposed itiarch of the assemblages of the people to the palace. He 
said, *' Yes ; that the Carousel was guarded" — et ceiera — [in so critical 
a place, this et ceiera is very 8uspicious]~^but then, addressing the 
Queen with a good deal of ill-humour, he said, " Madame, I ought 
not to conceal from you that the apai'tments are full of all kinds of 
people who very much impede our duly (genent le service) and pre.- 
vent free access to the King, which very much disgusts the national 
guards." " They have no cause to be disgusted," said the Queen, 
'* on this account. I will be answerable for the conduct of every one 
that is here— they will march in the front — in the rear — amongst you 
— how you will ; they will obey all orders, and do whatever may be 
thought necessary ; they are men to be depended on.*' ' 

This ill-timedy impudent, and absurd complaint of La Che- 
naye, whose business was to defend the approaches of the palace, 
and not to regulate the king'« household, was probably another 
attempt to insure non-resistance. The King's private friends and 
servants were to be separated from him, in order that he might 
not be assisted by their counsels or their courage, and when the 
Queen rejected this monstrous proposition, mark how Roederer 
attempts to misrepresent and envenom so natural a decision : — 

' These expressions of the Queen made me believe that a strong 
resolution had been taken to resist, and that there were some who 
flattered the Queen with the hope of a victory. I half saw (entrevis) 
that this victory was desirable, at least for the purpose of awing 
{imposer) the National Assembly. These circumstances created in 
me a confused apprehension of a resistance at once useless and bloody, 
and of an attack on the National Assembly, after the retreat or defeat 
of the mob ; and these apprehensions added an insupportable weight 
to my responsibility.* — p. 362. 

We can only say, that if, in all this scene of humiliation and de- 
spondence of the royal family, M. Roederer could fancy that he 
saw any symptoms of so vigorous, so audacious a determination as 
that of attacking the Assembly — fear must have already made him 
mad ; but that, at the end of forty years, he should repeat such 
stuff shows that he was not mad ; and he must feel tKat his con- 
duct was strangely inexcusable when he has recourse to such mi- 
serable and flagrant falsehoods* 

' I insisted that at least the King should write to the National As- 
sembly for assistance. M. Dubouchage offered some objection. " If 
that should be inadvisable, at least let two of the ministers proceed 
to the Assembly to represent the state of affairs, and request them to 
send a deputation of their members." Hill 'was adopted, and MM. de 
Joly and Campion departed to go to the Assembly. 

* We were still discussing the state of affairs in the Queen's presence, 
when we heard shouts, groans, and hooting^ m \\ve ^«t^^t\. Ttv^xsv- 
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sence. M. Peltier (tbe firsts the best informed^ and the most ac- 
curate of all the historians of the 10th of August) is the first who 
could mention it^ and he expressly states that the Queen used the 
expression in private — in confidence — to two attendant friends^ as 
soon as she heard that a proposition for quitting the palace was 
likely to be made — {Peltier^ vol. i, p. 129.) So that M. Roede- 
rer's not having heard it is no proof that it was not said. Nor 
does M. Roederer attempt to deny the unanimous assertion of all 
the writers on the subject, that she showed the greatest reluctance 
to adopt his advice. Our author then proceeds : — 

*' For my part I saw nothing of the kind ; and what I did see and 
hear is irreconcileable with these strange stories. The Queen, during 
this fatal night, exhibited nothing masculine — nothing heroic — no- 
thing a£fected or romantic. I saw neither fury, nor despair, nor re- 
venge ; she was a woman, a mother, a wife, in a situation of imminent 
peril : she feared — she hoped — she desponded and revived ; but she 
was also a queen and the daughter of Maria Theresa. When tears 
escaped her, it was without a moan, or a sigh, or even a word of com- 
plaint. Her anxiety and her grief were compressed or concealed by 
her sense of her station — ^her dignity — her name. AVhen, after having 
burst into tears in Thierry's room, she re-appeared in the audience- 
room, the traces of the tears had already vanished from her eyes and 
cheeks ; her air was grave, yet calm, and even at ease. The cour- 
tiers whispered each other — ** What serenity ! what courage !" and, 
in truth, her calmness evinced great fortitude ; but there was no af- 
fectation of bravery, as has been said, nor even of exaltation, nor 
anger, nor despair !* 

All this we believe to be substantially true — but* our readers 
will observe, that after endeavouring to depreciate her Majesty's 
conduct^ and denying it to have been heroic, he is at last forced 
to describe it as a ' dignified calmness,^ a * serene and unaffected 
fortitude.' If this was not heroic, what can deserve that epithet ? 
It is a remarkable peculiarity which seems to have escaped Roe- 
derer^ that the tears which have occasioned this digression — 

* the last — the first — 

The only tears that ever burst 
From *' that indignant'' soul,' 
were shed on witnessing an insuU to the sacred person of her hus^ 
bQ,ndf and heroically concealed, lest her sensibility should seem 
to aggravate the insult. We must now pursue the sad and busy 
story. 

* The Queen now went into the King's bed-chamber to await his re- 
tura. I followed her; her eyes and cheeks were still red with weep- 
ing. 8oon after this the two ministers brought back the King, who 
returned very hot and out of breath from the exertion he had made. 
He appeared but little disturbed at what had passed.' 

Here we must observe that the King, like the Queen, exerted^ 
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* When we had reached the coflFee-house on the terrace of the Tuile- 
ries, we met the two ministers who had been before sent to the Assembly 
returning. They asked us whither we were going. " To the Assembh/.'* 
" What for ? " " To ask it either to send a deputation to assist us at 
(he palace, or to call the King and hi9 family within its own purlieus" 
" ^Tis quite useleas — V)e have been Just majking the same request in vain 
— the Assembly would hardly grant us a hearing — indeed^ there are not 
members enough to make a house for business, being not m^re than 
sixty or eighty." These observations suspended our progress. We saw, 
too, several armed men running along the terrace of the castle to meet 
us at the entrance of the Assembly, and some of our members feared 
that our return might be cut off. We, in consequence, turned about 
and proceeded back to the palace. The ministers went upstairs into 
the royal apartments. My colleagues and I were stopped at the door 
by some gunners, who were posted with their guns at the garden 
entrance. One of the gunners asked me with a sorrowful air, '* Gen- 
tlemen, shall we be obliged to fire on our brethren?^* I answered, 
'* You are placed here to keep this gate — to hinder the crowd from 
entering. You are not to fire unless you are fired upon — if they fire 
upon you, they are not your brethren" This satisfied the man. Then 
my colleagues observed to me, that I ought to proceed into the court- 
yard to give the same explanation to the National Guard, who were 
at that side, and who were very uneasy at the idea that they might be 
ordered to attack. As I also was very uneasy at this idea, I willingly 
acceded to their suggestion.* — p. 365. 

This idea^ on which Mr. Roederer lays such stress for his own 
justitication — this idea of the intention of the Court to attack the 
people, is a mere vision, and one which we regret to say he cannot 
be sincere in thus bringing forward so very prominently. How 
could the Court, shut up as it and its defenders were within the 
precincts of the palace, attack the people, unless the people had 
come to attack them ? £ven if it could be established that the 
defenders of the palace had struck the first blow — and no such fact 
can^ we boldly assert^ be established — still those wbo^ it is admitted 
by all, had broken in the gates of the courts and even of the 
palace, and were forcing their way up stairs into the apartments — 
and who put to death the Swiss sei^tinels who endeavoured to 
.maintain their posts, those, we say, were, in every sen$e of the 
yioxA, the aggressors. The obstinacy with which M. Roederer 
insists upon this idle suspicion (which, in the end, however, he is 
obliged by the force of facts to abandon) gives u» a worse impres- 
sion as to his real motives than any other portion of his narrative, 
except his fatal advice to the unfortunate Mandat. 

• We crossed the vestibule for this purpose, and entered the front 
court. On this; as on the garden side, there were four or five pieces 
of cannon. On the right from the palace to the wall,^ which separated 
the court-yard from the Carousel, was drawn up a battalion of Na- 
tional Guards — grenadiers I believe. On the left^ drawn u^ in the 
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o?i our brethren.** — ** N(yr do we askyouy* said I, ** to attack Jhem; we 
only desire ihaJt they should not attack you" '* You should go and say so 
to them on the other dde,'* *' So / willy' was my answer, and my in- 
tention ; but when I got to the gate, I found they had let in a pale thin 
young man, an officer of the artillery of the national guard — he said the 
crowd intended to go to the National Assembly, and not to retire till it 
should have voted the forfeiture (dkcheance) of the King; he added, that 
they had twelve pieces of cannon on the Carousel. M. Borie, the mu- 
nicipal officer, summoned him in the name of the law to retire and to 
persuade his followers to do the same. J observed to him, that the way 
to the Assembly was not through the palace, and that, moreover, it 
was illegal to approach the Assembly in an armed body. ** We have 
no inleniiouy'^ replied the young man, ** of doing it any harm — we only 
come to protect the Assembly,^* " But that is to invade its freedom" — 
** That is not our intention ; we wish it to he free ^ and delivered from the 
intimidation of the Court." " But^* I rejoined, ** we are magisiratesy 
who can only act according to the law — the law forbids armed assem^ 
blages. If you will send a deputation of twenty persons into the palace, 
we shall admit them — tve can do no more,** He replied to me with feel- 
ing, " Assuredly we mean no harm to you — we are all felloW'dtizens 
— and you, M, Rcederer, we know you are a good dtizenJ*' — " Well, 
then, in the name of God, be prudent and orderly ^ and retire.*' He 
seemed to acquiesce, and I urged him to influence his companions to 
retreat. ** I cannot decide alone," said he; *' come and speak with those 
without.'"— p. 367. 

Is it possible that M. Roederer does not see that this ridiculous 
colloquy with his pale thin unknown was a mere farce, and that 
this great, this enormous movement^ which had been^ as he him- 
self proves^ nearly two months in preparationi and which had been 
gradually^ and by an extensive conspiracy^ carried to the height at 
which it then stood ready to precipitate itself on the monarchy, 
was not to be diverted^ much less repelled, by such pourparlers 
as these. M. Roederer may possibly have thought that he had not 
sufficient means of resistance, but at least he need not insult the 
understanding of his readers by representing his desultory prome- 
nades about the garden and courts^ and his petty speeches and con- 
versations, as the kind of measures which a magistrate, charged 
with the defence of the palace, and with it of the Monarch and the 
Monarchy, should have taken. Every word he writes adds to our 
conviction^ that, from the first moment to the last, the main object 
of M. Roederer was to force the King into the Assembly, that is, 
into the hands of the Girondins — at thia moment the majority and 
influencing power of the Assembly. 

' While all this was going on they continued to knock with redou- 
bled violence at the Forte Boy ale ; and it became clear that if we had 
gone out we could not have got back again. M. Borie then addressed 
the young man. ** Well iheny if you alone cannot decide, go and bring 
back some of your colleagues with you.'* — *' Itoill bring you my leaders 
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hSA have no great respect — venturing to interfere in 
fcussioH, is very characteristic, 
" the Queen continued, turning to me, " we have a voh- 

,'' " Madam, all Paris is against you ;"^and then 

r warmly to what I was aayiiig to the King, " Sire, time 

^ js no longer a request we make — no longer advice that we 

Jberty of offering — we have no option left — we must drag 

I IBUSt allow lis to drag you" — (vous entrainer). The King 

^head — looked steadily at me for a few seconds, then turning 

feen, said — " Let us go ;" and rose up. Madame Ehzabeth 

Mnd him, and raisingher head over the console, addressed me — 

^ wer, M. Bwderer, for (/te King's life ?"— " Yes, Madam, 

The King gave me a look of confidence, " Sire, I 

r Majesty not to permit any of your court to accompany 

re no other suite than the membera of the Department, 

irround the royal family, and two lines of national guards, 

ich you will proceed to the National Assembly."' " Very 

ii the King, " give orders accordingly." M. de Joly exclaimed, 

* r, the miniiiers will follow." " Ves, Sir, they have their 
n the Assemlitif." The Queen — " And Madame de Tout- 

ir^i goserness?" " Yet, Madam." 
1 ■went out of the King's room, and, opening the door quite 
"«a with a very loud voice to the persons that pressed round — 
J ai[d his family are about to proceed to the National Assembly 
y olJter suite than the Department, the ministers, and a guard 
td at to clear the way." I then ask, — " Is the officer who 

* the guard here?" An officer cornea up — " You will order 
) of national guards to march at each side of the King — 

JSty BO orders." The officer replied— " /J shall be done .'" 

; and his family, and the department, then came into his 

n, where he had to wait a few minutes for the guard. He 

f round the circli: formed by about forty or fifty of the court. 

t observe that he spoke to any one in particular — ■! only 

m say — " / am gixng to the National Assembly." Two ranks 

9 now arrived, ind we set out in the order before -mentioned. 

Msed through all the apartments. 

'leking, as we were passing through the ante- room called the oeil' 
\f, took the hat of the national guardsman who was marching 
right hand, and put his own hat, with a white feather, on the 
'ahead — the man \fas surprised, took the King's hat off his head, 
i it under the game arm which carried his musket.' — p, 370. 
As M, Rcederer notices that the King's hat had a white feather, 
(i says nothing abimt the tricolor cockade, we presume it had 
t one. It was probably, remembering ibe mortilicatiqn of the 
bonnet Touge ou the 2Ulh of June, that, in order to save himself 
from any affront as to the cockade, he took the hat of the na- 
tional guard : — 

Vhen we were at the bottom of the great stairs, th« K.\q% %vsL<u^ 
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plain the matter at the bar. I also observed, that the King's guard 
could not ascend the terrtice des Feuillans, because it was within the 
purlieus of the Assembly (whence all armed force was excluded by law), 
and I sent on to desire the head of the column to stop at the foot of 
the steps which led to the passage des FeuUlans. As our progress 
was very slow, a deputation from the Assembly had time to meet the 
King in the garden, about twenty-five paces from the terrace — the 
President addressed him in nearly these words : — *' Sire^ the National 
Assembly, anxious to contribute to your safety, offers you and your family 
an asylum toithin its own body.** From this time 1 ceased to walk 
before the King — the deputation surrounded him,andl and the Depart- 
ment fell into the rear of the group composed of the royal family and 
the ministers. When we had come within a few paces of the terrace, 
the steps were crowded with men and women in a great state of 
agitation. One of these men carried a pole eight or ten feet long. 
He was very violent against the King, and there was near him another 
man still more violent — ** No," they cried, " they shall not enter the 
National Assembly ; they are the cause of all our misfortunes — there must 
be ah end ont — doum^ down with them / " The most alarming ges- 
tures accompanied these exclamations. I advanced, and standing on 
the fourth step of the stairs, I said, " Citizens, in the name of the law, 
I demand silence !** — they were silent — I proceeded — '* Citizens, you 
appear disposed to prevent the entrance of the King and his family 
into the National Assembly. The King has his proper place there in 
virtue of the constitution, and his family have been just authorized, 
by a special decree, to come there. There is the deputation of the 
Assembly sent to invite the King, who will confirm what I say." 
** We attest it," said a deputy. On this the general opposition seemed 
to give way ; but the fellow with the long pole still brandished it, 
crying, ** Down with them — down with them /** I went upon the terrace, 
seized the pole from the man, and threw it down into the garden — he 
was astonished and silenced, and slunk away into the crowd.' — ^p. 372. 

Here we see, that, for his own object — to convey the King to the 
Assembly — M. Roederer could exert a spirit — very different from 
the pusillanimity and despondence which he exhibited at the Tuile- 
ries. The same spirit which disarmed the man with the pole 
would, if exerted on a larger scale^ have — we are satisfied, deterred, 
and, if persisted in, defeated the attack of the Tuileries ; but Koede- 
rer's mission was to bring about the captivity of the King, and not 
bis destruction. 

• 

* We had now to pass across the terrace, and through the dense 
crowd that filled it, while the special guard of the Assembly only com- 
menced at the passage leading into the Assembly ; I therefore asked the 
consent of the deputies, that the King's guard should advance as far as 
the passage. They consented, and the guards formed two lines across 
the terrace, through which the royal family passed without impedi- 
meot. At the entrance of the passage were several men of the guard 
of the Assembly, and amongst them a native of Provence^yiVNO ^^VVAxs:^ 
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sembly, in their name, the following reportj-^if, indeed, words ut- 
tered in such agitation and fatigue as I was suffering under can be 
called a report.' — ^p. 374. 

Here follows a long and interesting report of the preceding 
transactions^ but as it is to be found in extenso in die 5f oniteur^ 
and all the publications of the time, we do not lengthen our article 
by repeating it here. We shall only state, that it affords a clear and 
irresistible train of evidence, to show that the movement was not 
a mere attack on the palace^ but on the constitution^ — that it was 
encouraged by the principal authorities,— and that on the part of 
the King, his family, or his friends, it was utterly unprovoked. 
M. Roederer proceeds to state, that, at the conclusion of his report, 

' the President replied — ^" The National Assembly has heard with the 
greatest interest the narrative you have given. It will take into cou" 
sideraiion the petition you have presented^ and invites you to the honours 
of the sitting." '—p. 378. 

Our readers will have observed that there was no ^ petition^ on 
this occasion ; but these were words of course which the regulations 
had provided to be used by the President on all occasions — not 
foreseeing any address from the bar but a petition. A former 
President, having taken upon himself on some occasion, a few days 
before, to vary the form into something more appropriate to the 
circumstances, had been severely censured, which no doubt occa- 
sioned the adherence to the ceremonial in this unsuitable case. 
M. Roederer does not notice this incongruity, yet it is charac- 
teristic of the disorder, inconsistency, and cowardice of all the 
constituted authorities of the time, and of the miserable attention 
which was paid to forms, when everything substantial was disre- 
garded, or — ^if it otfered any impediment to the revolutionists — 
overthrown. 

* My colleagues and I now crossed the hall to the benches reserved 
for those invited to the sittings ; but supposing that I should be seen 
there with an evil eye by those members who had talked of impeaching 
me, T was proceeding to the door of exit, when several voices from 
the Mountain recalled me, and insisted that I should remain during 
sitting. I then ascended the benches and sat down. ' 

* At this moment a municipal officer and an adjutant of the National 
Guard appeared at the bar ; they announced that the assemblage in 
the Carousel had made their way into the court of the palace, and 
planted and pointed their cannon against the building, and seemed dis- 
posed to take it by force. * 

' The Assembly immediately deputed twenty members to harangue 
the crowd, and to employ all modes of persuasion to restore order and 
to insure the safety of persons and properties. Twelve other members 
were also sent to the Commune to confer with it upon the means of 
maintaining order. Up to that moment every thing was indicative in 
the Assembly of the most constitutional dispositienp^ and these wo^id 
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obligations to the victorious party — would have biassed his 
mind and his pen against the royal family; but such vi'as 
their admirable and irreproachable conduct, and such, \('e 
willingly add, is the candour of M. Iloederer, that there are very 
few expressions of which even a royalist would complain, and 
scarcely a statement, except as to his own conduct, which re- 
quires correction. On other points M, Roederer's offences are 
not of commission, but of omission — he is erroneous, not in fact, 
but in feeling — he tells, perhaps, nothing but the truth, but he 
does not tell all the truth — he states minutely enough whatever 
he thinks favourable to his own case, but he takes little notice 
of a variety of other persons and circumstances which influenced, 
though not in so great a degree as M, Roederer, the events of 
that night; and the way in which his anli-royalist bias most 
strongly shows itself is in the dry, cool, and almost sneering spirit 
in which he saw and records scenes of such pathetic heroism as 
would have touched the heart and softened the style of any one 
but a doctrinaire. 

It is, however, fair to recollect, that M. Roederer professes to 
write only a chronicle^ and a chronicle, moreover, limited to his 
own share of the transactions, and with a view to the defence of his 
own individual character. This in strictness may be a sufficient 
excuse, but it is a dry hard line, to which no man o( feeling would 
have adhered — and we will even say, that his own conduct cannot 
be fairly estimated, without a fuller exhibition of the emotions and 
sentiments — the fears — the hopes — the courage — the weakness — 
by which he was surrounded, and which ought to have had their re- 
spective influences on his conduct. The truth we are convinced is, 
that he takes little notice of such circumstances, because he knew 
that they had nothing to do with his determination. That had 
been already taken in the councils of the Palais Royal or the Gi- 
ronde, and Roederer's mission was, we have no doubt, * to drag 
the King to the Assembly! — by advice — by. persuasion — by inti- 
midation — any how. Without taking upon ourselves to censure 
too decidedly this policy, which had at least the momentary merit 
of removing the King-from the scene of the conflict, we may be 
allowed to express our distaste of the mean and fraudulent 
spirit in which it was conceived and executed. 

As to the prudence of a different course and the probabilities 
of the success of resistance, they can now be but matters of ar- 
gument and opinion ; but as we live in times in which similar 
questions have been and may again be brought to practical ex- 
periment, it may not be useless shortly to consider the subject. 
It suited M. Rcederer's policy to think, on the 10th August, that 
all resistance was impossible. We have seen, however, that on 
the 20ih June, when he was a more im)^^tUu\ ^wd%^,\\^'*^^^ ^^ ;^ 
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quite contrary opinion, and alleged bis own experience in the 
case of Metz, uhere 600 men, without the shelter and advantage 
which the Tuileries would have afforded its defenders^ repelled 
6000 assailants. In the next place, it is admitted on all hands 
that the very project of the insurrection was founded upon, and 
its execution confided to, the battalion of MarseiUcM, who did 
not exceed 800. It is certain, too, that, whether from pusil- 
lanimity or from better feelings, the Parisians could not have been 
brought to assault, except in the train of the Marseiilais. Equally 
certain it is, that when, after the retreat of the King, the Marseii- 
lais and their followers had advanced into the courts, — possessed 
themselves of the guns, — occupied the very vestibule of the 
palace, — and had there murdered five of the Swiss on the stair- 
case- — when, we say, under all these disadvantages, the Swiss were 
driven, in the extremities of self-defence, to retort hostilities and 
to attack the assailants, the Marseiilais and their supporters were 
utterly defeated. This is undeniable — and M. Hoederer not only 
admits but corroborates it by the evidence of an eye-witness, whose 
authority on such a point as this is equally unquestionable and in- 
teresting— 

' Napoleon told me in the month of December, 1813, that he was 
present at the affair. ** As an officer of artillery, Sire t '' I asked. 
** iVb," said he ; " as an amateur. The Swiss [who had in their first 

sally retaken the guns] served the artillery vigorously. In ten minutes 
the Marseiilais wtre driven back as far as Ihe line dvV EcJiclle^ [that is, 
not only out of the courts of the palace, but out of the Carousel,] 
and only came back after the Siciss had retreated by the Kiiii^^s 
order/" '~p. 405. 

This is decisive as to the facts as they were; but how much 
more effective would the resistance of the Swiss have been if it 
had been made under the eyes of the King — by order of the ma- 
gistrates — at the command of their proper officers, and supported 
and aided by the National Guards, of whom two or three bat- 
talions were staunch to the last, and the greater part of whom 
Avould probably have been so if they had been encouraged by the 
constituted authorities? 

But, on the other hand, we do not deny to M. Roederer that 

thr -'^s an enormous risk — and that few men would have ven- 

ncur the fearful responsibility of exposing not merely 

"family but a great palace — full, not of soldiers, but of 

"*ld men, servants, and other non-condjatants — to the 

sault. Besides M. Roederer was not in any way 

King's conduct — his Majesty's ministers were 

Id not have allowed Roederer to interfere in 

Jsiness of his constitutional advisers. And 

nfessed that it would have req^uired an in- 
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finitely more powerful mind than Roederer possessed, either to 
have inspired the King himself with an energy adequate to the 
emergency, or to have assumed the burden of saving his Majesty in 
spite of himself. Passive courage^ personal fortitude, the King 
possessed in the highest degree, but the danger of his wife and 
family unnerved him, as it might have done more energetic men ; 
and he had, above all, a fixed determination — laudable in feeling, 
but fatal in practice — to suffer anything rather than have recourse 
to bloodshed. On the 4th August one of his old ministers, M. 
de Montmorin, showed him the approaching danger, and urged 
him^ as the only means of avoiding an actual conflict, to leave 
Paris under the escort of the Swiss and of his still numerous 
friends — the King, after some consideration, replied — 

* No ; I am less afraid of the personal danger with which I am 
threatened than of a civil war,' — Peltier, ii. 293. 

That amiable but erroneous feeling produced all the misery — 
and in an aggravated extreme — that it desired to avoid; and^ 
whatever may have been the political motives of M. Roederer's 
conduct, it is, we think, impossible to deny that, considering the 
personal character of the King and the posture of affairs at the 
moment, the retreat to the Assembly was — after the murder of 
Mandat — the most prudent course which could be adopted. But 
we have no approbation to express of M. Roederer's share in the 
events which produced this crisis, and we cannot but deplore that, 
when he quitted the palace with his appointed prey, he did not^ 
agreeably to the King's humane suggestion^ take some mea- 
sures to prevent a collision between the hostile parties, — to 
ensure the safe retreat of the faithful Swiss, and to protect the 
lives of the crowd of non-combatants who were left behind in the 
palace. He might not have been successful in such an effort — but 
he ought to have made it — or at least when he was writing an 
apology for his share in the 10th of August, he ought to have ex- 
plained by what overpowering control he was prevented from 
making even the slightest exertion to save the palace and its de- 
fenceless inhabitants from plunder and massacre. 

NoTB.— Since the foregoing pages were printed, we have learned that' Count 
Rcederer died at Paris in the night of the iSth December, suddenly, after having 
attended the evening before a sitting of the prods monstre^ in which, as in every 
other monttroniy of the successive usurpations he has lived under, he was a ready 
and subservient instrument. Our readers will have seen that our article was written 
in the idea that we were examining a witness who was capable of answering us. 
Could we have foreseen that this was not to be the case, the style of our article would 
of course have been somewhat different — though there is nothing to change in the 
subttanee. 
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♦f/4£*-^lMl v^Hll \\ ,idi (MmI Iii-j \n^,\\. (Mnn;'.clot. W c cannot, perhaps, 

repair 
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repair the injury we have sustained in this way, but we may check 
its increase by making a diligent collection of those which still 
survive. The books named at the head of the present article show 
that various attempts of this sort have been made^ and in various 
quarters. They possess^ as might be expected, ditferent degrees 
of literary merit; but all furnish materials of some value to the 
philologist and the critic, and will doubtless be thankfully received 
by those who are aware of the importance of the subject. 

We consider it superfluous to discuss the causes of dialect in 
the abstract, or to attempt to establish a clear and positive dis- 
tinction between the vaguely employed terms dialect and language. 
The apparently simple question, — Is Gaelic a tongue per se, or 
a mere dialectical variety of Irish ? is not without its intricacies^ 
nay, not without its perils — to a peaceably disposed man. Within 
the English pale the matter is sufficiently clear ; all agree in call- 
ing our standard form of speech the English language, and all 
provincial deviations from it — at least all that assume a distinct 
specific character — dialects. How and when those different forms 
originated has never yet been fully explained ; there is, however, 
no doubt that some of them existed at a very early period. Bede 
observes, that Ceawlin was the West Saxon form of Ca;lin ; and 
a nice observer may detect diversities of grammatical and ortho- 
graphical forms in our Anglo-Saxon MSS., according to the pro- 
vince of the transcriber.* The remarks of Higden on the subject, 
though neither very profound, nor, as we thinks quite correct, are 
by no means devoid of interest : — 

' Although the English, as being descended from three German 
tribes, at first had among them three different dialects; namely, 
southern, midland, and northern : yet, being mixed in the first in- 
stance with Danes, and afterwards with Normans, they have in many 
respects corrupted their own tongue, and how affect a sort of out- 
landish gabble — (peregrinos captant boaius et garritus). In the above 
threefold Saxon tongue, which has barely survived among a few 
country people,t the men of the east agree more in speech with those 
of the west — as being situated under the same quarter of the heavens 
— than the northern men with the southern. Hence it is that the 
Mercians or Midland English — partaking, as it were, the nature of 
the extremes — understand the adjoining dialects, the northern and 
the southern — better than those last understand each other. The 
whole speech of the Northumbrians, especially in Yorkshire, is so 
harsh and rude, that we southern men can hardly understand it.' J 

* The late Mr. Price promised a work on the Anglo-Saxon dialects : we do not 
know whether his collections on the subject are still in existence. 

f This, literally interpreted, would denote that the Anglo-Saxon language was 
not yet quite extinct. 

I Polychronicou R. Higdcni, ap. Gale, pp. 210, 211. 
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exhibited by Mr. Jennings, and those of East Anglia by Mr. Forby, 
in the introductions to their respective Glossaries. Some informa- 
tion respecting the Hafifax dialect will be found in Watson's history 
of that town; or in the Appendix to Mr. Hunter^s ' Hallamshire 
Glossary.' It may not be unacceptable to some of our readers to 
know that Robert of Gloucester's language is decidedly West 
Saxon ;* that the peculiarities of ' Pier's Plouh man's Vision' belong 
to the Mercian dialect ; and that Manning's version of Langtoft's 
* Chronicle '* is written in the English of his age, with a pretty 
copious sprinkling of Middle Anglian. We know of no production 
of the middle ages in the Yorkshire Anglian or the Lancashire 
Mercian. Of the latter there is not even a decent vocabulary, though 
it is highly important to the philologist^ on account of its peculiar 
grammatical structure and its many genuine Saxon terms. How- 
ever, a tolerably correct idea of it may be formed from Collier's 
justly celebrated * Dialogue between Tummus and Meary;' which 
is not only a faithful exhibition of the dialect^ but perhaps the truest 
picture of the modes of thought and habits of the class of people 
described in it, in their native breadth and coarseness, that has 
hitherto appeared. The mixture of population consequent upon 
the spread of the cotton manufacture has greatly deteriorated the 
purity of the Lancashire speech ; but our worthy friend the Laird 
of Monkbarns might still have found the genuine Saxon guttural in 
the mouths of old people. A single word still remains generally 
current, as a memorial of its former prevaleuce^namely Leigh, a 
town near Wigan ; pronounced nearly like the German leich, both 
by gentle and simple. 

The most important of our provincial dialects is undoubtedly 
the Northumbrian — both on account of the extent of the district 
where it prevails, and its numerous and interesting written monu- 
ments. It is the speech of the peasantry throughout Northumber- 
land, Durham, the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, nearly 
the whole of the extensive Wapontake of Claro in the West 
Riding, and the district called the Ainsty or liberties of the city 
of York. What is spoken in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire to the north of the Ribble, is substantially the same 
dialect, but with many verbal varieties, and a less pure pronun- 
ciation. It is, as might be expected, more like English to the 
south of the Tees, and more like Scotch as we approach the 
Tweed, but its essential peculiarities are everywhere preserved. 
It is unquestionably — pace Ranulphi Higdeni dixerimus — the 

* It is worth observing that the language of Layamon — jast one step removed 
from Anglo-Saxon — ^bears an unequivocal analogy to the present West of England 
dialect ; a pretty strong proof that the distinguishing pecaliaritieB of the latter are 
not modern corruptions. 
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that people never had a permaoent settlement during any known 
period of their history. We first find tliem mentioned at the end 
of the third century, in conjunction with the Irish. Their precise 
abode is not specified, but we know that they did not occupy 
either Lothian or Galloway during the latter part of the fourth 
century. In the time of Valentinian^ the ancient frontier of 
Antoninus was restored by the establishment of the new province 
of Valentia, having the Clyde and the Forth for its northern 
boundary. After the usurpation of Maximus, the barbarians 
beyond the frontier made repeated irruptions, which were succes* 
sively repelled, till the final departure of the Roman forces, in the 
time of Honorius, left the northern part of the province at their 
mercy for several years. We have tolerably express testimony 
as to the proper territory of the Picts at this period. Gildas^ 
speaking of their destructive invasion when the Roman forces 
were withdrawn, describes them as a transmarine nation from the 
north — words which Dr. Jamieson seizes upon in confirmation of 
his theory of their Scandinavian origin. Bede, however, who had 
evidently this passage of Gildas before him, will inform us in 
what sense his expressions are to be understood, — ' We call these 
people (the Scots and Picts) transmarine — not because they were 
situated out of Britain, but because they were separated from the 
territory of the Britons by the intervention of two arms of the sea, 
of considerable length and breadth ; one of which penetrates the 
land of Britain on the side of the eastern sea, the other of the 
western.' Thus, according to the idea of Bede, who knew a 
great deal more about the Picts than we do—' transmarine from 
the north '-r means neither more nor less than from the other side 
of the Friths of Forth and Clyde. As Dr. Jamieson lays great 
stress on Bede's account of the Scythian origin of this people, 
he cannot decently reject his testimony in the present instance. 
— 'Testem quem quis inducit pro se — tenetur recipere contra se.* 
As we are not writing the history of those ages, we shall 
content ourselves with observing that the Britons, after enduring 
the depredations of the barbarians for several years, at last de- 
rived courage from despair, and drove them back to their own ter- 
ritories. Gildas expressly states that, in his time^ they were ' seated 
in the extremest parts of the island, occasionally emerging from 
thence for purposes of plunder and devastation ; ' and the whole 
tenor of Bede's history plainly shows that he knew of no* Pictish 

community 

* Dr. Lingard — whose general perspicacity in questions of this sort we cheerfully 
acknowledge — ^is evidently mistaken in placing Candida Gasa (or Whitherne in 
Galloway) in the Pictish territory, on the strengtn of its being the cathedral of St. 
Minian, the apostle of the southern Picts. This^ we think, will appear from the 
following considerations : — 1. In the time of Niuiau, who died A..n, 43'i^l\\^ "^<«svckR». 
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They were well acquainted with the Scandinavians^ whom they, 
as well as the Irish and the Welsh, uniformly call Lochlinneach ; 
and have also sundry traditions respecting the Craithneach or 
Picts. But do they ever call the Lowland Scots, or their language, 
by either of those appellations? Ho such thing! they regularly 
apply to both the term Sassgunach'*' or Sassenach — the very word 
which they, as well as the Irish, Manks, Armoricans, and Welsh, 
also constantly employ to denote English and Englishmen. If 
Dr. Jamieson will clearly and satisfactorily explain how a people 
and tongue not Saxon came to be so styled by their Gaelic neigh- 
bours, we will almost promise to believe in his Pictish etymo- 
logies. 

Our next appeal shall be to the language itself. The general 
drift of Dr. Jamieson's reasoning is, that the Picts were a Scan- 
dinavian people, speaking a language identical, or nearly so, with 
Icelandic. If this really were the case, we say with confidence 
that the Lowland Scotch cannot be its lineal descendant, for this 
plain reason, that it is not, as to its structure and basis, a Scandi- 
navian dialect. A tongue of Norse extraction is distinguished 
from a German, Belgic, or Saxon one by several broadlv marked 
and unequivocal peculiarities. In all the latter the definite article 
is a distinct prepositive term : — e.g., Germ.,derkbnig; Ang.-Sax., 
se cyning ; £ng., the king. In the Scandinavian dialects it is uni- 
formly postpositive and coalescing with its substantive, analogous 
to the status emphaticus of the Aramean languages : e. g. — Ice- 
landic, konung, king — konunginn^ the king ; Danish, mand, man 
— manden, the man. In Icelandic and its descendants there is a 
simple passive voice — ek elska, I love ; ek elskast, 1 am loved : in 
all the German and Saxon languages the passive is formed by the 
perfect participle and the verb substantive, like the German ich 
werde geliebet. The above, as vi'ell as many peculiarities in the 
substance and form of the pi-onouns and numerals, are as conspi- 
cuous in Danish and Swedish, after five centuries of adulte- 
ration with Low German, as in the most ancient Icelandic monu- 
ments ; and it is impossible for a person, even slightly acquainted 
with their structure, to read two consecutive sentences in one 
of those three languages, or any of their subordinate dialects, with- 
out perceiving to what family they belong. In Lowland Scotch, on 
the contrary, we meet with nothing of the kind. There we find 
not the smallest vestiges of a postpositive article or a passive voice; 



* It may be objected they also call the Lowlanders, Dubh Gall — a name formerly- 
givea by the Irish to the Danes. This, however, is not a national appellation, but a 
term of contempt, denoting biack lirangers; also applied to Englishmen, but never 
to the Picit, 
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smatterer can see that the Danish preposition imod (contra) is not 
from Anglo-Saxon ongean, but from Icelandic amoti, or \moti ; 
and that this last cannot possibly be the parent of our English 
word against. Now, if the Lowland Scottish be tried by this 
criterion, the result will be anything but favourable to the theory 
of its Scandinavian origin. The presence or absence of a few 
Norse particles proves nothing decisive either way. Those which 
are wanting may have become obsolete, and those which actually 
occur might be introduced by tlie Danish invaders. But the 
existence of a large mass of words of this class, which never were 
Icelandic, but have their undoubted counterparts in Anglo-Saxon, 
fixes the character of the dialect beyond all controversy. We 
could furnish a long list of such terms ; we will at present content 
ourselves with a few of the most ordinary and essential particles 
in Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic — leaving it to our readers ^ ayont 
the Tweed ' to decide whether the Scottish equivalents are more 
nearly allied to the former or the latter. 



English, 
through 

against 

by 

among 

between* 

about 

than 

but 

or 

neither 

and 

not 

yet 

yesterday 

soon 

when 

how 



Anglo-Saxon. 

tJurh 

ongean 

hi, be 

gemang 

betveonum 

ymbutan, abutan 

tjonne 

butan 

otJtJe 

nau^er 

and 

na 

gystrandag 
sona, suna 
hvaenne 



Icelandic. 

i gegnum 

I mot'i 

hik (Dan. hos) 

d medal 

& milli 

kringum 

enn 

enn, helidur 

eda (Dan. elier) 

hverki 

ok^ 

ecki 

ennthk 

i geer 

snart 

nser, er 

hversu. 



hvu, hu 

We do not think it necessary to give the Northumbrian forms, 
as they are in general mere dialectical variations from southern 
English ; ex. gr., aboot for about, amang for among ; and gene- 
rally identical, or nearly so, with the Lowland Scottish. We admit 
that a number of particles occur in this last-named dialect which 
are not found in modern English ; nor can it surprise any one 
acquainted with the history of the British islands during the ninth 
and two following centuries, to find a few of Scandinavian descent, 

* The old . Scottith . form aiweesh is clearly the Lower Saxon iwischen, JmeU> 
betweun^ is found in Northumberland, but not m Scotland, ^ • 
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vour to prove that the term Ytde must have been derived from the 
Scandinavian Picta, with the following observation : — 

' The name Yule is, indeed, still used in England ; but it is in the 
northern counties, which were possessed by a people originally the 
same with those who inhabited the Lowlands ot Scotland/ 

Valeat quantum! We happen to know that the term Yule is per- 
fectly familiar throughout the West Riding of Yorkshire, south of 
the Wharf and Ouse, where a dialect prevails quite distinct from 
the Northumbrian, and where^ nevertheless, every peasant burns his 
Yule-log and eats his Yule-cake, up to the present time. Did they 
learn all this from the Picts ? — Certainly not, but from the Danes^ 
who once constituted more than half the population in our eastern 
counties, from the Wei land to the Forth ; and of whom we find 
unequivocal traces, as well in the dialects as in the topographical 
appellations* of the district. The proposition that the northern 
counties were possessed by a people originally the same with those 
who inhabited the Lowlands of Scotland, being one of those com- 
monly called convertibley we beg to state it in the following form : 
The Scottish Lowlands were possessed by a people originally the 
same with those who inhabited the north of England, — i. e., in the 
first instance, Northumbrian Angles, afterwards blended with 
Danes ; and the Dano- Saxon dialect of this mixed race has in 
substance simultaneously descended to the present occupants of 
both districts. — Q. E. D.f 

We recommend to Dr. Jamieson's consideration the following 
short passage from Wallingford^ as, in our opinion, worth the 
whole of Pinkerton's Inquiry : — 

' Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olave, king of Norway, a short 
time before invaded Yorkshire, and reduced it to subjection. For 
there is, and long has been, a great admixture of people of Danish 
race in that province, aud a great similarity of language.' — (Chron, 
apud Gale, p. 670, J 

This concluding observation, equally applicable to Northum- 
berland and Lothian, furnishes an easy and satisfactory solution 
of the entire question. 

We have already observed that the works we have undertaken 
to review have different degrees of literary merit : some are neces- 

* A plain instance occurs in the present name of Whitby. In the time of Bede, 
and long after, it was called Streoneshalch ; which the Danish occupants changed 
to Hvitby—q. d., the white town. All the 6y's in our Anglian and Northumbrian 
provinces are of similar origin. 

f Our readers can hardly need to be told that the Lowland Scotch poets of the 
Middle Age always call the language in which they composed, hff lis— English, For 
example, Dunbar in one of his controversial pieces says : 

* I have on me a pair of Lothian hips 

Sail fairer Inglis mak, and mair perfyte, 
Than thou canst blabber with thy Carrick lips." 

sarily 
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laries is undoubtedly Mi*. Brockett's • Glossary of North Country 
Words.' He had ample materials to work upon, and he has 
turned them to good account. His work, though the fullest of 
matter, exhibits by far the smallest proportion of corrupt forms ; 
and his explanations, especially of Northumberland words, are 
generally correct and satisfactory. A few North Yorkshire words 
appear to have escaped his notice ; and we have reason to believe 
that many provincial terms^ current in Westmoreland and Cum« 
berland, have never been collected by any glossarist. Most of 
these belong to the Northumbrian dialect, and ought to be em- 
bodied in Mr. Brockett's work. It is, of course, the business of 
the natives to collect and transmit them, and we hope that some 
of them will take the hint. 

Dr. Jamieson's Dictionary has been so long before the public, 
and its merits are so well known, that any praise on our part 
would be superfluous. As we trust that another edition will be 
published ere long, incorporating both parts of the work in one 
regular series, we take the liberty of suggesting that it might be 
advantageously enlarged from the following sources: — 1. The 
Scottish Acts of Parliament, published by the Record Commis- 
sion ; especially the first volume — if it ever appears,* 2. The 
ancient northern metrical romances ; many of which are still in 
MS. 3. Mr. Brocketfs Glossary; which is, in all essential points, 
in the same dialect as Dr. Jamieson's Dictionary, and furnishes 
valuable materials for its elucidation and correction. 

We shall devote more space to the last book on our list: — Bou- 
cher's * Archaic and Provincial Glossary' — on account of the 
comprehensiveness of its plan, and our wish that a work which 
has long been a desideratum in our literature should be executed 
in a creditable and satisfactory manner. The first part was pub- 
lished in 1832, accompanied with a promise that the following 
portions should appear at intervals of two months. It is, how- 
ever, so much easier to project than to execute, that the three 
years which have since elapsed have barely sufficed for the pro- 
duction of part the second. We are without means to account 
for this extraordinary delay ; and, to say the truth, we shall not 
much regret it, if it gives the conductors an opportunity of re- 
forming the defects of their plan, and availing themselves of better 
sources of information than they at present seem to enjoy. We 
shall freely point out what we conceive to be the imperfections of 

» 

* We ourselves rather despair of living to see either this volume^ — (which, 
considering the erudition and ability of its editor, could not fail to be of great 
importance) — or the * Anglo-Saxon and Welsh Laws.' Everything interesting 
to the philologist and the general scholar seems to be studiously kept back to the 
very last. 

VOL, LV. NO. ex. ^ B "^^ 
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ancedy alcove, apprentice/ and a multitude of others of the like 
sort. The admission of them destroys all unity of plan, and makes 
an useless addition to the bulk and cost of the book. The pro- 
lixity with which they are treated makes the matter still worse : 
we have eight mortal columns about the game of harUy-hreak — a 
word neither archaic nor provincial. It is no satisfaction to the 
public to be told that all this is derived from Mr. Boucher's MSS. 
The business of the editors of such works is to give us what we 
want, and not what we do not want. 

Q>. It is of still greater importance to exhibit words in their ge- 
nuine forms. Corruptions likely to create real difficulty may be 
briefly noticed, in order to refer them to their true source ; but 
those which involve no difficulty whatever should be peremptorily 
rejected. In the unsettled orthography of the middle ages^ a 
word is often found in half a dozen different shapes — all erroneous, 
but easily intelligible. The blending these and the genuine terms 
into one heterogeneous mass, as our editors have done, can only 
tend to swell the work with useless matter, and to confuse the 
analogies of our tongue. Surely any schoolboy could discover 
the meaning of abhominable, anough, anudder, auncian, without 
the aid of an archaical glossary ; and the simple observation, that 
our provincials frequently omit the aspirate, would have precluded 
all necessity for the insertion of such words as ahurthf alwes, arm, 
ash, awer, and many more of the same class. This indiscriminate 
heaping together of every vicious form found in an old book or 
MS. necessarily causes endless repetitions. After a good deal of 
prosing about a corrupt word, we are referred to another distortion 
of it, where we find nearly the same matter repeated — and some- 
times a word hardly worth giving at all occurs no less than three 
times. What would our Greek and Latin lexicons be, if eveiy 
error and corruption of the middle ages had been registered with 
equal fidelity ? 

3. In Mr. Boucher's portion of the work, a number of purely 
Scottish words occur. These, we conceive, ought to have been 
omitted by the present editors, since as they now stand they are 
positive blemishes. The book has clearly no pretensions to the 
character of a complete Scottish dictionary — which it ought to be, 
if meant to be of any value as a book of reference — and the little 
which is given is not to be relied upon. The following may serve 
as a sample of the care and skill bestowed on this department. 

' Bachlb, baugh. To distort, reproach.' 
This definition is backed by four quotations. In the first, hachle 
means to put out of shape ; in the second it is a substantive, de- 
noting an old shoe or slipper ; in tlie third, bauchly is an adverb, 
meaning imperfectly, indifferently ; and in the fourth, baugh is an 

2 B 2 adjective 
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morning ; mithean dag, noon ; undem, afternoon ; q/7an, evening. 
The Lancashire form oandurth approaches most nearly to the 
Welsh anterthy forenoon; fancifully resolved, as we think, by 
Owen into an tarih s= without vapour. We rather suspect a con- 
nexion with the Sanscrit antar. 

* Alder. — A common expression in Somersetshire for cleaning the 
alleys in a potatoe-ground ; i. e., for ordering them, or putting them 
into order.* 

A most profound conjecture ! We conceive the word means to 
ridge — au operation usually performed when potatoes are hoed. 
Bavarian alden, a* furrow. — It is uncertain whether the Icelandic 
allda, a wave, is of kindred origin. 

' Aller.' 

Mr. Boucher, misled by Keysler, describes the alder-tree as 
held in great veneration by our ancestors. Keysler's statement 
evidently belongs to the elder. The Danish peasantry believe this 
tree to be under the protection of a sort of goddess called Hylde- 
nioer, who avenges every injury offered to it, and do not venture to 
cut an elder bough without falling on their knees and thrice asking 
permission. Several traditions on the subject are given in Thiele's 
* Danske Folkesagen/ pp. 132-197. The resemblance of this 
hyperborean deity to a Grecian Hamadryad is not a little curious. 

'Amb, v. a.* 

We are left by Mr. Boucher to choose among eight meanings 
affixed to this word by Hearne, four of which are certainly wrong. 
It is from the German ahmen ; Bavarian, avnen, hdmen^ properly 
to gauge a cask, also to fathom^ measure* This is evidently the 
sense in his second quotation from Langtoft — 

*A water in Snowden rennes, Auber is the name, 
An arm of the sea men kennes, and depnes may none ameJ 

We are not aware of its ever being used by the Germans to denote 
compute, reckon ; as it seems to be in the passage first cited — 
* Of men of armes bold, the number they ame,* 

The connexion between the two ideas is however obvious enough. 
A diligent examination of our old writers would perhaps decide 
whether our aim comes immediately from this source, or more 
indirectly so through the medium of the French esmer. — Vide 
Ducange in Esmerare. A\\ archer taking aimy measures or com- 
putes the distance. 

. ' Amelcorn. — A species of wild wheat, no longer cultivated. There 
is little doubt that this word is deduced from that which follows it 
\ameUi between], being so named from occupying a middle space 
between wheat and barley.* — Stevenson, 

We doubt it greatly. It is simply the Upper German amelkorn 
— i. e., triticum spelta^ more commonly weisser-dinkel, or sommer- 
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ericetum^ Eng. ; moor aid, locus, Ang.-Sax. stow ; tru^ fides, 
German treue. A few practical applications of this observation 
to tlie branch of etymology that we are now treating will show the 
matter in a clearer -light. 

' Frav, Frbv, from,* — Craven Glossary. Cumbrian. 

Barbarous corruptions 1 many of our readers will say. They 
are nevertheless genuine descendants of the Scandinavian ^ra^ still 
pronounced frav* in Iceland. As a corollary, we may add, that 
in the Icelandic lexicons we find a, (agna, ovia feminOy) a word to 
all appearance utterly unlike any known synonym. But when we 
observe the accent^ and learii that it is pronounced aw or av by 
natives, we immediately perceive its identity with the Sanscrit awi; 
Gr., 0?^ (i. e., oFi^) ; Lat., ovis; provincial German, auw ; and 
our own, ewe, 

' Leagh, or Leigh, a scythe. It may be from lea, meadow, and ag, 
cut ; or Swed., lie, a scythe.* — Brockett, 

The first of these derivations, apparently borrowed from Will an, 
is downright naught ; the second is something to the purpose. 
Both leagh and lie are from the Icelandic lidr^ falx. The termi- 
nating gh in the Northumbrian word, however pronounced, evi- , 
dently originated in the accented vowel of liar, 

' Lover, Loover, a chimney, or rather an aperture in the roof of 
old houses, through which the smoke was emitted.' — Craven Glossary, 

This word is used by Spenser and Langland. Our etymologists, 
not knowing what to make of it, derive it — uno consensu — -from 
the French Uouverte, It is plainly the Icelandic liori (pronounced 
liowri or liovri) ; Norwegian, liore ; West Gothland, liura ; de- 
scribed in the statistical accounts of those countries as a sort of 
cupola with a trap-door, serving the two-fold purpose of a chim- 
ney and a sky-Hght.*)- 

* Dover, to slumber : Icelandic, dofwa^ stupere,* — Jarmeson, 
Certainly not from dofwa, but from dura, nearly equivalent iu 
sound to duvra, and meaning exactly the same thiiig as dover ; 
viz,, per inter valla dormire. 

It \vould be easy to multiply similar instances : the above will 
show the power of the Scandinavian accents, and the necessity of 
attending to them in etymological researches. It is remarkable, 
that the Northumbrians and Scotch have in many cases preserved 
the ancient Norse pronunciation more faithfully than the Swedes 
and Norwegians. Respecting the tonic accent — it is sufficient to 
observe that, in ancient and dialectical words, it is almost inva- 

* CoiApare the modern Greek pronuuciatiop of vaug, ^ug — riqfs, bofs, &c« 
•f* Liori is evidently derived from lids, light — analogous to Fr. lucarne, 

riably 
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eel ; iasg^ a fish : Welsh, ball-asg,* a porcupine ; ball-awg^ a 
hedgehog. The German igel^ hedgehog, (Ang.-Sax. igil,) is 
undoubtedly so called from its sharp thorns — (compare Teutonic 
egida^ a harrow; Latin> occa ; Ang.-Sax., ej/a, arista, carduus.) 
^\Ly(^yos\s probably of cognate signification. ^'T^xiSy^ixihoL^ egely 
a leech, and agel, a gad-fly, seem to derive their names from the 
sharpness of their bite; \yxi&\vs and anguilla from the resem- 
blance to a snake. The ancient German egidehsa, a lizard ; Ang. 
Sax., afJexe; modern German eidechse^ is commonly resolved into 
egi-^dehsa. The analogy of the preceding terms makes us think 
that it is rather egida-\-ahsa, or ehsa. The former part of the 
word either includes the idea of fear, disgibstj or of something 
sharp or prickly. In this latter case, the name, though not ap- 
plicable, as far as we know, to our European lizards, would 
exactly suit the lacerfa stellio. It is very possible that the Ger- 
mans may have brought the name from the East, and applied it to 
the reptiles they found in Europe, as the lonians named the for- 
midable Egyptian crocodile after the lizards in their own hedges. 
— Vide Herodot.f ii. 69. 

The tyro in etymology may exercise himself in tracing the root 
ac or ag, through the various tongues in which it occurs, and may. 
observe how the idea of material sharpness is transferred to bodily 
sensations, and then to mental emotions : ex. gr. — 'Akoj, axavda^ 
axiV, dixfjiri — acuo, acus, acies — Teut, ekke (edge), ackes (axe); 
Icel., eggia (acuere, hortari — Anglice, to egg on) ; German, ecke^ 
corner; Bavar., igein, prurire, (compare Germ. jucken, Scott, yeuk, 
Eng. itch,) — acken (to ache), axos ; Ang. Sax., ege, fear — egeslithy 
horrible — Eng. ugly ; Icel., ecki, sorrow ; Germ., ekel, disgust, — 
cum plurimis aliis. It is possible that Ang. Sax. ege, an eye, may 
be of the same family. Compare the Latin phrase acies oculorum, 

' AwBELL. — A kind of tree, impossible to state the exact species — 
not observed in the cognate languages,* — Slevemon, 

Evidently the abele rr poplar ; found in German and its dialects 
under the forms alber, albboom, abelen, abelke, albe. The cognate 
languages occupy a very large field, of which our etymologists 
have only explored a few corners; they should, therefore, be 
cautious how they make general assertions respecting them. 

AWK, 1 

Aloorkb, J 

Askew, ^Oblique, awry, left, &c. 

ASLET, ASLOWTB, 
ASOSH, 

We class these words, all of which convey the same radical 

* Jsffj a splinter; awch^ awg, sharpness, keenness. — OweiCs Welsh Dicftonary, 
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backstroke (Ital. uo riverso); and the adjective awkward. With 
the prefix ge it became gawk, gawky ^ left-handed, clumsy, 
evidently the origin of gauche, a word which has greatly distressed 
the French etymologists. The common German term link is 
apparently connected with lenken, to bend, turn ; compare linquo, 
obliquus, and perhaps X-g'^^iof, Xix^tftV. The Bavarian denk is 
remarkable as an instance of the interchange of I with d, parallel 
with ^acKpVi lacruma; dingua (ap. Varro), lingua. The Belgic 
and Lower Saxon lufte, luchty luckier, show that their English 
sister left is not from leave, at least not its past participle. The 
true origin is in nubibus — if any body can honestly connect it 
with "Kocios and Icevus,* or with the root of the German link — we 
have no great objection. The Old German lurk furnishes an 
etymon not only for aloorke, awry, but also for lurk, latere, clam 
subducere se, (compare Belg. slink, left, with our slink away,) for 
lurch, the lateral heave of a ship, and lurcher. The Bavarian form 
lurz also denotes the loss of a double game at cards, whence our 
term, lose one's lurch — left in the lurch. The Gothic hleiduma is 
in the superlative form (compare Lat. dextimus) ; it is apparently 
connected with the Gaelic and Irish cli, clith ; Armoric cley, left ; 
the old German kleif, oblique j and perhaps with xX/vw, xKirvs, 
and clivus. The form winistar^ with its kindred — by far the 
most prevalent in Old German, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian — 
has been commonly referred to van, defectus. We suspect it to 
be the Sanscrit and Bengali warn, left, with a comparative suffix. 
Asosh may possibly be connected with the Welsh asw, astvys = left, 
or osg = oblique ; but however this may be, we have little doubt 
that asw is legitimately descended from the Sanscrit sawya. 
Schwude, a term used by the German waggoners, bears a strong 
resemblance to the Welsh chwith. 

We have dwelt a little on this subject, in order to show the 
copiousness of the Germanic tongues, and the connexion between 
the different branches of the Indo-European family. 

AuMBYR, AwMYR.— A mcasure of uncertain capacity, from amphora, 

Though this etymon has the sanction of Ihre — a name never to 
be mentioned without respect — ^it is nevertheless erroneous. 
Awmyr is the German eimer, denoting a bucket — and a liquid 
measure varying in capacity according to the locality — anciently 
einpar, i. e., a vessel with b. single handle; consequently, to deduce 
it from (tyi,<po^lvs — a vessel with two handles — is like identifying 
solo with duet. The real counterpart of ai^<poq6v^ is zwipar ; in 
modern German ziAer or xober, a large double-handled vessel con- 
taining eight eimers ; in Lower Saxon tover and /ti66c-^whence 

* Compare X«^0f, left haaded (ap. Hesychium). 
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term in a remote English province is a good illustration of Ihre's 
excellent aphorism — * Non enim ut fungi nascuntur vocabula.' 

Both Tacitus and Ptolemy describe the Angli as a tribe of 
Sueviy an account which we believe to be confirmed by the nu- 
merous coincidences between the dialects of South Germany and 
those of our Anglian and Northumbrian counties. Indeed^ we 
have our reasons for thinking that the language of the Angles was 
in many respects more a Oerman than a Saxon dialect, and that 
it differed from the speech of Kent, Sussex, and Wessex, both in 
words and grammar. We expect that the publication of the 
Durham and Rushworthian glosses will either confirm or disprove 
this conjecture. 

Helper or Elder, sooner (ratfaer).-r-Perhaps from the word older. 
— Halifax Glossary^ ap. Hunter, 

'ErvfAoXoyiGc ypaeuhffraim I The cognate languages show that 
helder is the true orthography, consequently the word has nothing 
to do with old. It might seem most obvious to refer it to the Ice- 
landic AeZUur, jpofm^, proc/mi^, with which it agrees pretty ex- 
actly both in form and meaning. But so few Scandinavian par^ 
tides have become naturalized among us, that it is safer to have 
recourse to the Saxon form ge-hcBldre, absurdly derived by Lye 
from fuBlan, to heal. The tiue root is AaJct-r-acclivis ; Icelandic 
haldr. Compare, Suabian, halden, a declivity, hcdden, to slope ; 
Upper Austrian, holder, halter, rather, sooner; German, hold, 
huld, &c. The analogy between these words and the Latin clivus, 
procliviSf procliviitSj is sufiiciently evident, both in the primary 
sense of the terms as attributes of material objects, and their 
secondai7 application to denote operations or affections of the 
mind. 

Gar. — ^To cause, make. — Jamieaon, Brockeit, Craven Glossary. 

This word may be regarded as the Shibboleth of a language 
wholly or partially. Scandinavian. The Germans and Saxons 
regularly employ machen, macanj which, in its turn, is unknown 
in pure Norse. Garon, to prepare, used by Otfried, has been 
long obsolete; a descendant, however, exists, in gerben, to tan 
leather, formerly garawen. The root of the Icelandic verb ffora 
appears to exist m the Sanscrit kri, facere; Persian, Jcerden ; 
Greek, Kpmina ; Latin, creo ; and the gipsy gerr q^Imper. gerr<> — 
undoubtedly of Oriental extraction. Mr. Boucher, in his remarks 
under ' bamboozle,* confounds the gipsy language with the flash 
of our thieves and pickpockets, not knowing apparently that this 
remarkable race have a regularly constructed tongue, with eight 
cases to its nouns^ and more inflections for its verbs than we 
ourselves can boast of. We are not going to digress into an 
analysis of it, but shall merely observe that . the name by which 
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they ctil ibemaelyet, Sinte, (t. e., people of Sind,) bears an odd 
iv«Mublaii€e to that of the ancient inhabitants of Lemnos, the 
&Vf%tt «MtfJiPti of Homer, commonly supposed to be a tribe of 
IN» Uifi > An intrepid antiquary, capable of seeing a long way into 
a ^ la i^^^ ^o ^ l^ might patch up a fraternity between the two, by some 
«^Kt)i iMTOcess as the following. The Pelasgi were an Oriental 
i ^ a cf i t w SiirntT were Pelasgians — Lemnos^ the place of their 
aW4t^ was llw wt^rkshop of Vulcan — the present Sinte, also 
1 ^»I » U tiawt from time immemorial exercised the trade oStinken; 
«Nq^\ &i^ As Cobbel used to say — we do not wmdi for the fact 
Ui^mk er Iasvw — ^Tb ssarch or seek ; Icelandie, 1e^ [iaia],^ 

K^K%^ S-«^TW w\vr4 wiH enable us to correct an erroneous in- 
¥W^^^j^r%«Mll^^"^Trt$t^«a: — 

^ WW wad Wsii^res ^ 

TWrf hna ne farther go ' — 

>^Wv4 Wl iV JkMamiMi rewders • give heed to/ The meaning 
VVX ^ lWlK IF^ ^ H^ mW w^nM aidb after falseh o od s needs not to 
^ ^\ ^m^JkiWN'' TW iwwi lair^ faMaixar to the iniiabitants of the 
IWM^ lii^^t^JMiM s>Mii^^ in Scot- 

^V<M l^i^y^ ;^ Mftl Jiw HL^ a umi^ W ii^in aipuMsil, tint the poem in 
>)s^\l^ ^ ^Vl#^ ^wei >aJnHl« %l» *e jmH of the Tweed. This we 
Wh<(^\V V iM^k^ WiHU^fW^ ^mIi ^irierri odwr melncal romances 
, \ . :v ;.vvv »-> >v\v "v* ^: ^> -r^ •* Mi-fT^rH-rt for those wlio 

^ . v^ :■; ,. . ^ :•. . :-: - niiiiiber lliat 

u , . . ' "-::•" c ^ : ^.^ 111 the 

. V . > V N • , . v> — . . . • " 7 -.-.:• c -f a town 

, ^ / . \- .-; ; :^ N ; ':::umbrian 

V. ... N . , « V , « ♦ V v> « : - ;. : .: :f Sc::<. and 

- , , '- > - . . ". • . : . . ^'> e say, 

> . : « . ' V. _ . . - . -: " V 7 :;i his 

V 1 , \ > V ,v . , , ^ - - • ; :^; : ^ ::" \ ork- 

» ^ V , . . ■ > , . : ' :'. com- 

\ . K ' . . « , - '.:.;: :.L::r.i in 

; . . V « . ^ : 7 t n-u. 

' I , ..-/>. jSv the 

...... A \ ^\ y, V ,v . >. -V ■' > ,'v .. i ...::. .: ^^:::ch su- 

V; but 
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but a distrkf, in the north-west part of the deanery of Craven, 
where the Northumbrian dialect rather preponderates over the 
Anglian. Chaucer undoubtedly copied the language of some 
native ; and the general accuracy with which he gives it, shows 
til at he was an attentive observer of all that passed around him. 

We subjoin an extract from the poem, in order to give our 
readers an opportunity of comparing southern and northern 
English, as they co-existed in the fifteenth century. It is from a 
MS. that has never been collated; but which we believe to be 
well worthy the attention of any future editor of the Canterbury 
Tales. The italics denote variations from the printed text : — 

' John highte that oon and Aleyn highte that other : 
Of 00 toun were thei born that highte Strother» 
Ffer in the north I can not tellen where. 
This Aleyn maketh redy al his gere — 
And on an hors the sak he caste anoon. 
Fforth goth Aleyn the clerk and also John, 
With good swerde and bokeler by his side. 
John knewe the weye — hym nedes no gide ; 
And atte melle the sak a down he layth. 
Aleyn spak first : Al heyle, Symond — in fayth — 
How fares thi fayre daughter and thi wyf ? 
Aleyn welcome — quod Symkjm — be my lyf — 
And John also — how now, what do ye here ? 
By God, quod John — Symond, nede has na pere. 
Hym bihoves to serve him self that has na swayn ; 
Or ellis he is a fool as clerkes sayn. 
Oure maunciple I hope he wil be ded — 
Swa werkes hym ay the wanges in his heed. 
And therefore is I come and eek Aleyn — 
To grynde oure com, and carye it ham agayne. 
I pray yow spedes* us hethcn that ye may. 
It shal be done, quod Symkyn, by my fay ! 
What wol ye done while it is in hande ? 
By God, right by the hoper wol I stande. 
Quod John, and see how gates the corn gas inne ; 
Yit saugh I never, by my fader kynne, 
How that the hoper wagges til and fra ! 
Aleyn answerde — John wil ye swa ? 
Than wil I be bynethe, by my crown. 
And se how gates the mele falles down 
In til the trough — that sal be my disport. 
Quod John — In faith, I is of youre sort — 

I is as ille a meller as are ye. 

« « » * « 

And when the mele is sakked and ybounde, 
* Apparently a laptus caiami for tpede* 
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Tbin John goth oat and fjnt his hors away — , 
And gas to crie» kazow^ kmI wele away ! — 
Our hort b lost — Aleyn, for Godde's banes, 
^^ on thi feet— cosne of man attanes ! 
AUtt&,,oifcm wardeyahas his palfrey lorn! 
Ykia Altiyii al fi>rgat bothe mele and com — 
At waa out of hla mmde^ his hoasbonderie. 
What — ^whilke way is he goon ? he gan to crie. 
Th^ w^f conti) Wpyoge in at a ren ; 
$^ $aJtdkH-AIIas> yottre hors goth to the fen 
Xirt^ik wvldi^ mare$> as faste as he may go. 
I^KhaJtlk COflM on hb hand ^lat band him so — 
And h^ that iii sholdo hare knet the reyne. 
Atetk v(<Md Mkttv Atayn^ lor Criste's peyne, 
Uh^v Jk^wti thi 9^w«rd»v and I wd myn abwa ; 
I U (Ul j^^^) — God wal — as b a ra — 
Wv V^pdd^^ W<^ h» sal oougt scape us badie. 
Vi \y uv h<k^id^ thoa pat the capel in the lathe ? 
U ^>iU V^ i"^ AWyou thoa ti foone/ 

t\w^M ^ v^Wtir^r )iocaft» ktil^ (beiice), avo, larm, whilke, 

VHs^x V^v^--^t ^ altKMu^ pc^mactalboas are stiU. more or less^ 

V ui ty^ H^ ^ «Mtthi^>Kit^ y«tt of Yorkskiie. No, hmm(e), fra, 

Kw4^«x vlv^^v^^^ 'N^ difU^v aM |;«tf« NoctihwBiMrtan. Wing (cheek 

^ VvH^^"^ ^-< ^"KiM^ia hKf^ir4». 4tav^»( «a tbe pknae wamgUnih, dens 

. »\\ tt'\ iko\~ *Xh !htti *u^ bam' — and /biuf (foolish) — 

. . . ^ . - ^. - - . ' . -:i i-^ ^referable 

. . , .- . -■:..:. :--i:.i>'v :-ie line — 

\ >> 1 V \v ^ , > ^ , > _ - . .;..:ni which 

^ \ .\ ::_:: ■ -^:: :_: ::e present 

, , V > V k ^ V X ^. \v .^ . V , . . . ' ^ ^ - - ^Il-■ I- c ~5 I .'i lows ; 

\ 

v 

IK ^. r:..; •:-. 

(, I (M^h o^»i\;ii:. i ;. . v~ ^^ X ^: i\".,./C v^..-.:tv"t exhibits, at 

I r M"Hh«in Ji\iu;v 1 ^ w v vC;^ "^^ -^ ^ proot lliat 

y |i III iiMii l\ nHh\>n\b\ nr w v ^ v^ v^^;;r.v I v.:n ccts prior lo ihe 

Danish 
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Danish invasion. We subjoin a specimen of tKe Northumbrian 
dialect as it existed in the fifteenth century, extracted from a poem* 
written by a monk of Fountain's Abbey — 

' In the bygynnyng of the lyf of man, 

Nine hundreth wynteres he lyffed than. 

Bot swa gret elde may nan now here ; 

For sithen man's life become shorter ; 

And the complexion of ilka man 

Is sithen febeler than was than. 

Now is it alther febelest to se ; 

Tharfor man's lyf behoves short be ; 

For ay, the langer that man may lyffe. 

The mair his lyfe now sail him greve. 

For als soon as a man is aide, 

His complexion waxes wayk and calde : 

Then waxes his herte herde and hevye. 

And his heade grows febill and dyssie : 

His gast then waxes sek and sair. 

And his face rouches mair and mair. 

« , « « » 

Of na thing thar they sail have nede ; 

And witliout any manner of drede, 

Thai sail noght fare as men fare here, 

Who live evermair in drede and were. 

For here baith king and emperour 

Have drede to tyne thair honour ; 

And ilka ryche man has drede alswa * 

His gudes and riches to forgae. 

Bot thai that sail gain heaven's biysse, 

Sail never drede that joy tomysse : 

For thai sail be syker ynoghe thare, 

That thair joy sail last ever mare.' 

A comparison of these lines with the extracts from Barbour and 

Wyntoun, in Ellis's * Specimens/ will show the similarity of the 

language. The diction of the two Scottish writers is in several 

respects more English than that of the Yorkshireman. 

The difference between the northern and midland dialects will 

most clearly appear on comparing with the above an extract from 

that lately recovered and highly curious piece of antiquity, ' Have- 

lok the Dane' — 

' The lend he token under fote, 

Ne wisten he non other bote, 

And helden ay the rithe [ ] t 

Til he ko men to Grimesby. 

* Clavis Scientiae, or Bretayne's Skyll-kay of Knowing, by John de Wageby 
— our specimen is from a publication by W. Jos. Widker, A.D. 1816. 
t Hiatus : Sir F. Madden conjectures * wry.' Perhaps *»/i? Gomp. v. 2618, 19— 

* He foren softe bi the «/t, 
Til he come ney at Grimesbi.' 
v6l. lv. no. ex. 2 "YwjcKCw^ 
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a mixed dialect — more Merci;m ilian Manning's Chronicle — more 
Anglian than Peirs Ploufamaii — more northern than Gower'a 
Coiifessio Amaiitis — and more strongly impregnated with Dani§h 
than any known work of the same period. This blending of 
different forms renders it probable that the author was a native of 
linsl Derbyshire or Leicestershire, where the Mercian and Middle 
Anglian meet, and where there was s powerful Danish colony 
during many jeara. The Scandinavian tinctnre appeara, not only 
in individual words, but in various granimaticnl inflexions, and 
most remarkably in the dropping of the final d after liquids — skel, 
lief, hon, bihel — which exactly accords with the present pronun- 
ciation of the Danes. The confusion between aspirates and non- 
aspirates, generally repnted as a cockneyisni — hiire (our), hmde 
(duck, Danish aund, Germ, enfe,) eir, ether, is, for heir, heiker, 
his — is common to the vulgar throughout the midlaud counties. 
The mixture of dialects is sometimes exhibited in the same words; 
for example, carle (husbandman) and kint (chest) are Anglian 
forms, and the equivalents cherle, chxaty Mercian. 

We add a short specimen of the present vulgar dialect of Cleve- 
land ; being Margery Moorpoot's reasons for leaving Madam 
Shrillpipes' service : — 

' Marry — because she omniost flyted an' scau'ded me oot o' my 
v/\\a. She war t' arrantest scan'd 'at ever I met wi' r" my boom 
days. She had ssrlainly silte a tongoe as never war i' ony woman's 
licid but her awn. It wad ring-, ring, ring, like a larum, frae mom 
to neet. Then she wad put hersel into sike flusters, 'at her feace 
"Vvar as black as t' reckon creuke. Neft, for 't matter o' that, I war 
*iobbut reetly sarra'd ; for I wai' tell'd aforeliand by some vara apoa- 
sibje fowk, 'at she war a mere donTiot.' * 

"Xiie resemblance to Scotch is sufficiently obvious. The fol- 
lowing '3 a short sample of tbe Craven dialect. The interlo- 
•=Utor3 are deploring the ignorance of some grouse-shooters, who 
*iici not know what to make of Yorkshire oat-cakes : — 

* Giles. — Thou sees plainly how th' girt fonlin didn't ken what hawer 
■^^Ites war. 

' Bridget.— lXo&, barn, lie teuk 'em, as they laid o't fleak, for round 
t»its o' leather. I ax'd hira to taste it ; an aeea taks up 't beesoin 
*tart, potters yan down an'kepaiti' my appron. He then nepp'd _a 
' i le wee nooken on't not f validum o' my thoum aaal, an' splutt^rd it 
^Xit ageean, gloaring nm be war piiKZomM, an' efter aw I could say, I 
=^-«jidiit counsel t' otheifto taste aylfier it or some bannocks." t 

It will be perceivv. 1 .bat the above is iVor(/t- Craven, and shgbtly 
-i Pictured mti, JVo^.^,, 'bria". '^^^ P^P^" "^"g''"" ^^'™' ^f' 
!^ «n, ^ea. yan, &4 aS-'*— "•= -^"""^ ' *^° > ""' ^P'""" """"^ ' 
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greatly, therefore, we may long to prove that dreigh (tedious) 
is closely related to SoXi^oo and that leemers^ a north-country 
phrase for ripe nuts, profoundly referred by our glossarists to 
les mursy is more nearly akin to leprosy, we shall for the present 
be silent about these and other matters of similar importance. 
As Fontenelle observes, a man whose hand is full of truths, will^ if 
he is discreet, often content himself with opening his little finger. 



Art. IV. — Foley's Natural Theology Illustrated. Part I. A 
Discourse of Natural Theology ^ showing the Nature of the 
Evidence and the Advantages of the Study. By Henry Lord 
Brougham, F.R.S., and Member of the National Institute of 
France. 12mo. pp. 296. London. 1835. 

nPHE importance of Natural Theology to our present happi- 
■*" ness and our future hopes, with its intimate connexion with 
Divine revelation, invests it with a decided superiority to every 
other subject of scientific inquiry. Whence am I ? Whence the 
system to which I belong ? Am I the oftspring of chance, or blind 
necessity ? Or, am I the creature of an omnipotent and intelligent 
Power ? If the latter alternative be true, have I been thrown into 
existence to be the sport of accident, neglected and forgotten by the 
Being who made me ? Or, am I at all times under the guardian* 
ship of His parental and omniscient eye? And, when the brief 
period of my existence here is completed, what is then to be my 
future destiny? Am I to perish for ever, or is there something 
within me which will never die ? These are questions which rouse 
our most eager curiosity. They interest the feelirtgs of every 
human being, if exalted but a little above the animal in the com- 
mon. They are questions in comparison with which all others 
sink into utter insignificance. 

To explain the nature of that evidence, on which the science 
of Natural Theology rests, and to illustrate the advantages with 
which the study of it is accompanied, are the two great objects of 
the Discourse before us. 

Lord Brougham begins with observing, that all the objects of 
human knowledge are usually divided into two classes ; first, those 
which we know by external and internal sense ; and, second^ those 
which we know by a process of reasoning. This classification he 
endeavours to prove to be incorrect ; and he contends, that it is 
by a process of reason only, founded on those two other sources of 
information, that we attain the knowledge of external objects. In 
order to establish the truth of this position, he adduces light, air, and 
caloric^ as clear and incontrovertible proofs. He says that we do 
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reasoning. We ask, what is substance, as knowable by us, but an 
assemblage or group of qualities and properties ? Abstract these, 
and where is the substance ? Deprive matter of length, breadth, 
and thickness, and what is there left for us to perceive? An 
external object can be known to us by its qualities only ; and of 
these our senses give us direct information. No process of 
reasoning is required. 

His lordship subjoins a note, in which he proceeds still 
farther — advancing a doctrine truly paradoxical, and resting on 
nothing but a palpable fallacy. Having bravely denied that our 
senses are necessary to make us acquainted with an external world, 
he next maintains that, without their aid, we might possibly 
acquire a knowledge of numerical relations^ and become expert 
arithmeticians and algebraists. He says, ' that the whole science 
of numbers could, by possibility, have been discovered by a person 
who had never in his life been out of a dark room, and whose 
limbs had been so confined that he had never even touched his 
own body, and had never heard a sound ; for the primitive ideas 
of numbers might, by possibility, have suggested themselves to his 
mind, and been made the giounds of all further calculations.' He 
then triumphantly asks, ' What becomes now of all our knowledge 
depending on the senses?* We answer — it is just where it was 
before the question was put. Is an argument having no better 
foundation than bare possibility to be received as conclusive evi- 
dence of a fact ? We shall say nothing of the author's ' primitive 
ideas of numbers,' though we could say much on this subject ; 
nor of his ^ further calculations,' having heard nothing of his pre- 
vious calculations; but we must take the liberty to ask^ whence 
is the presumed suggestion of ideas to originate ? It must have 
some cause. Secondly, how came it to escape the author's atten- 
tion that hearing, seeing, and touching are not our only senses ? 
Have we not also taste and smell ? And did it not occur to him 
that, iq the absence of the three first, we might acquire the notion 
of number by the aid of either of the two last ? Whenever a part 
shall be equal to a whole, the author's reasoning will be legiti- 
mate. 

' So,* he continues, * of the existence of mind ; and although un- 
doubtedly the process of reasoning is here the shortest of, all, and the 
least liable to deception, yet so connected are all the phenomena with 
those of body, that it requires a process of abstraction, alien from the 
ordinary habits of most men, to be persuaded that we have wore unde- 
niable evidence of its separate existence, than we even have of the 
separate existence of the body.' 

It is not by any process of reasoning that we become acquainted 
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of an immaterial substance in man. We consider, therefore, that 
Lord Brougham has entirely failed in his attempt to prove the 
incorrectness of the common classification of the objects of human 
knowledge. 

The second section of this Discourse is entitled ' Comparison 
of the Physical Branch of Natural Theology Mrith Physics.' On 
the extreme vagueness and obscurity of this title we shall offer no 
remarks. Its meaning may be collected from a perusal of the sec- 
tion ; but it required more penetration than wecanboast^ to extract 
it from the words. He introduces it with observing, that ' the 
two inquiries, that into the nature and constitution of the universe, 
and that into the evidence of design which it displays, are not only 
closely allied, but, to a considerable extent^ are identical.' We 
should have been glad if Lord B. had defined the extent and 
marked its limits ; for we believe that the whole phenomena of 
nature evince the existence of .an Intelligent Cause. But, be the 
afiinity between the two inquiries what it may, and to whatever 
extent they may be deemed identical, we hesitate not to say, that 
his Lordship's observations on this part of the subject betray more 
doubt and uncertainty, than seem consistent with a firm persua* 
sion of the correctness of his own views. . He says (p. 28) 
that, < it is a trgth in physics, that the capacity of the eye to 
refract light, and to make it converge to a focus on the retina, 
together with a combination of its lenses, render it an achromatic 
instrument.^ He then adds, 'if this is not also a truth in theology, 
it is a position from which, by the shortest possible, process of 
.reasoning, we arri\'e at a theological truth ; namely, that the instru- 
ment so successfully performing a given service by means of this 
curious structure, must have been formed with a knowledge of the 
properties of light.^ 

Here he seems doubtful whether the position, that the eye is an 
achromatic instrument^ be, or be not, a truth in natural theology. 
A few lines aftervrards he pronounces it, without any hesitation or 
hypothetical qualification, to be a truth common both to physical 
and theological science. At p. SS, again, he says : * The me- 
chanical construction of a bird s egg is in accordance with the 
laws of dynamics and of motion.' ' This,' he observes, * leads by 
a single step to a truth in natural theology.' Here we find the 
physical fact expressed without any doubt, not as a truth in theo- 
logy, but as conducting us to such a truth. At p. 49^ again, he 
says, that * theological investigation forms a branch of physical 
science.' At one-time he is doubtful whether the physical fact be 
a theologicai truth ; at another time he affirms, without doubt or 
hesitation, thjs to be its character ; and, on a third occasion, he says, 
diat it merely faub <a a truth in the science of theology. It is ex-> 
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mechanical laws^ fashioned the organ with the intention of having the 
function performed, or constructed the system so that it might endure.' 
—p. 43, 

He had previously said^ ^ that the egg of a bird must have been 
formed by some hand skilful in mechanics, and acting under the 
knowledge of dynamics.' The conception, to. which such phra- 
seology naturally leads, is degrading to the majesty of the Divine 
Being. To represent Him as acting under a knowledge of 
his own laws is absurd ; to represent Him as conforming to laws 
not emanating from Himself is impious. Such language is strictly 
applicable to a human machinist, incapable of altering the essential 
nature of a single particle of matter, and who must accommodate 
his plans and operations to laws with which he becomes acquainted, 
but which he cannot either change or control. It may be adopted, 
also, with sufficient consistency by the hyloist, who believes in the 
eternity of matter, and all its properties, as independent on Deity ; 
but it seems to us highly unbecoming in any Christian theist to 
speak of the Deity in the same terms ; as if the laws of nature 
were not all of His appointment, as if they had an origin inde- 
pendent on His will, and as if to their independent existence and 
operation, availing Himself of his acquired knowledge of their 
nature^ He were constrained to conform. 

Lord Brougham observes, that as it is by induction that we 
arrive at the knowledge that a certain organ performs a given func- 
tion, so it is by induction we learn that some power, acquainted 
with the laws of vision, fashioned the organ for that purpose. 
Now, as he has undertaken to explain the nature of the evidence on 
which the science of theology rests, the reader naturally expects, 
and has a right to require, that the explanation shall be clear, and 
that the author's view of it shall be established by illustration 
and argument. But how is he disappointed when, instead of 
elucidation, he finds nothing but assertion, or perhaps a question, 
intended, it would seem, to be equivalent to an argument! * Is 
not this last process,' says Lord Brougham, * namely, that by 
which we arrive at the knowledge of a being, acting upon the 
knowledge of certain laws, and fashioning an organ for a certain 
purpose, as much one of strict induction as that, by which we 
arrive at the knowledge that a given organ performs a given func- 
tion ? ' Has Lord B. shown that the process is by induction? 
He has asserted it. Has he unfolded the process? or has he 
specified the individual facts? We perceive nothing but dogmatical 
affirmation. The author rambles from facts in astronomy to facts 
in optics^ and from facts in optics to facts in dynamics, and from 
facts in dynamics to facts in anatomy ; but he neither explains to 
the common reader the process of induction, by which the know- 
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sure on modern theologists^ for universally^ as he affirms^ neg- 
lecting the phenomena of mind^ as an evidence of Deity ; and he 
writes^ it would seem, under the self-flattering persuasion, that 
he, Lord Brougham, is the first who ever directed the atten- 
tion of the theological inquirer to this evidence. We acknowledge 
that authors on theology have very generally insisted on those 
proofs of a designing cause, which are drawn fiK)m the phenomena 
of physical nature ; nor should this fact be matter of surprise ; for 
these phenomena are not only more open to observation, and 
familiar to our senses^ but also far more impressive than those 
which the intellectual or the moral world presents to our view. 
They meet us every where, * in the heavens above, in the earth be- 
neath^ and in the waters under the earth.' If Ray, therefore, Der- 
ham, and Paley, chose to confine their attention to physical nature, 
though we may regret that they went no farther, we have no right to 
insinuate that Derham believed — (for our author says, that he wrote 
as if he believed) — that * the heavens alone proclaimed the glory 
of God,' or that Paley's powers of abstraction scarcely extended to 
mediocrity. The Physico-Theology of the former furnishes ample 
proof that he did not limit his views to celestial phenomena ; and 
though we freely admit that Paley's opinions are chargeable with 
some inconsistencies, we cannot concur with our author, in pro- 
nouncing him to have been a person who * had little of scientific 
habits,' and only * a moderate power of generalizing.' Nor do we 
deem it candid to say, that these writers ^ had no firm, definite, 
abiding, precise idea of any other existence ' (than material), ' and 
were never fully and intimately persuaded of the existence of 
mind.' We should be justified in calling upon Lord Brougham 
to produce a single sentiment in the works of either, which can 
warrant this imputation. Because Paley speaks hypothetically, 
and suggests, as a possible case, that the soul may be an atom, 
in order to animate the hope even of the materialist, is it just 
or candid to conclude that he himself was not an immaterialist? 
We might say much more on the illiberality of the author's 
imputation, for it is unfavourably intended, but our limits will 
not permit us. We shall, therefore, only remark, that the 
reason, which Lord Brougham assigns for their omitting the 
intellectual and moral evidence in favour of Deity, while it 
would furnish no excuse whatever for the omission, is to us 
a convincing proof, that he does not apprehend the real nature 
of thiat portion of the evidence. For whether the intellectual and 
moral powers belong to a substance totally distinct from body, or 
be merely faculties and susceptibilities, resulting from certain modi- 
fications and organizations of matter, the simple existence of these 

faculties, 
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faculties^ their intimate connexion one with another, and their 
common subserviency to the attainment of knowledge and of wis- 
dom^ of virtue and of happiness^ would be a conclusive proof of a 
designing and benevolent Cause. Indeed^ by the author's own 
admission, this would seem to be sufficiently evident ; for he allows 
that the instincts of animals conduct us to this conclusion. He 
speaks of these instincts as mental faculties, and he may perhaps, 
with the author of ^ Ancient Metaphysics/ believe in the existence 
of four species of mind, all immaterial. Be that as it may, this is 
clear, that he must either concede to many of the inferior creation, 
as the bee, the otter, the beaver, and the ant, an immaterial prin- 
ciple, or he must allow that these instincts, though not belonging 
to a substance distinct from matter, furnish ample evidence of an 
intelligent Cause. If he adopt the former alternative, which we 
much doubt, he will agree with himself ; but, if he prefer the latter, 
it is evident that he is inconsistent with himself, when he asserts, 
that the existence of an immaterial principle in man is essential to 
the validity of the argument, and yet, that these instincts, though 
unconnected with this principle, prove the existence of Deitj. 

We return to Lord Brougham's reprehension of his prede- 
cessors ; and though we feel reluctant to disturb any sentiment of 
self-gratulation, which his fancied priority may have inspired, yet 
we feel it to be our duty to inform him, tliat be has not the merit 
ot being the first, or even the second, that has directed the attention 
'I tlic iIk (>l()<i;iral iiujuircM' to our intellect iinl and moral consti- 
•••!ion as an evidence ol' Dellv. Niiuwer.tvt, many vcars acfo, 
il '»ii;jh lie omilted our })ercepti\e and rational powers, atlduced the 
I ( -ions and appt tites ot Our nature as proofs of a Divinity; and 
iii l)i*. Cionibie's work on Natural '1 iieoloj^v, iec<.iitlv published, 
l.'illi tile mental and the moral phenomena of man have been un- 
('»ld('d and uig(.'d, as a |)o\veiful evidence in favour of Deitv.^ 

Lord Brougham proceeds to show, from the laculties of reason, 
.illention and memory, with the power of habit, and our capacity 
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for abstraction^ as also from the feelings and passions of the soul, 
that the structure of the mind indicates contrivance. But he 
would have rendered the argument much more forcible, if he had 
exhibited the intimate connexion subsisting among the intellectual 
powers — the order in which they develope themselves, adapted to 
the growing necessities of the animal, and the requisite improve- 
ment of the rational being, from simple sensation to the abstrac- 
tions of science — the absolute necessity of each inferior power to 
the agency of the superior, and the harmonious co-operation of all 
to the great purposes of our being. This constitutes the main 
force of the argument; and, as we have already remarked, its vali- 
dity does not depend on the truth of immaterialism. 

After presenting the mental faculties and moral powers of the 
human mind as evidences of an intelligent Cause, and enumerating 
various intellectual phenomena. Lord Brougham says, ' The facts 
thus collected and compared together, we are enabled to generalise, 
and thu& to show, that certain effects are produced by an agency 
calculated to produce them.' How this vague and obscure ob- 
servation is to be understood, or how the generalization of mental 
phenomena can demonstrate hk lordship's position, tlie reader is 
left to divine. 

Towards the close of the. section, he advances an assertion 
which must startle every metaphysician who has ever studied the 
subject with attention. He affirms, that ' the whole argument 
rests on the assumption, that there exists a substance totally 
distinct from the body, which we call mind ; and that, on the 
scheme of materialism, no rational or indeed intelligible account 
can be given of a First Cause.* If this dogma, which we admit 
to be, in its way, original, were true, we entreat the reader to 
mark its consequences. In the first place, no man, who doubts 
the immateriality of the soul, could consistently be a theist ; and, 
if the author be rights B.ay, Derham, and Paley, must have been 
either atheists or sceptics, or unphilosophical and vulgar believers. 
Secondly — all the arguments offered in proof of a Divine Being, 
by those able and distinguished theologists — and by many others, 
whom we might name, some of whom, according to our author, 
doubted, and others, it is known, disbelieved, the doctrine of im- 
materialism, while none of them assumed it as the keystone of 
their reasoning ; all their arguments, we say, must be discarded 
as nothing better than specious fallacies^— mere ' leather and 
prunella.' Is there a single individual, gifted with common sense, 
whether materialist or immaterialist, who will assent to a dogma 
involving a consequence so monstrous as this ? 

There is another consequence of his lordship's dogma, to which 

we 
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Again— We would ask how he has learned that the operations 
of the mind are independent on the body ; for this is a superla- 
tively important question. Has he proved^ or can he prove^ that 
we can think^ reason^ and will^ without a brain ? We are not 
ignorant of certain physiological facts^ which suffice to show^ that 
part of the brain may be destroyed, and yet the power of thinking 
remain ? But it should be remembered that the organ is double, 
and that not a single instance can be produced of a person born 
without a brain capable of sensation^ or of one deprived of this 
organ, yet able to reflect, reason, and will. The author argues, 
' That many of the perceptions which we derive through the 
senses are deceitful, and seem to indicate that which has no 
reality.' . (p. 56.) He is right in saying ' seem to indicate ;' for, 
if he had not qualified the observation, we should have told him 
that our senses do not deceive us ; but that from their reports we 
draw false conclusions. We should also have asked him how 
these false conclusions are corrected, but by the very evidence of 
those senses whose testimony is by ignorance represented to be 
fallacious ? 

Lord Brougham says, that ' to admit the existence of a sentient 
being, and at the same time deny that existence, is a contradiction.' 
Palpable enough, we acknowledge. But will his lordship tell us 
who are they who have directly, or indirectly, maintained this con* 
tradiction ? The materialist disowns it, and contends, that the ques- 
tion is, whether the sentient being, called /, is one homogeneous 
substance, endowed with powers of perception, memory, and rea- 
son, or two distinct and dissimilar substances. This is the matter 
in dispute. Let not, however, our readers misunderstand us. Let 
them not suppose for a moment that we desire to advocate the 
doctrine of materialism. With all the sincerity, all the fervour, of 
which the human mind is capable, we disavow the doctrine as 
false. But, while we thus energetically disclaim the hypothesis, 
we cannot silently listen to objections which betray a superficial 
knowledge of the question, and scarcely possess even the sem- 
blance of validity. 

Before we proceed to Section IV., we would ofier one preli- 
minary remark. The arguments, which have been adduced by 
theologians in favour of Deity, have been generally considered to be 
of two kinds, viz., arguments a priori^ and arguments a posteriori. 
In the strictly logical sense of these terms, neither of these modes 
of reasoning is applicable to the question. For to reason a 
priori is to argue from the cause to the effect: this evidently is 
to assume the cause, the existence of which is the very point 
which is here to be proved. To reason A posteriori is to argue 
from the nature of the effect to that of the cause* But this argu- 
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nient, if applied to the question, would assume tbc .^ofld to be 
an efiect, a point equally uecessary to be proved before the argu- 
ment caa be legitimately applied. Though this i» the Btrict and 
logical meaning of the terms, they are often employed, the' former 
to denote speculative or abstract reasoning — the latter, that which 
is founded on facts or experience. 

We had occasion to remark, in our review of Dr. Crombie'i 
Natural Theology, that its author had rendered important service 
to the cause of truth by discarding the argument A priori, as not 
only perplexing but inconclusive, and by placing tbe evidence of 
Deity on its only solid basis, the phenomena of nature. Lord 
Brougham here adopts the same view of the argunient, ai)d coo- 
tends, that the existence of the Divine Being cannot be proved to be 
a necessary truth. He then endeavours to show that Dr. Clarke's 
argument, as far as it is drawn from our notions of infinite space, 
is an argument not a priori, but a potteriori, the notion of space 
being inseparable from our idea of matter; and that it is, there- 
fore, an imperfect proceit of induction. This view of Clarke's 
argument is, in our judgment, entirely erroneous. His reasoning 
is this: Space and duration are evidently necessary; and yet lliem- 
selvea are not substances, but properties or modes. But if these 
modes are necessary, it follows that a substratum must, if possible, 
be more necessary and this siUistratum must be a necessary sud 
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reasoning from duration and space constitutes his fundamental 
argument ; and we cannot but express our surprise that he has 
thus misrepresented it. The argument, on which that able meta- 
physician lays the greatest stress, which he urges at the greatest 
length, and which he varies into two different forms, partly, how- 
ever, distinct in substance, rests entirely on abstract principles. 
It is intended to prove that there must be from eternity an inde- 
pendent being. The reason is, because an infinite series of causes 
and effects, or of beings dependent, involves a contradiction and 
an impossibility, l^hia is unquestionably Clarke's fundamental 
argument. 

We have already adverted to the inutility, not to say impro- 
priety, of ranking physical ' truths among those which belong to 
theological science. In treating the argument h priori, his lord- 
ship commits an error somewhat similar, but certainly less ex- 
cusable. He observes, ' We never, before all experience, could 
pronounce it mathernatically impossible that such a Being 
(namely, Deity) should exist, and should have created the uni- 
verse.' The science of mathematics being confined to the rela- 
tions of number and quantity, it is quite absurd to apply the 
phrase ' mathematically impossible' to a matter of fact. Cer- 
tain relations of number and quantity may be mathematically, 
that is, by mathematical evidence, proved possible, or impos- 
sible ; or Clarke might believe, that the existence of Deity is as 
certain, by metaphysical evidence, as any proposition in Euclid is 
by mathematical evidence ; but to speak of the existence of the 
Maker of the Universe as mathematically possible or impossible, 
is of all incongruities the most extravagant and ridiculous. A few 
lines afterwards, he repeats the same error :-^' Nothing,' he ob- 
serves, ' can more clearly show the r'absurdity of those arguments 
by which it is attempted to demonstrate the truths of this science 
as mathematical, or necessary, or cognisable, a priori,' This ob- 
servation would be pertinent enough if it were justified by fact; 
but no theologian, as far as we know, ever attempted the mon- 
strous absurdity of proving the existence of a Creator as a mathe- 
matical truth. 

The section concludes with some observations on creation. 
Here again we have the misfortune to differ from our author. 
He maintains, that it is as easy to conceive how matter was 
created, as how it could be fashioned by the will of the Deity 
into its present forms. This assertion is so inconsistent with all 
our known conceptions, and so directly opposed to ackuowledged 
facts in the records of philosophy, that we cannot suffii?iently express 
our surprise at the advancement of a dogma so paradoxical and 
false. Lord Brougham himself admits, that the great stumbling- 
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occur, in which we find that the mental faculties do not decay, 
as the bodily frame sinks down through age. But are not 
these instances singular exceptions to the general fact^ that me- 
mory, imagination, capacity for intense thought, and continued 
abstraction^ all decay^ as the body becomes enfeebled by the usual 
decline of nature ? Is not the failure of memory a complaint almost 
universal among old men ? Is the imagination of the poet equally 
active, equally fertile, and equally ardent, at seventy, as at thirty ? 
And is it not accounted^ and always reported, as an extraordinary 
fact, if a man retain his mental faculties in full vigour to the age 
of four score? The author, surely, will not maintain that an 
exception should have the validity of a general rule. But what 
evidence can he produce to prove that the action of the mind 
is * totally independent on the body?* We have numberless 
proofs of their mutual dependence and mutual sympathy — a 
sympathy well known and acknowledged by every man who has 
given but the slightest attention to his mental affections and 
bodily feelings. Is not this sympathy demonstrated by every case 
of idiotism or insanity ? And is not the faculty of thought, and 
sense of feeling impaired, and sometimes suspended, by a contu- 
sion of the brain ? Can it be denied that the powers of the mind 
are debilitated by hemipleyia or paralysis? The mental effect of 
a strong narcotic^ or the intemperate use of ardent spirits^ is a fact 
too well known to be either denied or disputed. Nay, we ask 
the author himself, how does he reconcile his hypothesis of the 
* total independence * of the mind on the body, with his own 
admission, that ' a serious illness ' of the latter affects the state 
of the former, and obstructs its ' ordinary course V 

In order to show the extraordinary ' agility of the mind, its in- 
dependence on body, and its distinct existence,' Lord Brougham 
appeals to the phenomena of dreaming. After remarking that 
the bodily functions are, in part, suspended during sleep, but 
that the senses retain a portion of their acuteness, and that 
any impression made on them ' is caught up by the mind and 
made the ground work of a new train of ideas,' he proceeds to 
illustrate the observation by several examples, the correctness 
of which we shall neither affirm nor deny. But they furnish an 
occasion to remark, that the most unfortunate author cannot be 
more unfortunate, than when he lights upon an argument, and 
seizes it with avidity, as if triumphantly conclusive — that argument 
subverting his own theory, and its adduction proving his utter 
ignorance of its necessary tendency. It is evident, that if anything 
can evince the mutual sympathy of mind and body, and their de- 
pendence on each other, it is the phenomena of dreaming. How 
Lord Brougham had not the penetration to perceive that the very 
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two substances, the superincumbent air presses them together, we 
arrive at a general truth, or general fact. The process is induction. 
But we do not proceed by induction, as in order to establish a 
general fact, when we say, that the adhesion of a fly's foot to a 
ceiled roof is a fact referable to that general class of facts, or 
is a truth comprised under the general rule. In the former case 
we collect the facts in order to establish the rule ; and in the latter 
we proceed on the assumption that the rule, or fact, or law is 
established, and we reduce the fact in queation under that general 
law. It is doubtless true that we may be said to make the fact 
more general by comprehending in the general law an additional 
fact, if it can be proved that the fact is reducible under that law ; 
but this is not induction or generalization ; for that process was 
previously completed, and the general law established. If Lord 
Brougham had confined himself to the observation that the classi- 
fication of phenomena is not affected by the distinction between 
synthesis and analysis — we should have entirely concurred with 
him ; but when he states that these two modes of proceeding are 
only one operation — we must take the liberty to express our dis- 
sent. The difference between the synthetic and the analytic mode 
of instruction is universally acknowledged, and the latter, for 
obvious reasons, very generally preferred. 

In the second part of the Discourse, the author describes the 
pleasures which accompany the study of natural theology. Here 
we find many passages which have our unqualified approbation ; 
but, as the observations which he offers have little or no connexion 
with the scientific and principal object of the work, namely, to 
explain the nature of the evidence on which Natural Theology 
rests, we feel it unnecessary to occupy our remaining space with 
a detailed examination of them. We must, however, insert one 
specimen, and it shall be a very favourable one, of the author's 
style. 

After remarking, in the first place, tliat ' the greatest advocates 
of natural theology have been sincere and zealous Christians ;' and, 
2ndly, ^ that natural religion is most serviceable to the support of 
revelation,' he says, 

^ We proceed a step farther, and assert,— -3rdly, that it is a vain and 
ignorant thing to suppose that natural religion is not necessary to 
the support of revelation. The latter may be untrue though the 
former be admitted. It may be proved or allowed that there is a 
God, though it be denied that He sent any message to man, through 
men or any other intermediate agents ; as, indeed, the Epicureans 
believed in the existence of the gods, but held them to keep wholly 
aloof from human affairs, leaving the world, physical as well as moral, 
to itself, without the least interference in its concerns. But revela- 
tion cannot be true if natural religion is false ; and cannot be de- 
monstrated 
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attributes, not merely of power, which alone the direct communication 
by miracles could convey, but of wisdom and of goodness. Built upon 
this foundation, the message of revelation becomes at once unimpeach- 
able and invaluable. It converts every inference of reason into cer- 
tainty, and, above all, it communicates the Divine Being's intentions 
respecting our lot with a degree of precision which the inferences of 
natural theology very imperfectly possess. This is, in truth, the chief 
superiority of revelation, and this is the praise justly given to the 
gospel in sacred writ, — not that it teaches the being and attributes of 
God, but that it brings life and immortality to light. 

' It deserves, however, to be remarked, in perfect consistency with 
the argument which has here been maintained, that no mere revelation, 
no direct message, however avouched by miraculous gifts, could prove 
the faithfulness of the promises held out by the messenger, excepting 
by the slight inference which the nature of the message might afford. 
The portion of his credentials, which consisted of his miraculous 
powers, could not prove it. For unless we had first ascertained the 
unity and benevolence of the being that sent him, as those miracles 
only prove power, he might be sent to deceive us, and thus the hopes 
held out by him might be delusions. The doctrines of natural religion 
here come to our aid, and secure our belief to the messenger of one 
Being, whose goodness they have taught us to trust.' — ^pp. S05-9. 

The work concludes with various notes on the classifications of 
science ; on final causes ; on the ' Syst^me de la Nature ;' on cause 
and effect; on Hume's scepticism; on the ancient doctrines re- 
specting the mind, Deity, and matter ; and on Warburton's theory 
concerning the ancient doctrine of a ^ture state. In these notes 
we find little or nothing in which the author has not been antici- 
pated by other writers. Here, as elsewhere, indeed, he borrows 
without measure or grace. But now, having presented our readers 
with an analysis of the work, we must draw our remarks to a 
close. 

Lord Brougham's main object is to explain the nature of the 
evidence on which the science of theology is founded. On the 
success of this attempt, some readers, who are fond of the chiaro 
oscuro, may be inclined to offer him their congratulations. For 
ourselves, we honestly confess that, as we love light rather than 
darkness, and prefer a clear and steady view to an obscure and 
transient glance of an interesting subject, we feel dissatisfied, though 
not exceedingly disappointed, by a perusal of this production. It 
appears to us, if considered as a scientific or philosophical ex- 
planation of the subject, to be a complete failure. Lord Brougham 
proceeds thus. He selects some anatomical, zoological, and astro- 
nomical facts, which, for no valid reason that we can divine, he 
chooses to call facts in natural theology. He takes, for example, 
the planetary system, and observes, that we learn by induction 

that 
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wholly unacquainted. This evidence we consider to be highly im- 
portant, as overturning the hypothesis of fortuitous concurrence 
or blind necessity, and establishing the certainty of intelligence 
and design ; yet his lordship has not adverted to it^ even in the 
slightest degree. 

We have also to remark another important and extraordinary 
defect in the execution of the work. If Lord Brougham had suc- 
ceeded — as he has, in our judgment^ failed — in his attempt to un- 
fold the nature of the evidence by which we arrive at the knowledge 
of design in the works of nature, he seems not to have understood, 
that to prove this design is not equivalent to evincing the exist- 
teiice of One Eternal and First Cause, Some of the ancient philo- 
sophers acknowledged design, but believed in a plurality of gods ; 
and among the vulgar polytheism was the common creed. Now^ 
is it not surprising that his lordship has not made the slightest at- 
tempt to explain the natui^ of that evidence, by which we learn the 
existence of one eternal and independent being ? The unity, or 
personality of the Deity is mentioned only once, and then incident- 
ally; it makes no part of the inquiry. For this extraordinary 
omission we can find no apology. A few words will serve to jus- 
tify this animadversion. It must be clear to every one who is ac- 
quainted with the nature of evidence^ that all induction must ter- 
minate in a general fact. Now, if there be any fact, or any truth, 
which can be truly pronounced singular, solitary, or unique, it is 
the existence of an eternal and uncaused being. Here^ then^ it 
may be naturally asked, how is it possible by induction to arrive at 
the knowledge of this individual and momentous truth ? * How can 
induction lead us to a solitary fact ? This important question the 
author has not attempted to solve. He has offered no explanation 
of the nature of that evidence, by which we learn the existence of 
one uncaused being. For aught that Lord Brougham has said, 
the reader of his work may be theist, or polytheist, or pantheist, 
as either prejudice or reason, truth or error, may chance in his 
mind to possess the ascendency. It is true he makes frequent 
mention of a creator and an artificer, one eternal being ; but the 
whole of his explanation is confined to the evidence of design. 
This, we repeat, is an inexcusable omission. 

We do not mean to deny, that the reader may collect some 
notion of the nature of the evidence from what the author has 
written, but it is presented in so loose, so defective, and so unphi- 
losophical a manner, as to convey no distinct and correct concep- 
tion of its nature. Instead of a clear, methodical, and logical ex- 
position, we have little else than scattered hints, and mere glimpses 
of its character. Whether this be that Lord Brougham himself 
did not apprehend it distinctly, so as clearly to communicate a 

right 
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toys^ his playfellowis, and his parents. The savage believes in the 
existence of his hut and his canoe, — of his bow and his arrows, — 
of the venison that feeds him, and of the brook that quenches his 
thirst. If he were asked why he thus believed, could he give any 
philosophical reasons for his belief? No. He would refer im- 
mediately to the testimony of his senses, and the belief of the 
negro would be as steady and as impregnable, as that of the most 
profound and subtle metaphysician. Nor would it be possible to 
shake this belief, unless some sceptical philosopher, by way of 
enlightening his mind, should tell him that he was labouring under 
an egregious delusion, — that he perceived nothing but ideas,— and 
that he could have no certainty that the ideas, or the signs, were 
true types of the things signified. In short, reason might make 
him a sceptic, but would not confirm his conviction. The case 
of the youth couched by Cheselden proves nothing to Lord 
Brougham's purpose. It merely shows, that the sense of sight 
alone cannot teach us the distance of external objects. We con- 
tend, then, that Lord Brougham errs egregiously in his metaphy- 
sics, when he affirms that reason and experience are necessary to 
teach us the existence of things external. 

Again: — 

* It has been objected,' he observes, * that we know of no instance 
in which the human mind has been known to exist without the body.' 
' This objection,' he says, * is refuted by the acknowledged fact that 
our bodies are perpetually changing, and that in the space of fifteen 
or twenty years^ they have not a particle within them which belonged 
to them at the commencement of the period.' 

We immaterialists might, in despair, abandon our cause, if we 
had no abler advocates than Lord Brougham to defend it. Every 
materialist is aware, that the body is subject to continual change ; 
and a distinguished physiologist has delivered it as his opinion, 
that in less than a hundredth part of the time specified by our 
author, it is entirely renovated. He, therefore, does not contend 
that the self-same body is necessary to thinking, willing, and 
acting — just as no Christian believes, that identity of corporeal 
frame will be necessary after the resurrection. The attempted 
refutation, therefore, proceeds on the fallacy technically termed 
ignoratio elenchi. The argument may suffice to prove that we 
may exist, and do exist, without the, that is, the self-same body ; 
but is utterly insignificant when offered to prove that the soul is 
so far independent on the body as to exist without a body. The 
distinction is so obvious, that the wonder is how it could escape 
a person of common penetration. 

Before we dismiss his lordship's metaphysics we have one other 
observation to ofier. In a note connected with section third, he 
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servation^ furnish no criterion whatever of causation, what becomes 
of the great importance which the author attaches to it ? From 
his manner of expressing himself, we should conclude it to be of 
superlative moment ; whereas it seems, by his own admission, to 
be of no value. Is it quite consistent to say, that we derive our 
notion of causation from sequence* then to say that sequence fur- 
nishes no evidence of causation, then to represent an observation 
or experiment respecting sequence as of very great importance 
in ascertaining the relation of cause and effect, and then to con- 
clude with stating that it affords no proof whatever of causation ? 
This is certainly not a very consistent or philosophical mode of 
illustrating a subject, or removing a difficulty. 

Again : when he subjoins the alternative, as marked in the quo- 
tation by italics, he gives such a latitude to his explanation, that the 
criterion of causation becomes indefinite and unintelligible. We 
never heard of an event that was not preceded by some othei event. 

We proceed to his astronomy. Speaking of the bodies that be- 
long to our system, he observes (p. 40), ' AH those bodies which 
move round the sun, twenty-three planets, including their satellites, 
and six or seven comets, are continually acted upon by two kinds 
of force.' When we read this passage, we felt confident that the 
compositor had committed an error ; but, on consulting the table 
of errata, we found no correction. Now, we are aware that the 
cometary bodies have not been, and doubtless cannot be, accurately 
ascertained. Lalande, Laplace, Vince, and other -distinguished 
astronomers, have given it as their opinion that the number of 
comets, which have appeared from the beginning of our aera to 
this time^ is about five hundred ; and it is said that one hundred 
are recorded to have been seen before that period. When, or by 
what mighty convulsion in our planetary system these cometary 
bodies have been almost all annihilated, and reduced to six or 
seven, we must leave it to the author himself to explain. It is 
strange, it is ^passing strange,' to find such an error in a work 
professedly scientific. Is the school- master dead, or is he only 
dismissed from office ? 

Again — there is scarcely, we believe, a member of the Me- 
chanics' Institute — scarcely a boy or a girl who has received an or- 
dinary education, that is not acquainted with the number of planets 
and satellites belonging to our system. What then must be the 
astonishment of the reader, when he finds the author, in a philoso- 
phical explanation of the planetary structure, gravely and delibe- 
rately representing the number to be twenty- three ? Is it possible 
— is it credible, he should be ignorant that they amount to twenty- 
nine ; consisting of eleven primary, and eighteen secondary bodies ? 

Such 
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do not approve bis lordship's logic. It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark, that acknowledged prenaises are necessary to every rational 
conclusion — that our assent to any proposition must rest on some 
evidence, either intuitive, or moral, or scientific. But if Lord 
Brougham's opinion be correct, we have been labouring under an 
extraordinary error ; for it appears that we may have a rational 
belief of a fact^ in the absence of all the evidence of which a 
fact is susceptible. We must either believe that an animal, now 
unknown, once existed in the waste, or we must disbelieve it. If 
we take the latter alternative, the conclusion would not serve the 
doctrine of theism, nor intended illustration. If we choose the 
former, and believe in the ancient existence of the animal, as he 
maintains we do^ and as we allow we must, it may be asked, on 
what ground do we believe ? If Lord Brougham be right, our belief 
would be wholly irrational ; for the existence of any external ob- 
ject can admit no other evidence than sense or testimony; and 
-liere, as his lordship contends, we have not a single particle of 
either. 

But our belief is not so groundless as his lordship represents. It 
rests, though not wholly, on the clear and incontrovertible evidence 
of sense. The relic is seen, and may be touched. We, therefore, 
on the evidence of two of our senses, conclude the former ex- 
istence of the animal, just as we should the former existence of 
a tree, if we saw a root dug up, which might have been buried for 
centuries under the ground. In either case the existence of a part 
is evidenced by sense, and the existence of the whole is a necessary 
consequence. What the whole animal was in structure, size, and 
habits of life, the physiological discoveries of Cuvier, who traced the 
laws of relation, and the principles of anatomical co-existence, in 
animal structures, enable us to ascertain ; but the simple fact of 
existence is established on the evidence of sense^ and the abstract 
and metaphysical axiom^ that^ where there is a part, there must 
have been a whole. 
^ One word more in admiration of our author's consistency. He 
tells us that the belief that mind exists as a distinct and indepen- 
dent substance is essential to the whole argument in favour of 
theism ; and that, on any other hypothesis, * no rational, indeed 
no intelligible account can be given of a First Cause.' Now, 
Paley, by Lord Brougham's own admission, was not a firm be- 
liever in immaterialism ; nay, his lordship doubts if he believed 
in it at all. Be that as it may, thus much is certain^ that the 
doctrine of an immaterial principle in man makes no part of 
Paley's argument. It follows^ therefore, that what he has written 
is neither • rational' nor ' intelligible.' Now — is it reconcileable 
with common sense to compose a Discourse on the Evidence of 

VOL. Lv. NO. ex, 2 E ^;sX\3X^l 
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atone^ and in exact proportion to its growing powers^ has em« 
ployed all its Vigour in proscribing, prosecuting, persecuting, and 
punishing, even unto the death, the pretences, the principles^ 
and the persons to which it owes its existence. 

Such, indeed, is the march of aZZ revolutions ; but in other 
cases it has been somewhat slower, and the event8-*-spread over a 
greater length of time, and separated by extraneous incidents — ^did 
not afford that singular approximation and violent contrast which 
the July Revolution exhibits. Cromwell, Robespierre, and Na« 
poleon attained their ruthless supremacy by degrees, and the eyes 
and ears of men were diverted and deceived by the interludes of 
wars, massacres, and victories, which veiled, if they did not con- 
ceal, the strides of the usurper ; but in this case we see the pro- 
gress of the tyranny in its naked truth-«-«there are no softenings or 
shadings — no gradation in the transformation of the demagogue 
into the despot — all appears in the strongs bold, unmitigled 
colours of the most impudent contrast^-^and black has become 
ivhife, and white black, with a degree of suddenness and. shame- 
lessness which strikes even the dullest eye with mingled astonish- 
ment and disgust. * 

The men who made the Revolution of July speedily divided 
themselves into two classes : those v)ho personally profited by it, 
and those who did not. The former have forgotten their principles 
in their places ; the latter find their principles sharpened by dis- 
appointment ; and the apostate possessors of office are now perse- 
cuting, with all the furious zeal of new and interested converts, 
those unhappy men by whose efforts alone they were advanced to 
power. We do not regret-— quite the reverse — that France has a 
government strong enough to protect the lives and properties of 
the great mdss of the nation who took no share in this flagitious 
revolution ; and still less do we blame King Louis Philippe for 
dealing with the perverse, lawless and godless factions which 
surround him, in the only way in which such monsters can be 
managed ; but we cannot see without wonder and some degree of 
pity, the intriguers and instigators of the original crime exer- 
cismg their ill-gotten power in vengeance on their own tools and 
dupes. 

Committunt eadem diverse crimina fato : — 
Ille crucem pretium sceleris tulit — hie diadema / 

This broad and general view of the causes and consequences of 
the July revolt is so clear and undeniable, that it needs no illus- 
tration from us ; but there are several incidental and auxiliary 
circumstances connected with the leading event which are worthy 
of our attention as matter of history, of instruction, and we will 

2 E 2 eveti 
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object of their mission. MM. Guizot and Ferier \i'ith one 
voice exclaimed, * Why such precipitation ? Wait for the 3rd of 
August' — [the day for which the Chambers were summoned.] 
Bonnellier interrupted—' With you, gentlemen, if you will — %f 
not, tvithout you I ' ^ Unhappy young man^' replied M. Guizot 
in alarm^ * whither would you drive us?' ' To insurbection !' 
exclaimed Chevalier. This awful word terminated the conference 
between parties who had, at this time, no community of feeling. 
The conflict began soon after, in which we do not find that M. 
Bonnellier was personally engaged — on this evening, he certainly 
was not, for he informs us that from M. Ferier 's he w*ent to a meeting 
at M. Cadet Gassicourt's — (another literary man) — before the firing 
began, and staid there till it was over for that night, — employed 
in choosing district-agents to organize the insurrection. He tells 
us nothing of himself during the whole of the 28th, the fighting 
day, and we may be sure that it is because his vanity has nothing 
to tell. During that day and the next morning, the people were 
anxiously inquiring for a leader, but none appeared till about 
eleven o'clock on the 29th, when Bonnellier heard a cry, * fVe 
have a OeneraV * His name?' * I don't know.' * Where is he V 
* In front of the Exchange' — [La Bourse,"] Thither Bonnellier 
ran and found the Place covered with a dense crowd, shouting 
' Vive le General Dubourg /' ^ Who is this general V — * I don't 
know.' — ' Is he a distinguished oflScer?' — ' 1 fancy not' — * Who 
appointed him ?' — * I can't tell.' — * Where is he?' — * At that win- 
dow.' Bonnellier pressed forward — and met the Oeneral coming 
out of the Exchange. He had never seen him before. 

* He was a man of above forty, of middle stature ; his features, 
which were not disagreeable, and seemed to indicate an adventurous 
character, were not without a certain dignity ; but his countenance 
was disturbed. One could see that he was a man hoisted suddenly 
from a very low condition into eminence, and stunneii by such an 
explosive elevation, but endeavouring to collect himself and to recover 
his balance.' — ^p. 20, ^ y 

Here we must observe a most remarkable fact, after all we 
have heard of the series of glorious victories won by the people in 
the Three Great Days, that there should not, as far as our — not 
narrow — inquiries have gone, have been one single person cited in 
any document or work of authority as having distmguished him- 
self or even taken a part in these illustrious transactions,* till noon 

on 

-- It ^ 

* We aie aware that the names of'a dozen of l^eroes are to be found in the rodo- 
montade catchpennies alluded to in our review of M. Bermond de Yacht's * Military 
Account of the Insurrection' (Quarterly lleview, vol. zliv. p. 226) ; but M. Beiw 
mond, in his second edition, took the trouble of examining and utterly disproving 
every one of these cases. ^M)^ is no doul>t that there was sovae shaxp Aghting on. 

tlie 
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\iraiting the event in besitationijU^gociatioa, and doubt: end we 
are convinced tbfU tiiig. episode of Dubpurg was got up with the 
design of driving the revolution /os^eri and probably /art&sr^ than 
those men who had eemething to loee were willing to go. 
; M. Dumoulin and bis Oeneral now headed the people. ' Let 
us march,' cried Dumoulin^ ' and seize the II6M dei VUle-^he 
throne is there.* Bonnellier joined the crowd which followed 
these adventurers^ shouting, ^ To the Hdtel de ViUe'^Fwe U Qe* 
neral Dubourg /' . ; . . 

They had not proceeded far, when, in a ' dirty, stmking, little 
street/ of no good repute, called iia Rue Jocquelet, the column 
suddenly halted, and Bonnellier, looking about him, found, to his 
astonishment, that both the Editor and the Oeneral had disappeared.. 
This sudden absence, and the place in which it occurred, occasioned, 
the most grotesque and indecent surmises. After a delay of twenty 
minutes, however, a loud hurra proclaimed the return of the two 
leaders. It had, it seems, occurred to M. Dumoulin, that the 
* old great coat V in which his Gfeneral was dressed was not suitable, 
to the dignity of his station, and the magnitude of the enterprise ; 
and they had slunk away in quest of an old ck>thes*-shop, * where, 
for Si. d^.-^isbursed by M. Dumoulin— tlieGeneroZ was equipped, 
in the second-hand uniform of a general of brigade.' This change 
of costume was hailed with the liveliest transports of joy by the 
heroic and enlightened army, which-^^reinforc^ by the important 
auiLiliary of a laced co<U — resumed its march to the Hdtel de Ville. 
They found the edifice was empty ; yet, as if everything in this 
part of the affair was to be ridiculous, it was not to be entered 
without danger — for just as the Omeral and his follower, Boii^ 
nellier, who had pushed forward close to the CreiieraCt person, 
were about to ascend the steps, the victorious army thought proper 
to celebrate their triumph by nfiu dejoie, whidi, as they had not 
had the .precaution of extracting the balls from their muskets, was 
attended with so much danger to their leaders^ that Bonnellier 
honestly confesses that the Oeneral and himself threw themedves 
on aU fours in a sad fright, and in thai tmseem/y posiure made: 
their triumphal entry into the palace of the Provisional. Govern* 
vent 1 ' No,' says Bonnellier, with great ntAvdtif ' I shall never for- 
get the sensation with which I heard the whistling of the balls.' Wo: 
conclude, from his extreme surprise at fhe sound, as well aa from 
ether reasons, that he bad not been personally present at any of 
the glorious conflicts of the preceding days, thou^j as we snail 
see, he had^the good luck to partake c? the spoil. Thw escaped, 
hoWisver, this volley of exuberant joy, and, < finding iA* miei «ieo* 
bitely empty,* (p. %5) (all die liberal repmts o( tte d^^^jM fbll 
df the iiidescribaMe galUmtit with which the H6tel de VlHe vMtf 
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that although M. Sanch^a zeal mA pruaeworthy, he waa in no veiy 
such o^SctoZ/yoiftum/—- p. 25. 

No, no-*that station belonged to Bonnellier himself. But now 
a aecond third man (the first third man having vanished without 
even leaving his name behind) appears in the Cabinet : this was 
Colonel Zimmer, one of Buonaparte's demUsolde, who> pressing 
through the crowd, elected himself--(revolutions have dieir self' 
elecfion$ as well as corporations)^— ^ Chief of the staff' to the 
General^ and made his arrangements and distributed his orders* 
with the activity and system of an experienced soldier. In the 
meanwhile^ the crowd assembled in the Place de Grive, seeing no 
one at the windows — at which the feu de joie and occasional, 
bursts of similar enthusiasm had rendered the Oovemment rather 
shy of appearing—- became impatient to see their Qeneraly and he 
was obliged to leave his administrative labours, to show himself at 
the windows ; ^ and never was elected of the people received with- 
more enthusiastic acclamations.' Dubourg must have thought 
himself Napoleon, and Bonnellier would not have changed places 
with Talleyrand. 

The last faint, scattered shots now announced the final retreat 
of the royalist troops; and iheUf says Bonnellier,. crowds of the 
^ men of to-morrow * pressed forwaixi to the Hdtel de Ville, to 
share, if not to monopolise, the spoils which had been won by 
the *fiien of to-day.* Amongst others," came an officer from 
liafayette, to announce to Oeneral Dubourg that another pro* 
visional government had been formed, — that Lafayette had as« 
sumed the chief command — and had sent to apprise the provi- 
sional Oeneral that he would forthwith come to instal himself in: 
the H6tel de Ville, and to offer^ as the price of Dubourg^s abdi- 
cation, the command of a legion of the Ndlional Guard. If 
Dubourg had had spirit to continue to play the part of NapoIeon> 
God knows what might have followed thb proposition; but he 
seems to have been a mere puppet, and he answered modestly-— 
' Sir, — No one else would head the people^ and I did so. The 
child of liberty, I am obedient to my mother. You may return 
and tell General Lafayette that, as soon as he presents himself, I 
will resign into his hands my command and the H6tel de Ville/ - 

This, as we shall see presently, made an end of poor Dubourg.; 
not so of Bonnellier, We really admire the impudent presence, 
of mind of the fellow, which would have fitted him, beyond any 
one we have ever read of, for a Scapin at the Th^&tre Fran9ais, 
or for a minister at the Palais Royal. 

The new commission of government, consisting of M^rs. 
P^rier, Lafitte> LobaU, Puyraveau, and Schonen, now arrived, pre*, 
c^ded by their general^ Lafsyette. Bonnellier remained alone witb; 

Dubourg 
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guin ; ' it will gif* authorify to our proceedings. ^ I wont sign/ 
returned Lobau doggedljr ; mi they were obliged to restrict them* 
selves to the title of MunicynU Commiarion. But Bonnellier, who 
had thrust himself on Dubourg, and imposed on Lafajette, and 
Juggled the original commission, found he- could not manage the 
impetuous yet discriminating ardour of Mauguin. In one of Bon- 
neliier's drafts, which was sent into the outer room to be copied 
and dispatched, the Honourable M. Baude (who, our readers will 
recollect, was 'spontaneously directing a host of scrt6es') detected 
some error in form. * Correct it, then,' said Mauguin, ^ and court" 
iersig;n it younelf' This was the first blow to Bonnellier's 
secretaryship. Another soon followed. * Gentlemen/ said Mau- 
guin to his colleagues, ' M. Lafitte has expressly desired me to 
invite you to appomi M. Odillon Barrot your secretary.* ' This/ 
observes Bonnellier, ' was arranged beforehand with that young 
and illustrious advocate/ ' Be it so,' said another member ; Met 
M. Odillon Barrot be our secretary, with M. Bonnellier as. his 
colleague.' 

Even here, Bonnellier's presence of mind did not forsake him. 
Whether he imagined that he should conciliate Maueuin by ap- 
pearing to favour Baude, whom Mauguin had just distinguished, 
or whether he thought that, with two such great men as nominal 
secretaries, he might be able to play them off against each other^ 
and so retain the effective duties, he does not say ; but he now 
suggested that M. Baude had been all the morning employed 
9pontaneou$ly in the public service, and that it would be unfair to^ 
pass him oven On this observation, fiaude^s name was added to' 
that of Odillon Barrot, and Bonnellier remained as their assistant' 

Nothing can be more dramatic-^more cdmic» we should say— ^' 
than the account Bonnellier now ^ives of the proceedings of this 
Commission, and of the various visits which they received from all 
the 'men of (o^morrow,* who, now that the game was. obviously up 
with Charles the Tenth, were hastening to /aire valoir leur^petits 
iwtirits with tljie new government. For one instance we must 
find room. 

* Early in the following morning, when M. Odillon Barrot and T 
were alone in the coancil*cbamber, M. Alexandre De Laborde entered 
and said, «* I am Prtftct of tke S^e--these gentlemen have pro- 
mised me.'* *' I know nothing about it,'' said M. Odillon Barrot. ** I; 
declare to you,'' replied De Laborde, <* tiiat they have promised it tome, 
and I hope you will be so obliging as to draw up an order which may 
enable me to take possession of the office and apartments in the Hdtel 
de Ville." " Do yon, by chance,'' answered Baripti -^^taks ns iot. 
joixT clerks V* Nothing was done publicly in this matter all day ; but 
M. De Laborde was busy at work with She individual members of the 
commission, and at seven o'clock in the evening Bonnellier received 
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^ Court might in a moment seize his person, and deprive the nation of 

* his powerful gaeLrsLUtee oUts future safety. It is proposed (on propose) 

* that the constituted authorities, adequately accompanied, should pro*- 

* ceed to Neuilly and offer him the Crown. If he make objections on 

* the score of delicacy, or of family considerations, he must be told that 

* his presence at Paris is necessary to the tranquillity of Paris and of 

* France, and that they (on) are obliged to put him in a place of safety. 
' This plan may he safely acted on — its entire success may be confidently 

* relied on ; and, moreover, it is positively certain, that the Duke of 

* Orleans will not be reluctant to associate himself with the wishes of 

* the people.* — p. 1 0^. 

This letter — even though it should have been written by General 
Athalin, or his wife Her Royal Highness the Princess Adelaide — 
would not alter our opinion. At three-quarters after three on the 
morning of the 30th, the cause of the whole Bourbon family, was, 
by the faults of the ministry and Marshal Marmont, irrevocably 
lost^ if the Duke of Orleans had not consented to take up the 
sceptre which his well-meaning, but duped and silly cousins had 
dropped from their trembling hands. A chivalrous gentleman 
in the position of the Duke of Orleans, as we have before said, 
would probably have joined the unfortunate head of his race early 
in the affair, and might have saved him ; but the Duke of Orleans 
was only a bold and prudent man^ and he contented himself with 
preserving the crown to the Bourbon family — in his own person. 
Accordingly on the 31st, the Duke of Orleans— proposed by 
that bankrupt intriguer Laiitte, and accepted by that incapable 
dotard Lafayette — arrived at the H6tel de Ville to assume the 
regency of the kingdom. It was a bold step ; for^ assuredly, ex- 
cept Lafitte and his hirelings, he had no real party in the undis- 
ciplined assembly which he faced. A municipal address pledging 
him to certain vague principles of liberalism was read to him, which 
he, in a few still vaguer words, appeared to adopt ; while the mys- 
tified and perplexed crowd looked on with mute astonishment. 
It was then that, for the last time, the voice of Dubourg was 
heard — a clear, sonorous voice, with much force and peculiarity of 
intonation — 

' You have made those engagements. Take care that you keep 
them. If you forget them, the people is there, on the Greve ' [the 
usual place, be it remembered, of executionl, ^ and knows how to make 
you recollect them.' — p. 113. 

This was an awful moment — the crowd was clearly with Du- 
bourg, and it wanted only the smallest accident to have produced 
a republican explosion. But Louis Philippe, strong in his birth, 
his position, and, we will add, in his personal courage and ability, 
was an over-match for the poor fictitious General in the second- 
hand uniform, and he replied with a loud and confident voice — 
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bloody anarchy, or a speedy submission to the Duke of Orleans ; 
but we do blame the base and factious arts — the selfish hypocrisy 
and the frightful injustice by which the only fifteen years of ra- 
tional liberty ever enjoyed by France were so disastrously termi- 
nated, to the sde profit of two or three dozen intriguing and trad- 
ing politicians. 

But though the Duke's accession did virtually annul the Provi- 
sional Commission, it afiected for a few days longer to exercise 
its authority — andava combattendo, ed era marto, Bonnellier^ 
who would have liked prodigiously to have remained one of the 
Secretaries of State, is exceedingly indignant at the shabby way 
in which the supreme power was first lowered, and finally abdi- 
cated, by all the members of the commission — except Mauguin, 
who seems to have been as drunk as Bonnellier himself with per- 
sonal vanity, political enthusiasm, and upstart authority. 

Bonnellier gives many striking instances of the illegality and 
tyranny with which this commission conducted itself, and of the 
incompetency of themselves and their agents for the duties they 
thus usurped. We can find room but for one instance, which we 
shall abridge — though we thereby render it less odious and charac- 
teristic — from the candid confessions of Bonnellier. On the first 
of August an agent of the police [a spy] came to the Provisional 
Commission while the members were at dinner, and informed them 
that there was a considerable sum of money in the possession of 
M. Charlet, private secretary to the Duchess d'Angoul&me. The 
Commission decided immediately (at the dinner-table) to seize it, 
and Bonnellier was to be the agent. He and Mauguin got up 
from table : he wrote an order to himself, which Mauguin signed, 
to take, for his protection, ten of the Polytechnic students, and 
fifty National Guards, to seize the money — which they ventured, 
in this official document — ^without even the authority of their spy 
' — to designate as the money of the Duchess! That folly might 
not be wanting to injustice, M. Bonnellier and his polytechnic 
students thought it dignified to ride tp the scene of action, though 
the distance was only about the length of our Oxford-street ; and 
a dozen horses having been put in requisition, they mounted and 
set out, the National Guards following on foot, to M. Charlet's 
private house, No. 20, Rue de la Chaise, where they made dis- 
positions to blockade the whole street, very much in the style after- 
wards so ably practised in the Rtte Transnonncnne, of bloody 
memory. M. Charlet and his whole family, however, except the 
porter, were fortunately absent — out of town — at a watering-place. 
An active and indecent rummage of the house was begun : of the 
spirit in which it was conducted we may judge by one fact In a 
bedchamber there hung over the chimney a small enamelled minia- 
ture, framed and glazed, of Charles the Tenth. ' One of the in- 
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crucifix and the plate necessary far adininisterifig the holy sacra- 
ment,' There was also found an account- book, on one page of 
which, signed by the duchess, appeared an entry of the date of an 
inscription on the great book [the public funds] of 80,000/. capital. 
M. Bonnellier, with a delicacy for which he seems to claim great 
merit, aifected (fit semblant) to believe the jewels and spoons to 
be M. Charlet's private property — but he carried oflF the crucifix^ 
the sacramental plate^ the cash and the bank-notes — though these 
were certainly as likely to have been Monsieur Charlet's property 
as the female ornaments. We must confess there seems something 
very suspicious in the whole of this part of the affair. He also 
carried off the account-book^ which, in his supreme ignorance, 
he considered a great prize, — though, in fact, it was only a note 
that Madame had so much stock, — and was not worth a rush, 
except as a memorandum between her and her secretary. 

But while he was thus triumphantly bullying, rummaging, and 
seizing, a serious reverse was preparing for him. The regular 
patroles which traversed the town observed Bonnellier's detach- 
ments at each end of the Rue de la Chaise^ and demanded the 
countersign — the pass-word ; they had it not ; nor — such were the 
prevoyance and habits of business of the Provisional Government 
and its agents — any token whatsoever that these people were acting 
by authority. Strong suspicions ensued that they were robbers or 
disguised Carlists ; the regular troops accumulated ; they forced 
the detachments at the street ends ; a scufl9e and skirmish ensued, 
which bore for a time a very serious aspect ; at length the Poly- 
technics, who had by this time remounted, were all unhorsed — 
and they, and the National Guards, M. Bonnellier, and all his 
assistants, were knocked down, beaten, and finally arrested, and 
carried off prisoners to the Hotel de Ville, on foot, through the 
same streets along .which they had so lately ridden in such 
triumphant state. The only person of the whole party who 
escaped was a common street porter, whom Bonnellier — having 
only sixty men and the whole police of the quarter at his disposal 
-—had most judiciously hired to carry away the money and effects, 
which had accordingly been fastened on the poor man's pack iixst 
as the tumult began, and with which, strange to say, he walked 
quietly away, while his employers were taken into custody. 
Was there ever a more comic retribution of a more odious atro- 
city ? However, when Mr. Secretary Bonnellier and his suite 
were brought to the Hotel de Ville, they were recognized, and, of 
course, set at liberty ; and next day the poor street porter, whose 
name or residence no one knew or knows, came voluntarily and 
delivered up his valuable cargo, and M. Bonnellier generously re- 
warded him with \7s, 6d. of the public money— and never asked 
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towards Louis Philippe, we are inclined to call hiniy as he auda* 
ciously called bis infamous father, le plus honnete homme de 
la France. 

We beg, however, to say that there is a class of uien of whom 
we do not wish to speak in the same breatli with those men — 
— MM. de Chateaubriand, De Brez^, Fitzjames^ De Connj^ 
Berruyer, Kergolay — and many less eminent — but honest and 
unhappy men — both royalists and republicans — who are expiat- 
ing the sincerity of their opinions in the Bastilles of liberty^ and 
under the iron rod of a Ciiizen-Km^. 

i\s to Bonnellier himself, who has given us his clue into this 
labyrinth of corruption, profligacy, and incapacity, we have heard 
that, immediately after the revolution, he was hoisted up into the 
SOUS' prefecture of Compiegne; that he was, however, very justly, 
perhaps, but somewhat ungratefully removed from that office j 
and that he was afterwards appointed to some pequin employment 
in the Algerine expedition. We do not choose to repeat what 
we have heard of the alleged causes of his successive dismissals, 
but we learn that the ex- secretary of the provisional government 
is now again restored to his native nothing on the pav^ of Paris — 
Pulvis eSy et in pulverem reverteris I — is the sum o( revolutionary 
life! 



Art. VI. — 1. Recherches sur les Poissofts Fossiles, contenant une 
Introduction a V etude de ces AnimauXy V Anatomic comparee des 
Sijstemes organiques quipeuvent contribuer afaciliter la Deter- 
mination des Esp^ces Fossiles ; une nouvelle Classijficdtion des 
Poissons, exprimant leurs rapports avec la serie des Formations ; 
VExposition des Ijois de leur Succession, et de leur Developpement 
durant toutes les Metamorphoses du Globe TerrestrCy accompagnee 
de Considerations g^ologiques genSrales ; enfin la Description de 
cinque cents Especes qui n'enstent plus, et dant on a retabli les 
Caracteres d^apres les Debris qui sont contenus dans les Couches 
de la Terre. Par Louis Agassiz, Docteur en Philosophies M6- 
decine, et Chirurgie ; Membre de la Societe Helv6tique des 
Sciences Naturelles, de la Soci6te G6ologique de France, de 
celles des Sciences Naturelles de Francfort, de Strasbourg, 
&c., Professeur d'Histoire Naturelle k Neuch&tel. — Neuchfttel 
(Suisse). Aux frais de I'Auteur. 1835. 

2. Rapport sur les Poissons Fossiles decouverts en Angleterre. 
(£xtrait. de la 4me liviaison des Recherches sur les roissons 
Fossiles.) Par Louis Agassiz.— N euchAtel. 1 835. 

WITHIN the last few years the progress of fossil zoology, 
that talisman by whose aid the secret history of our earth 
is laid open, has been most rapid. Among the works whicKVvskS^ 
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habits jet unknown to ichthyologists. Thus he became an out- 
door nataralist, and his passion for the studj grew with his growth. 

But these bright days were soon clouded. At the age of teh 
he was removed from the paternal roof and his beloved lake 
to a German school, that he might, among other things/ learn 
that language, with a view to his employing it in commerce. 
Little did he think that the prizes which he brought home so fre- 
quently were only hastening his intended separation from the pur- 
suits 80 dear to him. A fair prospect at last presented itself — ^his 
fate was pronounced — and poor Agassiz had all the horrors of 
a counting-house before his eyes. Visions of hard stools, high 
desks, and ponderous ledgers^ with reams of letters, of which he 
was destined to be the unhappy copyist^ haunted him nightly ; and 
when he started from the dream, he 

* Awoke and found it true.' 

He now earnestly begged to be allowed to choose a literary 
career, and his master, who fortunately possessed a prophetic eye, 
saw that there was something in thie lad superior to the wood of 
which merchants' clerks may be made, and seconded his prayer. 
A respite was granted, and he was permitted to study for one or 
two years at the Academy of Lausanne. Here he first received 
lessons in natural history, and, as the enchanting science opened 
upon a mind already disposed for its adoption, he intreated to be 
allowed to assume the medical profession, as the only one which 
might favour his studies. His maternal grandfather and uncle both 
were medical men, and he induced the worthy pair to urge every 
argument to shake the determination of his mother, who was more 
particularly anxious to see him in the ' mercantile line.' A period 
of indecision followed, which he passed at home entirely under the 
guidance of his own discretion. His time was employed in the 
woods, in the fields — wher^ver^ in short, the worship of his ' dear 
goddess ' led him. A collection of plants, land shells, and insects 
was soon formed, and a Idndred spirit, which he discovered in a 
neighbouring young cur^ who possessed Decandolle's ' French 
Flora/ was his sole resource in his botanical diflSculties. The 
caricatures of God's creatures in a vile counterfeit of Bufibn, which 
he had discovered in a nook of his father's little libraiy, so disgusted 
him, that he took lessons to enable him to draw animals from the 
\i(e, arid soon became a proficient. 

At length Agassiz obtained permission to enter upon the study 
of surgery ; and, at the age of seventeen, he was sent to the Me- 
dical ^hool of Zurich. Both human and comparative anatomy 
were pursued with ardour, and the lessons of FrofesiMr Schime 
gave him a taste "far ornithology, which induced him to compile a 
history of the birds of Switzerland. 
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On his return to Switzerland he pasted six months in arranging 
his collections, and in preparing himself for the practice of niedi^ 
cine ; but before beginning his drudgery he was permitted to visit 
the capital of France. Thither he accordingly went^ taking 
with him some hundreds of drawings of fossil fishes which he had 
seen in the German museums. This was the crisis of our author's 
fale. Cuvier, with the good feeling and penetration of character 
which distinguished that great philosopher, received him cordially ; 
and^ when he had examined the drawings and conversed with the 
young man, he gave him every encouragement, opened his la- 
boratory to him, nay,— ^instantly abandoning one of his own greatest 
projects — placed all his materiel in the fossil fish department at 
the disposal of the obscure aspirant whom he had thus at once ap- 
preciated. The History of Science does not record a nobler 
trait than this fact in the life of Cuvier. 

Dr. Agassiz now determined, if he could obtain the consent of 
his parents, to give up physic, and stand for a vacant professorship 
of natural history. This consent was at last given ; he obtained 
the chair — and his great work, the * Poissons Fossiles,' was com- 
menced. 

Before the appearance of this splendid publication, and of the 
system which it developes^ the history of fossil fishes was involved 
in confusion. The most celebrated localities in Europe for ob- 
taining these remains are the coal formations of Saarbriick in Lor- 
raine, the bituminous slate of Mansfeld in Thuringia, the cal- 
careous lithographic slate of Solenhofen, the compact blue slate 
of Glaris, the limestone of the well-known Monte Bolca near 
Verona, the marlstone of Oeningen in Switzerland, and that of Aix 
in Provence. Specimens from these deposits were to be found 
scattered in various cabinets, but all attempts to arrange them 
under existing genera and families had failed. Nearly eight thou- 
sand species of living fishes had come under the observation of 
Cuvier, when death deprived the world of that illustrious zoologist; 
but he was sensible of the imperfection of his system as applicable 
to fossil genera, and, indeed, with respect to that department, no 
results of any consequence, either physiological or geological, had 
been or could be derived from it. Now fossil ichthyology is of 
peculiar importance to the geologist, for it opens up to him the 
study of a class of vertebrated animals that he may pursue through 
the whole series of strata of which the crust of our earth is formed. 
The state of the science, therefore, obliged Professor Agassiz to 
examine the recent species with a view of comparing them with 
the fossils ; and he ere long arrived at and matured a classification 
differing considerably from the various arrangements previously 

adopted 
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on their upper -surface. Lamime of horn or bone without any 
enamel are the ingredients in their composition. Hie Cycloidians 
of Agassiz are principally Malacopterygians, or soft-finned fishes, 
comprehending, however^ in addition, all those families excluded 
from the Acanthopterygians of Cuvieri while the Pleuronectes^ 
which are removed to the Ctenoidians, must be deducted. 

The test of the scale is so sure that a single one will often de- 
termine the genus, and even the species, with as much certainty as 
the shell of a mollusc would determine the genus or species of its 
inhabitant ; and one important geological result has already at- 
tended the researches of our ichthyologist, for the age and place of 
several formations hitherto unexplained, as well as the identity of 
others, have been clearly ascertained by a knowledge of the fossil 
fishes which they contain, in consequence of his acute and accurate 
labours. Here, then, we have a great addition to the dynamics of 
geology. 

' It must be obvious/ says Dr. Buckland, ' that another and most 
important branch of natural history is enlbted in aid of geology, as 
soon as the study of the character of fossil fishes has been established 
on any footing which admits of such general application as the system 
now proposed. We introduce an additional element into geological 
calculations ; we bring an engine of great power, hitherto unapplied, 
to bear on the field of our inquiry, and seem almost to add a new 
sense to our powers of geological perception/ 

Some of the results already obtained, and thus eulogized, may 
be gathered from the following abstract of a paper by Professor 
Agassiz, read before the Geological Society of London on the 5th 
November, 1834. 

* If we estimate the number of fishes now known to amount to 
about eight thousand species, we may state that more than three- 
fourths of this number belong to two only of the above-mentioned 
orders ; namely, the Cycloidians and Ctenoidians, whose presence 
has not yet been discovered'in the formations inferior to the chalk. 
The other fourth part of living species is referable to the orders Pla- 
coidians and Ganoidians, which are now far from numerous, but which 
existed during the whole period which elapsed since the earth b^an 
to be inhabit^, to the time when the animals of the green sand lived. 

^ It is to be observed that, in fishes, more considerable differences 
may be remarked within narrow geological limits than among 
inferior animals. We do not see in the class of Fishes the jjame 
genera, nor even the same families, pervading the whole series of 
KMtnations, as takes place among zoophytes and testacea. On the 
contrary, from one formation to another, this class is represented by 
very different genera, referable to fismilies which soon become ez- 
tinct, M if the ooopHeated structure of a superior orMnisation could 
not be long perpetikaled without important modifications ; or rather, 
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*• Oa leaving the lias to come to the inferior foripations, we ohserve 
a great difference in the form of the posterior extremity of the body 
in the Ganoidians. All have their vertebral column prolonged at its 
extremity into a single lobe, which reaches to the end of the caudal 
fin, and this peculiarity extepds even to the most ancient fishes. An- 
other observation worthy of attention is, that we do not find fishes 
decidedly carnivorous before the carboniferous series ; that is to say, 
fish provided with large conical and pointed teeth. The other fish of 
the secondary series below the chalk appear to have been omnivorous, 
their teeth being either rounded, or in obtuse cones, or like a brush. 

•The discovery of coprolites containing very perfect scales of fish 
which had been eaten, permits us to recognise the organized beings 
which formed the food of many ancient fish ; even the intestines, and, 
in some fossil fish of the chalk, the whole stomach are preserved, with 
its different membranes. In a great number of fish from Sheppey, 
the chalk, and the oolite series, the capsule of the bulb of the eye is 
still uninjured ; and in many species from Monte Bolca, Solenhofen, 
and the lias, we see distinctly all the little blades which form the 
branchiae. 

* It is in the series of deposits below the lias that we begin to find 
the largest of those enormous sauroid fish whose osteology recalls, in 
many respects, the skeletons of saurians, both by the closer sutures 
of the bones of the skull, their large conical teeth, striated longitudi- 
nally, and the manner in which the spinous processes are articulated 
with the body of the vertebrae and the ribs at the extremity of the 
spinous processes. 

^ The small number of fish yet known in the transition formations 
does not as yet permit the author to assign to them a peculiar cha- 
racter ; nor has he discovered in the fossil fish of strata below the 
green sand any differences corresponding with those now observed be- 
tween marine and freshwater fish, so that it is impossible, on ichthyo- 
logical data, to decide on the freshwater or marine origin of the an- 
cient groups.' 

• The general inference then appears to be that fossil fishes ap- 
proach nearest to existing genera and species in the more recent 
tertiary deposits ; and that, in formations of the greatest antiquity 
the difference is greatest, while, in the intermediate strata, interme- 
diate changes of ichthyological condition are obvious. Moreover 
it is evident that all the great alterations in the character of fossil 
fishes have occurred simultaneously with the most important 
changes in the other departments of fossil zoology, as well as in 
that of fossil botany; and that these revolutions were accompanied 
also by an alteration in the mineral condition of the deposits. 
Thus, the genera that prevail in the carboniferous strata disappear 
after the deposition of the zechstein or magnesian limestone. After 
the zechstein was formed, those of the oolitic series were intro- 
duced — and suddenly ceased to exist upon the commencement of 

the 
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r ontributed the most largely to his additions. The cabinets of the 

^'o friends and brother-collectors last named. Professor Agassiz 

escribes as being so rich in the number of species, that there are 

mrmo continental collections except those of Count Munster and of 

%.lie Fans Museum to compete with theirs. But our limits will 

inot permit us to continue a catalogue containing the names of 

«almost every British collector, — for not a contributor's name is 

omitted in the ' Rapport ' of the Professor, — who, however, we 

suspect will hardly pardon us if we omit ' la jolie collection de 

IVf adame Murchison,' which, among other treasures^ boasts of * uue 

X&ie de sauroide de lias encore ind6termin^e.^ All seem to have 

l)een animated with the same spirit ; and it is far from unpleasant 

to witness the gratitude which Professor Agassiz manifests for the 

attentions shown to him, after the too many opposite returns which 

foreigners have made to John Bull in requital of his open-hearted 

liberality. 

But what was to be done with the enormous influx of new ma- 
terials poured in upon our author from the British collections ? 
The question was answered by the Geological Society of London, 
that band of hard-working brothers, always ready to assist a 
worthy fellow-labourer. And here we must let Dr. Agassiz speak 
for himself: — 

* La Soci(ft^ G^ologique de Londres est une de ces institutions qni, 
organist sur les bases les plus lib^rales, favorise de son influence 
tout ce qui pent contribaer, ro^me indireetement, aux progreft de la 
science. Je dois en particnlier aux vnes larges ef gen^reuses du 
Pr^ident et des membres du conseil de cette Soci^t^, d'avoir pu faire 
k Londres uo travail qui, sans Tappui et I'autorisation d'une association 
ausai conaidi6r6e, serait devenu impossible, et qui m^e n*a point d'an- 
t<$e^eiit, dans Vhistoire des sciences. naturelles. Trouvant 6pars dans 
tous les.mus^s des trois.royaumes une quantite prodigieuse de docu- 
mens nouveaux et importans pour mon ouvrage, j «Stai8 embarrass^ sur 
la mani^re d'en tlrer le meilleur parti ; il me paraissait surtout pres- 
que impossible de faire dessiner, dans les petites villes ou dans les 
pares isol^, les pi^es les plus importantes que j*y trouvais, assez bien 
pour pouvoir les reproduire dans les planches de mes Recherches. 
Mais telle est la lib^nditc^ des savans Anglais, que tous ceux dont j'ai 
examined les collections, m^me les directeurs de tous les musses publics 
que j*ai visitiSs (j'ai examine en tout 68 collections), ont consent k me 
laisser emporter tous les exemplaires qui me paraissaient pouvoir 
Jeter quelque nonveau jour sur les pdssons fossiies. A la demande 
de M. le Pro&sseur Buckland, M. Greenougb, maintenant Pr^ident 
de U Soci«St4 O^kgique, et MM. Sedgwick, Murchison, et Lyell, 
m*pnt en outre ptocunS rassentimenide la Soci^t<$ pour disposer tous 
ces tr<Ssor8 dans un agpartement de Somerset House. . L&, M. Lons- 
dale, conservateur des collections de la Soci<$t(i, m'a aid^ k ranger 
les i^OO exemplaires de poissons fossiies que je rapportais, ^t que 
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we sincerely hope that the Bcientific public of England will, by 
many additional subscriptions y aid the great object on which such 
authority has set the seal of approbation. 

He who enters upon a work of this kind must^ like the prince in 
the Arabian tale, go forward at all hazards, unmindful of the 
warning voices that call upon him to relinquish his object — if he 
turns back he is lost. Nor are we ashamed to own that we feel 
a little of the mother within us^ when we picture to ourselves the 
overshadowing of those bitter moments that make the heart faii^ 
even where the stalk of carle hemp is strong in the man. Then it 
is that the ' unconquerable bar ' — the frail tenure on which we hold 
our mortal being — the gush of feeling for the uaor optima and the 
duhes nati — arise like evil spirits to add horror to the dark hour 
of genius. 



Art. VII. — The Original By Thomas Walker, M.A., Cam- 
bridge ; Barrister-at-Law, and one of the Police Magistrates of 
the Metropolis. Vol, I. (Originally published in Weekly 
Numbers,) 8vo. London. 1835. 

Ty HEN the well-known line — 

* Who rules o'er freemen should himself be free,' 
was repeated in Dr. Johnson's hearing, he endeavoured to throw 
ridicule on the sentiment by a parody — 

* Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat ;* 
but, with all due deference to the Uxsa Major of criticism, we 
cannot help thinking that a man's exposition or representation of a 
character may derive both truth and vividness from its resemblance 
to his own. Does' any one, for example, believe that Mr. De 
Quincey would have expatiated so eioquedtly on the glories of 
opium-eating, had he not been himself a veritable Turk in such 
matters? or that Charles Lamb could ever have indited his 
* Confessions of a Drunkard' had he lived all his life as soberly 
as Madame Pasta* or Sir Andrew Agnew? 

From the first announcement of this publication^ therefore, our 
decided opinion was, that it would fail unless The Original should 
prove himself the great sublime he drew ; and we Mere not a little 
rejoiced to find, as well from the inestimable scraps of autobio- 
graphy scattered amongst the essays as from other less palpable 

* The last iime Madame Pasta was in England a literary lady of high distinction 
asked her whether she drank as much porter as usual :-^' No, mia cara, prendo 
half-and'ka^ adesso'. . . Hmif-and-hui/ ii a light lumnktr heverage composed of 
porter and ale in e^ual proportions. 
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other distluguished individuals as they occur to us^ we shall here 
observe^ that the time and manner of his determination to be well 
strongly resemble Major Longbow's no less strenuous determina- 
tion on board the steamer, that no human consideration should 
induce him to be sick ; and that, from his power of preventing or 
rapidly removing colds, we should suppose Mr. Walker related to 
the Marquis of Snowdon^ immortalised by. Mr. Hook in * Love 
and Pride,' who scouts, as a reflection on his nobility, the bare 
supposition that a Plinlimmon could catch cold. But we need 
not resort to fiction for instances of the exemption obtained by 
great men, apparently by mere dint of volition, from the ordinary 
wants and weaknesses of humanity. The Duke of Wellington is 
said to have been enabled to sustain the extraordinary fatigues of 
the late war in the Peninsula by the acquired habit of snatching 
sleep at any period of the day or night indifferently, though ano- 
ther General, whose name has been a good deal before the public, 
required not merely his regular hours of rest, but tlie ministering 
aid of a warming-pan. Physiologists, again, attribute the imper- 
turbable calmness of Prince Talleyrand — of whom Madame 
Guizot used to say that a kick on the hinder part of his person 
produced no change whatever in the expression of his face — to 
his faculty of compelling the due discharge of the most important 
of the bodily functions at will. We are the more particular in 
our enumeration of instances, to prepare the reader for the still 
more startling assertion of personal privilege or exemption which 
comes next. Our author is describing the results of an abste- 
mious diet : — 

* Indeed I felt a different being, light and vigorous, with all my 
senses sharpened — I enjoyed an absolute glowing existence. I cannot 
help mentioning two or three instances in proof of my state, though I 
dare say they will appear almost ridiculous, but they are nevertheless 
true. It seems that from the surface of an animal in perfect health 
there is an active exhalation going on which repels impurity ; for 
when I walked on the dustiest roads, not only my feet, but even my 
siockinfrSy remained free from dust. By way of experiment J did not 
wash my face for a week, nor did any onesee, nor I feel, the dxffertnce^ 

Yet even these things may be paralleled from the memoirs of a 
hero of real life, who resembles Mr. Walker both in his personal 
peculiarities and manner of telling them, to a degree which will 
amply justify us in adding his authority to the above. We allude 
to the famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury, whose narrative runs 
thus : — 

' I shall relate now some things concerning myself, which, though 
they may seem scarce credible, yet before God are true. 1 had been 
now in France about a year and a half, when my tailor, Andrew 
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remaining upon it, or suffering an3rt1iing else to remain ; just as we see 
an animal in high health' — [e.g. M. de Fitzjames] — ' roll in the mire 
and directly after appear as clean as if it had heen washed. I enter 
into these particulars, not to justify myaiqlf, but to gain the confidence 
of my readers, not only on this particular subject, but generally — more 
especially as I shall have frequent occasion to advance things out of 
the common way though in the way of truth. Well- grounded faith 
has great virtue in other things besides religion. The want of it is 
an insuperable bar to improvement in things temporal as well as in 
things spiritual, and is the reverse of St. Paul's *♦ rejoiceth in the 
truth ; belie veth all things ; hopeth all things ;" for it believes no- 
thing and hopes nothing. It is the rule of an unfortunate sect of 
sceptics in excellence, who at the mention of anything aoundi look 
wonderfully wise, and shake their heads, and smile inwardly — ^in- 
fallible symptoms of a hopeless condition of half knowledge and telf- 
conceit.* 

We entreat Mr. Walker to believe that we are not of this un- 
fortunate sect; we place the most implicit faith in his dirt-repelling 
capabilities; but opinions may differ as to the cleanness of a face, 
and he therefore will do well to keep his feet in the same relative 
state of purity, to be prepared, at all events, with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague's retort, who, on a French lady's expressing some 
astonishment at the not quite spotless condition of her hands, ex- 
claimed, ^ Mes mains, Madame ! — ah I si vous voyiezmes pieds !' 
Miss Berry, in her clever and agreeable book on the Social Life 
of England and France, quotes this reply in illustration of the 
coarseness of the times; but the inference is hardly just, for, as- 
suming Lady Mary to have been acting on Mr. Walker's theory, 
to say that her feet were dirty was simply tantamount to saying 
that she was ill. At the same time, in case of confirmed ill health, 
it might be advisable to try the effect of an occasional ablution in- 
stead of trusting to 'active exhalation' exclusively. Mr. Wadd, 
in his Treatise on Leanness and Corpulency, records the case of 
an elderly female who had shunned all contact with water, both 
hot or cold, for more than twenty years, under a belief that it 
was bad for the rheumatism^ to which she was a martyr ; when, 
long after she had given up all hopes of cure, she had the good 
fortune to get half drowned in a pond, and the immersion, com- 
bined with the consequent stripping and rubbing, effected her 
perfect restoration to health. It may also be just as well to cau- 
tion Mr. Walker's admirers against following his example as to 
clothing too rigidly, particularly in the article of cotton stockings 
and thin shoes ; for by going * lightly shod ' in wet weather they 
may incur an inconvenience of a very different description from 
cold. The Baron de B^ranger relates that having secured a 

pickpocket in the very act of irregular abstraction, he took the 
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to set an example towards raising the national tone in whatever con- 
cerns us socially or individually, and to this end I shall labour to de- 
velope the truth, and seasonably to present it in a form as intelligible 
and attractive to all ages and conditions as lies in my power. 

^ I have given you my name and additions, that you may be the 
better able to judge what credit I am entitled to in respect to the 
different subjects of which I may treat, and as the best security 
against that license which authors writing anonymously, even when 
known, are but too apt to allow themselves.' 

Here Mr. Walker is unconsciously pluming himself with one of 
Lord Mansfield's feathers — * I wish popularity ; but it is that 
popularity which follows, not that which is run after: it is that 
popularity which, sooner or later, never fails to do justice to the 
pursuit of noble ends by noble means.' * His disregard of literary 
profit may be based on another great lawyer's authority — ' Glory 
is the reward of science, and those who deserve it scorn all meaner 
views. I speak not of your wretched scribblers for bread, who 
tease the world with their wretched productions ; fourteen years is 
too long a period for their perishable trash. It was not for gain 
that Bacon, Newton, Locke, instructed and delighted the world. 

When the bookseller offered Milton five pounds 

for his Paradise Lost, he did not reject it, and commit his poem 
to the flames — nor did he accept the miserable pittance as the re- 
ward of his labours: he knew that the real price of his work 'was 
immortality, and that posterity would pay it.**! Mr. Walker may 
be supported by the same consciousness ; but, sad as the sinking 
in point of sentiment may be, we own we think there was more 
sense in Ensign Odoherty's maxim, given in Blackwood, that every 
unpaid writer is, ex vi termini, an ass. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Walker's first Number appears this 
attractive intimation — 

• Notice, — I propose ere long to enter upon three subjects of in- 
terest and importance — the Art of Dining and Giving Dinners, the 
Art of Travelling, and the Art of attaining High Health — all from ex- 
perience.' 

These three * Arts' form in fact the staple commodities of the 
collection. The art of dining and giving dinners, in particular, 
is expounded with such extent of knowledge, such comprehensive- 
ness of view, such soundness of principle, and delicacy of taste, 
that we believe we shall best discharge our duty to our readers by 
making it one of the leading objects of this article. The series is 
continued through ten or twelve Numbers, at the rate of three or 
four pages in each, but Mr. Walker deals so largely in that kind of 

* Judgment in Wilkes's Case. 

f Lord Camdeu's Speech on the great Copyright Case, Becket and Donaldson, 
in 1774. 
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^^>cuied ckee^. There are not only the ubu%1 adjuncts, foat to tjiose 
~ liave ai^ythiflg of a genius for dinners, little ^ii^t>lonB will some- 
» suggest themselyes which give a sort ofpoelry to rfpast^ and 
e the palat# to tl^e promoUpn of healtli/ 



. ~-C^ he germ of almost all that can l|e said on the subject is con- 
^^•^ed in these sensible re iparksi which agree inspirit with Lord 
^hesterfield*s well-known axiom, that whatever is worth doing at 
\" > is worth doing well ; for wie presunie no one will deny that 
^^riing is amongst the things worth doing Occasionally. The 
■^conveniences of certain modish observances, and the present 
^ ^d system of attendance, are tlie first subjects of comnieptary in 

*' There is in the art of dining a matter of special importance — I 
i^^i^ean attendance — the real end of which is to do that for you which 
you cannot so well do for yourself. Unfortunately, this end is gene- 
rally lost sight of, and the e^ect of attendance is to prevent you from 
^oing that which you could dp much better fof yourself. The cause 
of this nerversion is to be found in the practice and example of the 
xich and ostentatious, who constantly keep up a sort of war-establish- 
xnent, or establishment adapted to extraordinary instead of ordinary 
occasions ; and the consequence is, that like all potentates who follow 
the same policy, they never really taste the sweets of peace — they 
are in a constant state of invasion by their own troops. I am rather a 
bold man at table, and set form very much at defiance, so that if a 
salad happens to be within my reach, I make no scruple to take it to 
me ; but the moment I am espied, it is nipped up inrom the most con- 
venient to the most inconvenient position. That such absurdity should 
exist amongst rational beings, and in a civilized country, is extraor* 
dinary! See a small party with a dish of fish at each end of |he tab(e» 
and four silver covers unnieaningly starving at the sides, whilst every 
thing pertaining to the fish comes, evpn with the be^t attendance, 
provokingly lagging, one thing after another, so th^t contentment is 
out of the question, and all th;8 done under pretence th^t it is the 
most convenient plan ! This is an utter fallacy. The only convenient 
plan is to have every thing actually upon the table that is wanted at 
the same time, and nothing else : as, for example, for a party of eight, 
turbot and salmon, with doubles of each of the adjuncts, lobster-sauce, 
cucumber, young potatoes, Cayenne, and Chili vinegar ; and let the 
guests assist one another, which, with such an arrangement, they 
could do with perfect ease. 

* With respect to wine,' (he continues, after complaining of the 
laborious changing of courses and the constant thrusting of side-dishes 
in his face,) * it is often offered when ftot wanfe4 i ^nd, when wan^d, 
is perhaps not to be had till long waited for. It is dreary tq observe 
two guests, glass in hand, waiting the butler's leisure to be able to 
take wine together, and then perchance being helped in despair to 
what they did not ask for; and it is still more dreary to be one of the 

two 
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the difficulty of getting a glass of wine in the regular way is be- 
ginning to exercise the ingenuity of mankind. Mr. Theodore 
Hook was once observed^ during dinner at Hatfield, nodding like 
a Chinese mandarin in a tea-shop. On being asked the reason^ 
he replied ' Why, Lady Salisbury, when no one else asks nie to 
take champagne, I take sherry with the epergne, and bow to the 
flowers.' Mr. Walker will have the goodness to bear this in mind, 
Mhen he next discusses the utility of epergnes, which, as our 
leader will presently see, he vehemently protests against. 

But the inconveniences of the fashions in question, contends 
our Magistrate, are aggravated as they descend : — 

* I have been speaking hitherto of attendance in its most perfect 
state, but then comes the greater inconvenience and the monstrous 
absurdity of the same forms with inadequate establishments. I re- 
member once receiving a severe frown from a lady at the head of her 
table, next to whom I was sitting, because I offered to take some 
fish from her to which she had helped me, instead of waiting till it 
could be handed to me by her one servant ; and she was not deficient 
either in sense or good breeding ; but when people give in to such 
follies they know no mean. It is one of the evils of the present day 
that everybody strives after the same dull style, — so that where com- 
fort might be expected, it is often least to be found. State without 
the machinery of state is of all states the worst. In conclusion of 
this part of my subject I will observe that I think the affluent would 
render themselves and their country an essential service if they were 
to fall into the simple refined style of living, discarding everything 
incompatible with real enjoyment ; and I believe that if the history 
of overgrown luxury were traced, it has always had its origin from 
the vulgar-rich, the very last class worthy of imitation.* 

This is just and true in the main — we have put in italics a 
maxim worthy of Bacon — but we trust we are not to understand 
from the conclusion of the passage that Mr. Walker wishes the 
gorgeous establishments of our first-rate Aniphytrions to be broken 
up, and the ornate style of living to be totally suppressed, which 
would be as unreasonable as to propose the suppression of palaces 
because houses are better fitted for the ordinary purposes of life. 
The golden rule is, let all men's dinners be according to their 
means ; — discard the degrading fopperies of affectation, and the 
imitative meanness of vanity ; — but are the entrees and entremets 
at Lord Sefton's, Lord Hertford's, Mr. Rowland Errington's, or 
Sir George Warrender's, to be discountenanced, because Mr. 
Tonikins's cook is only equal to a joint? Or are our baronial halls 
to be denuded of their retinues because Mrs. Jenkins's establish- 
ment is limited to a maid-of-all work and a boy ? We remember 
hearing a lady of high rank declare that the circunistance which 
struck her most amongst the varied splendour of a celebrated fete 

given 
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IlKMifii tlie dimier partj coauBOBty exceeded fortj, each guest hfl 
a ftirtalj atteodaat in tbe Howard liserj behind hia c4i||ir. The 
pappar laac qaoCed coackidas tho^: — 

*I hai wrtHen tliiia far for mj last Nun^r, accordbig to iny 
pramba ia my last one, Irat there was not areii spapa enough |q 
notice tbe omiaeion. I now wiah to add about a page, and as, like 
other people I soppoee* I can write most easy upon whiit is freshest 
in ny mind, I inll give you, dear reader, an account of a dinner 1 
hara ordered this very day at Lovegrove's, at Blackwall, — where, if 
you nerer dined, so much the worse for you. This account will serve 
as an illustration of my doctrines on dinner-giving better than a long 
abstract discourse. The party will consist of seven men beside 
myself, and erery guest is asked for some reason — ^upon which good 
ifeilowshfp mainly aepends,for people brought together unconnectedljr 
hadt in my opinion, better be kept separate. Eight I hold to be the 
folden numoer, never to be exceeded without weakening the efficsej 
of concentration. The dinner is to consist of turtle, followed by no 
other lUh but white-bait ; which is to be followed by no other meat 
but grouse* which are to be succeeded by apple frittera and jelly, 
pastry on such occasions being quite out of place. With the turtle, 
of Courssi there will be punch; with the white-bait^ champagne; 
wllh the grouse, claret : the two former I have ordered to be parti* 
culdrlv wtU lo«d| and they will all be placed in sueeeasion upon 
the laMtt so that we can help ourselves as we please. I shall permit 
no olht»r \\\x\^% unless perchance a bottle or two of port, if particu- 
\ \\\\ w.nitrJ. ;is 1 h(>Kl viiriotv uf wines a great n-iistake. With re- 
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bait were excellent ; the grouse not quite of equal merit, and the 
apple- fritters so much relished that they were entirely cleared, and 
the jelly left untouched. The only wines were champagne and claret, 
and they both gave great satisfaction. As soon as the liqueurs were 
handed round once, I ordered them out of the room, and the only 
heresy committed was by one of the guests asking for a glass of 
bottled porter, which I had not the presence of mmd instantly to 
forbid. There was an opinion broached that some flounders water- 
zoutched between the turtle and white-bait would have been an im- 
provement,— rand perhaps they would. I dined again yesterday at 
Blackwall, as a guest, and I observed that my theory as to adjuncts 
was carefully put into practice, so that I hope the public will be a 
gainer.* 

A friend of acknowledged taste, whom we are forbidden to 
indicate further than by saying that he dates from the University 
Club, writes as follows on the subject of this great affair : — ' I 
doubt the propriety of Walker's Blackwall dinner. I think turtle 
quite misplaced there. In my opinion, I ordered and helped to con* 
sume a more appropriate and better dinner there last year myself. 
I wrote to Lovegrove two or three days beforehand, and desired 
to have, first of all, a course of water-zoutched fish ; secondly, a 
course of fried fish ; thirdly, a course of dressed fish^ and after 
that, white-bait. You will perhaps think this too much, especially 
when I tell you we had a roast fowl to follow, and other things 
besides. Perhaps our course of dressed fish was de frop, and we 
ought instead to have had our third course to consist of water- 
zoutched fisb^ the first being, as it were, the meat to the sand- 
witch. Our party consisted of four. We had, I think, a bottle 
sherry only, two or three (I forget which) of champagne, one 
of sauterne ; and two of us drank port and two claret after dinner. 
The wines at Blackwall are very good; and I think our party 
went off quite as well as '^Lom Walker's.' 

The duties of the master of the house as to introducing his guests 
to each other, aiid bringing their various talents of the convivial order 
into play, are specified ; and the use of centre-pieces (epergnes, 
&c.) is vehemently decried. The popularity of bachelors' dinners 
is accounted for by the absence of form, and the fondness of 
females for garnish is compared to 'the untutored Indian's fond« 
ness for feathers and shells.' Then come sundry sound observa- 
tions on the form, size, lighting,"' warming, and decorations of 
.1 '■ ■ ■ ■ 

* '* t\ lume grande, ed alto, e non troppo potente, sari quello, che renderil le par- 
ticole del corpi molto grate." Leonardo daFiitei, quoted m. Robert* t Poems, last edit., 
p. 134, note. There are few precepts of taste that are not practised in Mr. Rogers's 
establishment, as well as recommended in his works ; but he has hit upon a novel 
and ingenious mode of lighting a dining-room, wiiich we should be glad to see gene- 
rally employed-^at least Wherever theie are fine pictures. Lamps ^ove, or candles 
on the table, there are noiie $ all the light is reflected by Titians, Reynolds, &c , from 
lamps projecting out of the frames of tne pictures, and screened from the company. 

dining-rooms, 
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master of an ordinary, who, on proposing to buy oiF an ugly cus- 
tomer, was informed by iuiu that he had been already bought off 
by all the other ordinaries in town, and was consequently under 
the absolute necessity of continuing to patronise the establishment. 

Another unanswerable objection to the above dinner is its 
palpable want of harmony with the season. Though far from 
particular in such matters, we could no more dine on Christmas 
day without roast beef, than on any day without salt, and we are 
therefore compelled to regard Mr. Walker's arrangements on this 
occasion as not mei'ely unpatriotic but barbarous. 

The important topic of vegetables receives a due share of at- 
tention in its turn : — 

' One of the greatest luxuries to my mind in dining is to be able 
to command plenty of good vegetables, well served. But this is a 
luxury vainly hoped for at set parties. The vegetables are made to 
figure in a very secondary way, except indeed whilst they are con- 
sidered as great delicacies, which is generally before they are at the 
best ; and then, like other delicacies, they are introduced after the 
appetite has been satisfied ; and the manner of handing vegetfibles 
round is most unsatisfactory and uncertain. Excellent potatoes, 
smoking hot, and accompanied by melted butter of the first quality, 
would alone stamp merit on any dinner ; but they are as rare on 
state occasions, so served, as if they were of the cost of pearls.* 

In the course of the article on ' Gastronomy and Gastronomers,' 
in our 107th Number, we quoted a remark of the late Earl of 
Dudley, to the effect that good melted butter is an unerring test 
of the moral qualities of your host. A distinguished connoisseur, 
still spared to the world, contends that the moral qualities of your 
hostess may in like manner be tested by the potatoes, and he assures 
us that he was never known to re-enter a house where a badly- 
dressed potatoe had been seen. The importance attached by 
another equally unimpeachable authority to the point is sufficiently 
shown by what look place a short time since at the meeting of a 
club-committee specially called for the selection of a cook. The 
candidates were an Englishman from the Albion, and a French- 
man recommended by Ude ; the eminent divine to whom we 
allude was deputed to examine them, and the first question he put 
to each was, — * Can you boil a potatoe V 

We presume it is unnecessary to expatiate on such vegetable 
luxuries as brocoli, green peas, and asparagus, but it may be 
a useful piece of information to state that parsnips are excellent 
fried, and that beet-root, boiled \^ell, sliced, and sent up hot, 
forms the best possible accompaniment to roast meat. 

We have already given two of Mr. Walker's practical illustra- 
tions. We now come to a third, which will be found equally re- 
plete 
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authentication, and to show that my guests were competent judges, 
not to be led away by want of experience. The party consisted of 
Lord Abinger, then Sir James Scarlett ; Sir John Johnstone, the 
present member for Scarborough ; Mr. Young, private secretary to 
Lord Melbourne ; Mr. R. fiell^ of the firm of Bell, Brothers, and Co. 
who occupied the chambers, and acted as caterer ; and lastly my ex- 
cellent friend the late Honourable George Lamb^ whose good hu- 
moured convivial qualities were held in high estimation by all who 
knew him, and who on this occasion outshone himself.' 

By the insertion of these names, Mr. Walker has done more 
to elevate aristoloyy than a hundred nameless dinners could 
have done, and it would be difficult to conceive a more ennobling 
and gratifying spectacle than such a party, so occupied^ pre- 
sents. We see one of the greatest advocates that ever adorned 
the bar (now adorning the peerage and the bench^ postponing 
weighty consultations with his clients for more weighty consulta- 
tions about the soup : we see the accomplished brother of our 
present Premier, at the time in question an under-Secretary of 
State, setting off from Downing-street, with a gravity worthy of 
one of Domitian's senators, to determine the kettle in which the 
turbot should be boiled : we s^e Mr. Thomas Young (the real 
though irresponsible Prime Minister) relaxing from the cares 
of empire to regulate the composition of the sauce : we see the 
sagacious police magistrate standing by to assist their inexpe- 
rience ; whilst the London merchant and the Yorkshire baronet 
look lost in wonder at the variety and combination of greatness 
which condescends to minister to the gratification of their 
appetites — 

^ If you have seen all this and more, 
God bless me, what a deal you've seen !' 

Still it must be remembered that zeal does not necessarily imply 
knowledge, and we have certainly heard doubts insinuated whether 
the concentrated talent of the party (exclusive of Mr. Walker) was 
fully equal to the selection of the beef. 

The general conclusion deduced from the success of this dinner 
is the following: 

^ It is the mode that I wish to recommend, and not any particular 
dishes or wines. Common soup made at home, fish of little cost, any 
joints, the cheapest vegetables, some happy and unexpensive intro- 
duction like the crab, and a pudding, — provided everything is good 
in quality, and the dishes are well dressed, and served hot and in suc- 
cession, with their adjuncts — will ensure a quantity of enjoyment 
which no one need be afraid to offer.' 

The principle here propounded hardly admits of a cavil — for it 
is not merely the expense, but the trouble and fuss of dinner-giving 

on 
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on the present system, that checks the extended practice of ^ the 
Alt,* and imposes a galling restraint on sociability — many a man, 
to whom a few pounds are a matter of indifference, being deterred 
by the prospect of having the lower part of his premises converted 
into a laboratory for a week. We shall, therefore, endeavour to 
facilitate the adoption of the simple method, by adding a useful 
rule or two to Mr. Walker's, and enumerating some of the many 
excellent things to be found within the precincts of our o\vn 
country, by those who know when and where to look for them. 
Much of what we arc presently about to state may prove interesting 
to ornithologists, ichthyologists^ and other ologists^ as well as to 
aristologists. 

On the subject of soup we merely wish to discountenance the 
custom of beginning dinner with any strong compound not espe- 
cially intended as a point in the repast. Such things as turtle 
at the Albion, pofage a la Meg Merrilies at Dalkeith, or grouse 
soup at Hamilton — (made on the principle of a young grouse to 
each of the party, in addition to six or seven brace stewed down 
beforehand for stock) — are graces beyond the reach of ordinary 
art, and may be regarded as exceptions to rule ; but we must say 
that to begin by stuffing one's self with ox-tail or mock turtle when 
two or three dishes of merit are to follow, argues a thorough coarse- 
ness of conception, and implies, moreover, the digestive powers of 
an ostrich. Spring soup, or Julienne, is the proper thing in the 
ordinary run of houses in this countrv, where varieties of the simple 
jKjfuge are unknown, Palestine soup (one of Ude's last) is stiictiv 
withui our category, when it can be got, the principal ingredient 
hting the Jerusalem artichoke, \\henc(3 the name. \\ hite soup is 
a hhade too solid, but permissible. As regards spring souj), we 
perfectly agree in Mr. \\ alker's reconnnendation of Hiich. 

Fish liehlv merits a chapter to itsulf, but as we are not wiitin^j- 
a l)ook, we must confme ourselves to a Innited number of bints. 
Oiw lirst relates to the prevalent mode of servinir, which is wiou'^". 
'I'he fish should never be covered up, or it will suffer fatallv tVoni 
the condensation of the steam. Moreover, the practice ol' putiin<v 
l)<)iled and fried fish on the same dish cannot be too much lepio- 
baled, and covering hot fish with cold gieen parsley is abominable. 
Sometimes one stes all these barbaiilies conunitted at once, and 
lh(^ removal of the covi r exhibits boiled and liied fish both covered 
with parsley, the friid iish deprived of all its crispness from con- 
tact with the boiled, and both made sodden by the fall of the 
( ondensed steam from the covei- ; so the only meiit the Iish has is 
ht ing hot, which it mi;4ht have just as well if it followed instead 
of accompanying the soup. It is comtnonly made an object to 
iiavc/me larrje .slices of cod, as they are called, 'i here is no error 
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greater than this. Cod ought to be crimped in thin slices, and 
you will then have the whole of your fish boiled equally, whilst 
in thick slices the thin or belly part is overdone before the thick 
part is half boiled. Another advantage is that you need not put 
your fish into the kettle (it ought always to be put into boiling 
water) until your gueSts are arrived. Of sauces, we hold Dutch 
sauce to be applicable to all white-fleshed fish, except perhaps 
cod, when oyster sauce may be allowed. There is little mystery 
in the composition of oyster sauce, but lobster sauce is not so 
generally understood. The lobster should be chopped much 
smaller than ordinarily, and the sauce should be composed of 
three parts cream to one of butter, a slight infusion of cayenne, 
with salt and cavice or coratch, both which may be had of the best 
quality at Morell's. Lobster sauce leads us by a natural transition 
to salmon. The Christchurch is decidedly the best in England^ 
for the Thames may now almost be considered extinct^ not 
more than four having been caught within the last four years, 
though a good many have been sold as such. The salmon at 
Killarney, broiled, toasted, or roasted on arbutus skewers, is a 
thing apart, and unfortunately inimitable. The Dublin had- 
dock is another untransportable delicacy peculiar to the sister 
island ; but to prevent Scotland from becoming jealous, we will 
venture to place the fresh herring of Loch Fyne alongside of it. 
The Hampshire trout enjoy a prescriptive celebrity, but we 
incline to give the Colne and the Carshalton river the pre- 
ference. Perch (Thames) and tench are also very good with 
Dutch sauce. Perch are best water-zoutched, or fried in batter 
as they used to be at Staines. The superabundant intro- 
duction of sea-fish has unduly lowered the character of carp ; 
when fat, he is a dish for a prince. Pike (Dutch sauce, again) 
are capital if bled in the tail and gills as soon as caught ; they 
die much whiter (which is a comfort to themselves), and look 
better at table. Pike is capitally dressed at the White Hart, at 
Salisbury.* London is principally supplied with eels from Hol- 
land, and whole cargoes are daily sent up the river to be eaten as 
Thames or Kennett eels at Richmond, Eel-pje Island, Sac, A 
Dutch eel, small in the head and kept long enough in clean water 
to purify him, is far from a contemptible commodity ; but this 

■ , I iM ' ■ , .-■■■ 

* Mr. Jones, the worthy landlord of the White Hart, has learnt the science ot' 
good eating by practising it. He often orders down from London a couple of quarts 
of turtle aud a haunch of venison for his own eating, and sits down to dinner by 
himself; scorning (like Sir Hercules) all assistance but that of a bottle of Madeira 
aud two bottles of old Port. Generally speaking, country inns are sadly deteriorated.; 
and if, amongst their numerous commissions, Government would send out one to 
investigate their state, a real benefit would be conferred on the community. The 
main- cause, we fear, is the increased rapidity and facility of travelling, which 
render it unnecessary (for anybody but a Whig commissioner) to sleep upon the 
road. 
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species of Wild to^], supposed to come from the Caspilin dea^ and 
caught dtily in a single decoy on the Misley Hall estate, Essex, 
in the month of January in the coldest years. The mildness of 
the season kept them alvay during the winters of 1833-1834 and 
J 834- 1835; but a feW haVe arrifed within the last month, 
(January, 1836 J and were genei'atly admired by those who had the 
good fortune to become acquainted with them. Their flesh is 
exquisitely tender and delicate^ and may almost be said to melt 
in the mouth, like what is told of the celebrated canvas-back duck 
of America ; but they have little of the common wild-duck flavour, 
and are best eaten in their own gravy^ which is plentiful, without 
either cayenne or lemon-juice. Their size is about that of a fine 
widgeon. 

Ruffs and reeves are little known to the public at large, 
though honourable mention of them is made by Bewick."** The 
season for them is August and September* They are found 
in fenny countries, (those from Whittiesea Meer, in Lincolnshire, 
are best,) and must be taken alive and fattened on boiled wheat 
or bread and milk mixed with hemp-seed for about a fortnight, 
taking good care never to put two males to feed together, or they 
will fight h Voutrance. These birds are worth nothing in their 
wild state, and the art of fattening them is traditionally said to 
have been discovered by the monks in Yorkshire^ where they are 
still in high favour with the clerical profession, as a current anec- 
dote will show. At a grand dinner at Bishopthorpe (in Arch- 
bishop Markhani'^s time) a dish of rufl*s and reeves chanced to be 
placed immediately in front of a young divine who had come up 
to be examined for priest's orders, and was considerately (or, as 
it turned out, inconsiderately) asked to dinner by his grace. Out 
of sheer modesty the clerical tyro confined himself exclusively to 
the dish before him, and persevered in his indiscriminating at- 
tentions to it till one of the resident dignitaries (all of whom were 
waiting only the proper moment to participate) observed him, 
and called the attention of the company by a loud exclamation 
of alarm» But the warning came too late$ the ruifs and reeves 
had vanished to a bird, and with them, we are concerned to add, 
all the candidate's hopes of Yorkshire preferment are said to have 
vanished too. 

A passage in Bewick also teiids to prove that they have always 
been esteemed great delicacies in York : 

* In a note communicated by the late George Allan, Esq., of the 
Grange near Darlington, he says, — I dined at the George Inn, Coney 
Street, York, August 18, 1794 (the race week), where four ruffs 
made one of tlie dishes at the table, which in the bill were separately 
charged sixteen shillings.' ^ 

* History of British Birds, vol. ii.^ p. 98. 
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Comquiltee Ihat, 90 sepB |is the rail-road is completed^ \t will be 
quite prajctic^bb to send a round to Binpinghw, without any 
injuriQiia reduction in temperature, or so much as spiking a drop 
of gravy QP the way. Perhaps he contemplates the possibility of 
applying the bpiler to the beef. For a small party, the flank part 
of a brisket from the same shop may be found preferable. 

The capabilities pf a boiled edgebone of beief may be estimated 
from what happ^sned to Pope the actor, well known for bi^ dievp- 
tion to the culinary art, He received an invitation to dinner^ 
accompi^nied by an apology for the simplicity of the intended 
fare^— pfl small turbot and a boiled edgebone of beef. ' The 
very things of all others that I like/ exclaimed Pope ; ^ I will 
come with the greatest pleasure ;' and come he did, and e^t he 
did, till be coiild literally eat no longer; when the word Mas 
given^ and a haunch of vension was brought in, fit to )i>e :p|ade 
the subject of a new poetical epistle ; — 

* For finer or fatter 

^evtr rang'd in a forest, or smok'd in a platter ; 

The haunch was a picture for painters to study ; 

Th@ fat was so white, and the lean was so ixiddy.' 

Poor Pope divined at a glance the nature of the trap thajt had 
been laid for him, but he was fairly caught, and after a puny 
effort at trifling with a slice of fat, he laid down his knife and 
fork, and gave way to an hysterical burst of tears, exclaiming — 

' A friend of twenty years' standing, and to be served in this 
manner !' 

riie late Duke of Devonshire's passion was a broiled blatie- 
boue of nmlton, which was evcrv niiiht "ot readv lor him at 
Jiiookes's; and the late J)uke ol Norfolk was accustomed to 
declare that there was as marked a dilierence between beet-steaks 
as between faces ; and that a man of taste would lind as much 
variety in a dinner at the beef-steak club (where he himself never 
missed a meeting) as at the most plentifully served table in town. 
Botli their Graces were men of true gusto ; yet we doubt if either 
of them could have e:iven the reader the valuable information we 
here think it proper to communicate. W hatever the subject of 
your broil — steak, chop, or devil — take care that the gridnon be 
heated before the article is placed upon it ; in the case of a fjy 
ol)servc the same precaution with the frying-pan. The j)rinciple 
is explained at length in the ^ Physiology of Taste.' "^ The best 
place for a beef-steak is Simpson's, in the City, or the Blue Posts^ 
m Cork-stiett. Oflley's is as good as any for a chop. 
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)!t paay encourage vfi^niy a would-be Ampbytrion to learn from 
our own experience by what simple expedients fthe prosperity of 
a dinner may be ensured^ provided only it pos3es8 the interest of 
novelty. 

We have seen an oyster soup prepare the way for a success^ which 
was crowned by blackpuddings from Birch's. We have seen a 
kidney dumpling perform wonders, and a noble-looking shield of 
Canterbury brawn from Groves' diffuse a sensation of unmitigated 
delight. One of MorelFs pates de gibier aux truffen — or a 
woodcock pie from Bavier's of Boulogne, would be a sure 
card, but a home-made partridge pie would be more likely to 
come upon your company by surprise, and you may produce a 
chef-d'oeuvre by simply directing your housekeeper to put a beef- 
steak over as well as under the birds, and place theni with their 
breasts downwards in the dish. Game, or wildfowl, for two or 
three, is never better than broiled ; and a boiled shoulder of mut- 
ton or boiled duck might alone found a reputation — but these 
things can only be attempted by a bachelor ; for the appearance 
of either at a married man's table is regarded as a sure token 
of. the complete subjection of his wife. A still more original 
notion was struck out by a party of eminent connoisseurs who 
entertained the Right Hon. Henry Ellis at Fricoeur's, just before 
he started on his Persian embassy ; they actually ordered a roasted 
turbot, and are still boasting loudly of the success of the in- 
vention, but a friend of ours had the curiosity to ask M. Fricoeur 
in what manner he set about the dressing of the fish, — ' Why, 
Sare, you no tell Monsieur le Docteur Somerville ; we no roast 
hiip at all, — we put him in oven and bake him.' 

Mr. Walker, vve are sure, will not refuse to join his testimony 
to ours as to the effect produced by the appearance of a roast 
pig at one of the delightful parties of a brother magistrate, 
when the most charming lips in London were opened in its praise. 
But on the subject of this exquisite viand, it would be profanation 
to appeal to any one but Charles Lapib — 

' Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus edibilis^ I will maintain 
it to be the most delicate — f)rinceps obsoniorum. 

* I speak not of your grown porkers — things between pig and pork 
— these hobbydehoys — but a young and tender suckling — under a 
moon old — guiltless as yet of the sty — with no original speck of the 
amo7' immunditice^ the hereditary failing of the first parent yet 
manifest — his voice as yet not broken, but something between a 
childish treble and a grumble — the mild forerunner or praeludium of 
a grunt. 

' Behold him while he is doing — it seemeth rather a refreshing 
warmth than a scorching he^t that he is so passive to. How equably 
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instead of vinegar, and a little chervil and burnet leaf chopped 
fine. We are also surprised that such a proficient as Mr. Walker, 
when talking of excellence in salad, should mention ' drying 
the leaves of the lettuce.' It is, to use his own words (p. 239), 
^ abandoning the principle and adopting some expedient.' Let- 
tuces ought never to be wetted; they thus lose their crispness, and 
are pro tanto destroyed. If you can get nothing but wet lettuces, 
you had certainly better dry them j but if you wish for a good 
salad, cut your lettuce fresh from the garden^ take off the out- 
side leaves, cut or rather break it into a salad bowl, and then mix 
as described in The Original. 

The comparative merits of tarts and puddings present a pro- 
blem which it is no easy matter to decide. On the whole, we 
give the preference to puddings, as affording more scope to the 
inventive genius of the cook, but we must insist on a little more 
precaution in preparing them. A plum-pudding, for instance, 
our national dish, is hardly ever boiled enough, and we have 
sometimes found ourselves, in England, in the same distressing 
predicament in which Lord Byron once found himself in Italy. 
He had made up his mind to have a plum-pudding on his birth- 
day, and busied himself a whole morning in giving minute direc- 
tions to prevent the chance of a mishap, yet, after all the pains he 
had taken, and the anxiety he must have undergone^ it appeared 
in a tureen, and about the consistency of soup. ' Upon this 
failure in the production (says bur authority) he was frequently 
quizzed, and betrayed all the petulance of a child, and more than 
a child's curiosity to learn who had reported the circumstance.' * 
As if the loss of a whole day's thought and labour was not enough 
to excite the petulance of any man, let alone his belonging to the 
genus irritabile! 

A green apricot tart is commonly considered the best tart 
that is made, but a green apricot pudding is a much better 
thing. A beef-steak pudding, again, is better than the corre- 
sponding pie, but oysters and mushrooms are essential to its 
success. A mutton-chop pudding, with oysters but without mush- 
rooms, is excellent. 

With regard to drinkables the same attention to unity and sim- 
plicity is to be enforced — 

' I should lay down the same rules as to wines as I have already 
done as to meats, that is, simplicity on the same and variety on dif- 

* Letters, Conversations, and Recollections ofS. T. Coleridge; a book of consider- 
able interest — but it is a pity the compiler could not express his own indiscrimiuating 
admiration of Coleridge, without insinuating charges against distinguished mem- 
bers of the family, for which there is not the fthadow of foundation in the facts. 
Indeed*,' every thing in the shape of editorial observation had much better have 
been omitted throughout. 
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made of his ownl) strolled into the Garripk ia that equivocal 
state of tbirstiness which it requires something more than con;- 
mon to quench. On describing the sensation, he was recom- 
mended to make trial of the punchy and a jug was compounded 
immediately under the personal inspection of Mr. Price. A se- 
cond followed — a third, with the accompaniment of some chops 
— a fourth — a fifth — a sixth — at the expiration of which Mr. 
Hook went away to keep a dinner engagement at Lord Canter- 
bury's. He always eats little, on this occasion he ate less, and 
Mr. Horace Twiss inquired in a fitting tone of anxiety if he was 
ill. ^ Not exactly/ was the reply ; * but my stomach won't bear 
trifling with, and I was tempted to take a biscuit and a glass of 
sherry about three.' 

The mention of sherry reminds us that Mr. Walker makes no 
mention of it at all in any of the dinners detailed by him. This is 
a fatal error, for he may depend upon it that to carry a man lightly 
through a sufficient dinner, something stronger than thin French 
wine will be generally required. In a subsequent paper he grows 
quite eloquent in praise of Champagne, which we agree with him 
should never be stipted, if it be the entertainer's wish that the 
dinner should succeed. One great advantage is, that the ladies 
are commonly tempted to take an extra glass or two. Other 
mousseux wines are sometimes introduced as a variety, but none of 
them can be much commended, with the exception of the sparkling 
Moselle furnished by M. Koch of Frankfort, who, by the way, 
keeps one of the best tables on the continent, and is absolutely 
prodigal of his hospitalities to Englishmen.'*' 

Having now glanced over the whole of Mr. Walker's contri- 
butions to the art of dining, we shall endeavour to convey some 
notion, however faint, of the varied and extended interests which 
the subject may be fairly considered to comprise — 

' I have already alluded to the importance of the city being well- 
provisioned, and although cit^ feasting is often a subject of joke, and 
is no doubt sometimes carried to excess, yet I am of opinion that a 
great deal of English spirit is owing to it, and that as long as men 
are so often emboldened by good cheer, they are in no danger of be- 
coming slaves. The city halls with their feasts, their music, and their 
inspiriting associations, are so many temples of liberty, and I only 
wish that they could be dispersed through the metropolis, and have 
each a local government attached in proportion to the means of the 
establishment. Then would there be objects worthy of the highest 
intelligence united with social attractions, and improvement in go- 
vernment might be expected to become steadily progressive.' 

*** See Mr. Macgregor's interesting and liTely ' Note-Book/ ton a wellHnerited 
tribute to M. Kodi. 
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In these honest, hearty^ and truly philosophical opinions we 
cordially concur. The decline of ancient festivity that must re- 
sult from the Municipal Reform Act is one of the Mrorst evils we 
fear from it. It is not that the new councillors^ as they are called, 
will not expend as much money in feasting as their predecessors^ 
but there is a style in these things they will find it impossible to 
catch ; your lean and hungry Radical must eat to live^ instead of 
living, like your true bred alderman, to eat, and we shall see no 
such corporations as formerly. There is London to be sure, and 
London is hitherto untouched, but is it probable that the city 
companies will long be suffered to go on giving a guinea a quart 
for peas — which, to their high honour, they frequently have done — 
when Bristol has become turtleless, and the roasted cygnets of 
Norwich are no more ? cygnets, worthy as peacocks to be the 
subject of vows for L.E.L.s to versify, and A.R.A.s to paint,* 

If we are not misinformed, the fiat has gone forth already 
against one class of city dinners, which was altogether peculiar of 
its kind. We allude to the dinners given by the Sherififs during 
the Old Bailey sittings to the judges and aldermen in attendance, 
the recorder, common-serjeant, city pleaders, and occasionally a 
few members of the bar. The first course was rather miscella- 
neous, and varied with the season, though marrow puddings always 
formed a part of it ; the second never varied, and consisted exclu- 
sively of beefsteaks. The custom was to serve two dinners (exact 
duplicates) a-day, the first at three o'clock, the second at five. As 
the judges relieved each other, it was impracticable for tlieni to 
partake of both, but the aldermen olteii did so^ and the chaplain, 
whose duty it was to preside at the lower end of the table, 
was never absent from his post. This invaluable public servant 
persevered from a sheer sense of duty till he had acquired the 
habit of eating two dinners a-day, and practised it for nearly ten 
>ears without any perceptible injury to liis health. We had the 
pleasure of witnessing his performances at one of the live o'clock 
dinners, and can assert wiUi confidence that the vigour of his 
attack on the beefsteaks was wholly unimpaired by the effective 
execution a friend assured ns he had done on tliem two hours 
before. The occasion to which we allude was so reniarkable for 
other reasons, that we have the most distinct recollection of the cir- 
cumstances. It was the iirst trial of the late St. John Lomi- for 
rubbing a young lady into her grave. The presiding judges were 



* We uUude to The Fow of the Peacock, by L. E. L., a pretty poem, witli a i)ietty 
sketch of" the authoress, a i^prightly, si)arkliiig, nice, cuquettish-lookini;, little j^irl, 
by way of frontispiece. The poem is lounded oii a clever picture by M'Cliiie, one 
■J uewly-elected associates of the Academy. 
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Mr. Justice Park aud Mr. Baron Garrow, who retired to dinner 
about five^ having first desired the jury, amongst whom there was 
a difference of opinion^ to be locked up; The dinner proceeded 
merrily, the beefsteaks were renewed again and again, and received 
the solemn sanction of judicial approbation repeatedly. Mr. 
Adolphus told some of his best stories, and the chaplain was on 
the point of being challenged for a song, when the court-keeper 
appeared with a face of consternation to announce that the jury, 
atter being very noisy for an hour or so, had sunk into a dull dead 
lull, which, to the experienced in such matters, augurs the longest 
period of deliberation which the heads, or rather stomachs, of the 
jury can endure. The trial had unfortunately taken place upon 
a Saturday, and it became a serious question in what manner the 
refractory jurymen were to be dealt with. Mr. Baron Garrow 
proposed waiting till within a few minutes of twelve, and then 
discharging them. Mr. Justice Park, the senior judge, and a 
warm admirer of the times when refractory juries were carried 
round the country in a cart, would hear of no expedient of the 
kind. He said a judge was not bound to wait beyond a reason- 
able hour at night, nor to attend before a reasonable hour in the 
morning ; that Sunday was a dies non in law, and that a verdict 
must be delivered in the presence of the judge. He consequently 
declared his intention of waiting till what he deemed a reasonable 
hour, namely, about ten, and then informing the jury that, if they 
were not agreed, they must be locked up without fire or candle 
until a reasonable hour (about nine) on the Monday, by which 
time he trusted they would be unanimous. The effect of such an 
intimation was not put to the test, for Mr. St. John Long was 
found guilty about nine. We are sorry to be obliged to add, that 
the worthy chaplain's digestion has at length proved unequal to 
the double burthen imposed upon it, but the court of aldermen^ 
considering him a martyr to their cause, have very properly agreed 
to grant him an adequate pension for his services. 

The Inns of Court, another stronghold of good living, are 
threatened simultaneously from without and within. We make 
small account of the attack from without, led on as it is by Mr. 
Whittle Harvey,* but we earnestly deprecate all disaffection in the 
camp. It seems that the students, tantalized by the sight of the 
luxuries at the cross-table on the dais appropriated to the benchers, 
while they themselves are regaling on peas-soup and mutton, have 
appealed to some obsolete regulation limiting the benchers to one 
additional dish. Now, the benchers put a widely different con- 
struction on the rule, which, they say, entitles each member of 
their body to a dish — a construction savouring somewhat of the 

* See 7%e Law Magazine, vol. xi.p. 94, and vol. xii. p. 373. 
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bourne cabinet ife pleased to dehottiinkte reforms. No one ^ho 
knows anything of human nature will deiiy that it is of the last 
importance to a party to have a few noble or highly-distinguished 
houses^ where all its rank and beauty, wit, eloquence, accomplish- 
ment and agreeability may cOtigfegate ; where, above all, each 
young recruit of promise may be received on an apparent footing 
of equality, his feelings taken captive by kindness, or his vanity 
conciliated by flattery. Many a time has the successful debutant 
in parliament^ or the author just rising into note, repaired to 
Berkeley Square or Kensington with unsettled views and waver- 
ing expectations, fixed in nothing but to attach himself for a time 
to no party. He is received with that cordial welcome which, as 
the Rev. Sydney Smith very truly observes, warms more than 
dinner or wine :* he is presented to a host of literary^ social and 
political celebrities, with whom it has been for years his fondest 
ambition to be associated : it is gently insinuated that he may 
become an actual member of that brilliant circle by willing it, or 
his acquiescence is tacitly and imperceptibly assumed ; till, thrown 
off his guard in the intoxication of the moment, he finds or thinks 
himself irrecoverably committed, and suppressing any lurking in- 
clination towards Toryism, becomes deeply and definitively Whig. 
Far be it from us to say or insinuate that the hospitality of these 
noble houses is calculated with direct reference to an end ; for we 
believe both Lord Holland and Lord Lansdowne to be actuated 
by a real respect for intellectual excellence^ and a praiseworthy 
desire to raise it to that position in society which is its due. Our 
observation applies merely to the efi^edts, as to which, unless 
we are strangely misinformed, the head of the present cabinet 
agrees with ns. At leasts just before the breaking up of his 
former ministry in Nov. 1834, Lord Melbourne had announced 
an intention of giving a series of entertainments on very com- 
prehensive principles, with an especial view to proselytism ; and 
his most confidential secretary ran about everywhere to notify the 
hourly-expected advent of some unrivalled cases of Champagne. 
Lord Palmerston, again, is redeemed from the last extremity of 
political degradation by his cook. A distinguished member of 
the diplomatic body was lately overheard remarking to an Austrian 
nobleman — * C'est vraiy il est un peu ridicule, ce pauvre Cupidon 
— pas un peUf peuf-efre^^mais on dine fort bien chez luu' 

It were useless, however, to deny that a feeling near akin to 
self-reproach is at the bottom of these remarks. To our shame 
and sorrow be it spoken, the Tories have till very lately had little 

* Life of MackintoBh, voL ii. p. 503* Mr. Sydney Smitk is remarkable fur the 
quality he describes as wanting in Mackintosh; and to have passed a day at Combe 
Florey^ the paragon of parfonages, is an epoch in the life of any man. 
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desired the messenger to inform the deputation that it was a pre- 
cept of the Christian religion^ from which no earthly consideration 
would induce him to depart^ never to attend to business of any 
kind at dinner-time. The deputation went away lost in admira- 
tion at the piety of the commandant. 

The only original feature in Mr. Walker's instructions to travel- 
lers is what he terms ^ the basket-system ;' i, e, always to provide 
yourself with a basket of provisions at starting, to prevent the 
necessity of stopping and be prepared for accidents that may 
occur upon the way. Now, to our minds, one of the greatest 
pleasures in travelling is this very stopping which Mr. Walker is 
so anxious to avoid ; nothing being pleasanter in anticipation^ and 
nothing more agreeable when it comes, than an improvised dinner 
on the road ; without which, indeed, the monotony of a long day's 
journey through most countries of Europe would be intolerable. 
There is always, moreover, some amusement to be picked up at a 
table-d'hote ; but be sure to follow Count Charles de Mornay's 
practice whenever it is your fortune to dine at one. On such occa- 
sions he always instructs his valet to come in and sit down with the 
company, place himself at the top or bottom of the table, treat 
his master as a perfect stranger, and help him to the best of every 
thing. 

Another topic of great immediate interest discussed in the 
^ Original/ is the institution of clubs, which are gradually working 
as complete a revolution in the constitution of society as they 
have already effected in the architectural appearance of our 
streets. Superficial talkers fancy that the change in question is 
a fitting subject for regret, but we feel satisfied that they are 
wrong, and we are glad to find so sensible an observer as Mr. 
Walker agreeing with us. 

* One of the greatest and most important modern changes in so- 
ciety is the present system of clubs. The facilities of living have 
been wonderfully increased by them in many ways, whilst the expense 
has been greatly diminished. For a few pounds a year advantages 
are to be enjoyed which no fortunes except the most ample can pro- 
cure. T can best illustrate this by a particular instance. The only 
club I belong to is the Athenaeum, which consists of twelve hundred 
members, amongst whom are to be reckoned a large proportion of the 
most eminent persons in the land, in every line — civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical, peers spiritual and temporal (ninety-five noblemen 
and twelve bishops), commoners, men of the learned professions, 
those connected with science, the arts, and commerce, in all its 
principal branches, as well as the distinguished who do not belong 
to any particular class. Many of these- are to be met with every 
day living with the same freedom as in their own houses. For six 
guineas a year every member has the command of an excellent 

VOL. LV. NO. ox. .21 Vfatw^^ 
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York so constant a loser. His &ce was a sort of index to his faand^ 
and his friend Sir Thomas Ste]pney used to tell a story of seeing 
him lose a rubber of three hundred guineas (they were playing 
for twenty-five-guinea points besides the bet) by simply looking 
exceedingly blank on taking up his cards^ which encouraged his 
right hand adversary to finesse upon him in direct defiance of the 
odds. 

It is a fact worth recording, that the Travellers' Club originated 
in a suggestion of the late Lord Londonderry. He promoted it 
with a view to the accommodation of foreigners who^ when pro- 
perly recommended^ receive an invitation for the period of their 
stay. At most of the other clubs foreign ambassadors, and a 
limited number of other foreigners of distinction, are also admis- 
sible without contribution for the same period. The liberality 
of the Frankfort Cassino, where any member may introduce as 
many strangers as he pleases, could not be imitated in a metro- 
polis like London, without a sacrifice on the part of the contri- 
buting members greater than can reasonably be expected of them. 

Lord Byron, in one of his letters from Italy, mentions the 
' Alfred' as an agreeable evening lounge in his early days, when, 
he says, his schoolfellow Peel, and other clever people, were 
in the habit of coming there ; but the * Alfred' received its 
coup de grace from a well-known story (rather an indication 
than a cause. of its decline), to the effect, that Mr. Canning, 
whilst in the zenith of his fame, dropped in accidentally at a house- 
dinner of twelve or fourteen, stayed out the evening, and made him- 
self remarkably agreeable— without any one of the party suspecting 
who he was. The dignified clergy, who, with the higher class of 
lawyers, have now migrated to the * Athenaeum' and ^ University' 
clubs, formerly mustered in such force at the ' Alfred,^ that Lord 
Alvanley, on being asked in the bay window at ^ White's,' whether 
he was still a member, somewhat irreverently replied — 'Not ex- 
actly : I stood it as long as I could, but when the seventeenth bishop 
was proposed, I gave in. I really could not enter the place without 
being put in mind of my catechism.' Sober-minded people may 
be apt to think this formed the best possible reason for his lordship's 
remaining where he was. It is hardly necessary to say, that the 
presence of the bishops and judges is universally regarded as an 
unerring test of the high character of a club. 

Miss Berry's account of the manner in which ladies and gen- 
tlemen passed their time previously to the institution o/ clubs, con- 
firms our belief that the ladies have lost nothing by them : — 

* The taveros and coffee-houses supplied the place of the clubs 
we have since se^n established. Although no exclusive subscription 
belonged to any of these, we find by the account which CoUey Gibber 
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Raphael affairs — which are bad enough in all conscience, as tend- 
ing to establish the passive endurance of ungentlemanly conduct^ 
in consideration of active partizaiiship, as a principle — but to the 
manner in which the club has been vulgarised by recent infusions. 
Sheridan was black-balled three times by George Selwyn because 
his father had been upon the stage, and he only got in at last 
through a ruse of George the Fourth, (then Prince of Wales) 
who detained his adversary in conversation in the hall whilst the 
ballot was going on. What would George Selwyn say to some 
twenty or thirty of the names now upon the list ! The Edinburgh 
Review is pleased to add: * It (the Carlton) is no mere new club 
established for the social meeting of gentlemen generally pro- 
fessing the same opinions, like White's or Brookes'.'* As regards 
Brookes', our cotemporary is right. 

It would be strikingly unjust to Mr. Walker to pass over his 
political papers^ most of which have great merit ; and our testi- 
mony to this effect will be allowed to be unimpeachable, when we 
state, that on the whole, he inclines rather to the old school of 
Whiggery, so far as a man who thinks boldly and clearly for him- 
self can be fairly said to incline to any party. He begins by 
enumerating three principles of government — the democratic, the 
ochlocratic, and the oligarchic : — 

' By the democratic principle, I mean the principle of popular 
government fitly organized. By the ochlocratic principle, I mean 
the principle of mob-government, or government by too large 
masses. By the oligarchic principle, I mean the principle of exclu- 
sive government, or government by too few. The democratic 
principle is the fundamental principle of English government, and 
upon its effective operation depend the purity and vigour of the body 
politic. This principle has a tendency in two different directions, 
and constant watchfulness and skill are required to preserve it in 
its full force. Unless its application is varied as population increases, 
it becomes in practice either oligarchical or ochlocratical ; oligarchical, 
for instance, in the ancient corporations of thriving towns, and ochlo- 
cratical in increasing parishes with open vestries. The oligarchic 
principle tends to make those who attain power, tenacious, arbitrary, 
and corrupt ; those who wish for it, discontented and envious, and 
the rest fatally indifferent.. Hence our long-standing and fierce party 
struggles on questions of reform — hence the ochlocratic principle so 
slowly called into action, and hence the headlong consequences ; all 
of which evils would have been entirely prevented had the democratic 
principle been duly kept, or put in operation. 

* Ochlocracy {which is derived from two Greek xoords signifying mob- 
government) is the most inquisitorial^ dictatorial^ and disgusting of all 
governments, and its tendency is to despotism as a more tolerable form 

* Edinb. Bev^, No. 125, p. 171. ~~" 
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number of unofibnding individuals should be draigged before the pub- 
lic, and made a prey to uneasiness and privation for the mere purpose 
.of gratifying malignity and prying curiosity. In something the same 
spirit was the attempt to make public the names of all fund-holders 
above a certain amount ; and as a specimen of arbitrary feeling, there 
cannot be a better than the proposal to break in upon the sanctity of 
a private dwelling with " a vigour beyond the law." * 

The subject of ' the thorough organization of self-government/ 
which Mr. Walker proposes as a panacea for all the evils of the 
State, is pursued through several Numbers^ so that the full de-- 
velopment of the theory would reauire a much larger space than 
we can afibrd. Suffice it» therefore^ to say, that the principle 
maintained by him is that to which M. Tocquevilloi in his ad** 
mirable work on the institutions of the United States,* attributes 
the greater part of the good he discovers in them, as well as that 
M'hich the great German jurist, von Savigny, is anxious to preserve 
as the best guarantee for patriotism. f But perhaps we shall best 
convey some slight notion of its nature by stating that it is espe- 
cially opposed to the centralization principle, the tendency of 
which, as we Understand it, is to neutralize and eventually destroy 
all local or provincial power and influence of any kind enjoyed in 
right of station or property — (unpaid magistrates are particularly 
obnoxious to it) — and vest the entire adtninistration, local as well 
as general, in regular government functionaries or boards of salaried 
commissioners with their subordinates. There may be instances 
in which centralization is necessaryi but against the unchecked 
extension of the principle Mr. Walker earnestly protests :-^ 

' There are two vices inherent in the centralization principle, which 
are quite sufficient to render it odious to all true Englishmen. In 
the first place* it must necessarily create a tribe of subordinate traders 
in government* who, with whatever English ftteiingb they might set 
out| must from the nature of things, they or their successors, become 
arbitrary, vexatious, and selfish. In the second place, as it would 
deprive the citizens of the invigorating moral exercise of managing 
their common affairs, it would soon justly expose theni to the reproach 
of that Roman emperor, who, to certain Gredan deputies claiming for 
their country a restoration of political privileges, made this bitter 
answer, " The Greeks have forgotten how to be free/* Freedom, like 
health, can only be preserved by exercise, and that eseerdse becomes 
more necessary as a nation becomes more rich. The inevitable ten* 
dency of the centralization principle, like the oehlocVatic, though 
more insidiously, is to despotism. The first is the favourite of those 

who call themselves Liberals, and the last of the Radicals.' 
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our increasing wealth, which should prove a blessing, will only hasten 
our ruin.* 

We shall conclude with a sentiment in perfect harmony and 
exact unison with our own : — 

' I like comfortable generous times. I loathe the base, malignant, 
destroying spirit now in the ascendant, chilling and poisoning as it 
works ; and I would fain see the present age of calculation and eco- 
nomy pass away, to be succeeded by a glorious one of high-minded 
morals. To inspirit the rich , to enrich the industrious, and to ensure 
a sound and brilliant prosperity, what this great country wants, is 
not a sour system of paring and pulling down, but a statesman-like 
infusion of the splendour and energies of war into the conduct of 
peace — the same prompt and liberal application of means to ends — 
the same excitements to action — the same encouragements to those 
who serve their country.* 

Mr. Walker has discontinued his labours during a brief interval^ 
but he promises to resume them within a month or two^ and we 
shall then be most happy to renew our acquaintance with the 
* Original.' We now take leave of him with the sincerest feelings 
of respect. 



Art. VIII. — Dramas. By Joanna Baillie. 3 vols. 8vo. London. 

1836. 

npHE name of Joanna Baillie commands attention from all true 
-"- lovers of dramatic poetry. No female, we assert without 
scruple, has ever struck at once into so high a vein of poetry, or 
obtained so much success in the noblest and most consummate 
branch of poetic composition — the tragic drama. We are not old 
enough to remember the sensation caused by the first anonymous 
appearance of the ' Plays on the Passions^* but we have often 
heard it described; the curiosity excited in the literary circle^ 
which was then much more narrow and concentrated than at 
present ; the incredulity, with which the first rumour that these 
vigorous and original compositions came from a female hand, was 
received ; and the astonishment, when, after all the ladies who then 
enjoyed any literary celebrity had been tried and found totally 
wanting in the splendid faculties developed in those dramas, they 
were acknowledged by a gentle, quiet, and retiring young woman^ 
whose most intimate friends, we believe, bad never suspected her 
extraordinary powers. 

There may have been some national pride, and some personal 
feeling of regard in the high-toned praise awarded to the ^ bold 
enchantress ' in one of Sir Walter Scott's earlier poems : — 

• Till Avon's swans — ^^vhile rung the grove 

With Montfort'fli hate, and Basil's love !— 
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from the romantic interest of thestory, atid th(s opportunity for fine 
acting in the part of Lady Randolph^ maintains its place on the 
stage. The rest, monotonous alike in plot^ in character, in lan- 
guage^ in versification, are perhaps best known by Sheridan's hu- 
morous satire in the Critic, which is no less true than it is comic. 

From this thraldom English dramatic poetry was at once eman* 
cipated, and by a young and meek woman. It cannot be denied 
that, notwithstanding her manly tone of originality both in thought 
and expression, the influence of her sex is still manifest in the 
works of Miss Baillie. Her range, both of events, and of the pas- 
sions which she exhibits in their fiercer workings, is in some degree 
limited; and no female writer ever submitted to these natural 
restrictions with so much dignity and grace as Joanna Baillie. 
There is none of that artificial prudery and delicacy which is ever 
watching itself lest it should be betrayed into indecorous warmth, 
lest passion should break through the rigid boundaries of propriety : 
it is the inborn and native modesty of a pure mind, too virtuous 
to condescend to the display of virtue, too inwardly sensitive of 
the becoming to parade any studied and fastidious nicety. Through* 
out Miss Baillie's writings there is the constant charm of a sim^- 
plicity of character which disdains to strain after efifect. This 
straining, we are almost ungallant enough to say, is the common 
fault of female vvriters. She never labours to produce stronger 
emotion than naturally arises out of the incicjent; her tender- 
ness (and in the expression of the softer affections she is often a 
consummate mistress) never degenerates into sentimentality ; her 
playfulness — the innocent and cheerful coquetry with which she 
delights in enlivening her younger female characters — is easy and 
unstudied; her morsd sentiments* arise naturally out of her situa* 
tions ; these are never pompously enunciated^ as though they were 
philosophical discoveries : always on the side of virtue, she does 
not think it necessary to lecture upon it. She lays out all her 
strength in being a powerful and pleasing dramatist, but never 
ventures out of her own province. Even her religion is in the 
same quiet and harmonious tone — the motive is always in its place 
— and the feeling, when it necessarily finds its way into the lan- 
guage, is as easy and unafiected as the rest ; it has the force and 
authority of peilfect sincerity; it is more impressive, because it 
makes no display. 

Stilly highly as this kind of native feminine sense of propriety 
enhances, in some respects, our admiration of Miss Baillie's 
works, it confines her within a narrower sphere of poetic con- 
ception • She cannot — it is contrary to her nature — assert per* 
feet freedom in ranging through all the infinite varieties of human 
nature, which form the great and inexhaustible treasure-house 
for tragic poetry. There are some of its darker and more retired, 
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has been no doubt the overpowering temptation to the authoress, 
and may be admitted as ample justification to tlie reader, 
for the frequent recurrence of the same sort of interest. We 
mention the fact merely in illustration of our position as to the 
somewhat limited means of agitating and harrowing the mind, at 
the command even of so great a female writer as Miss Baillie. 
There are two points, however, which must be remembered in the 
course of these observations. We are comparing Miss Baillie — when 
we speak of the wider range of character and incident, the greater 
freedom and boldness with which every phase of tmman life is 
exhibited, the fearless energy, the unshrinking fidelity, with which 
every fierce and tumultuous emotion, which thrills and rends the 
heart of man, is exhibited, the infinite diversity with which every 
scene of many-coloured life is drawn— with Shakspeare and the 
school of Shakspeare. Miss Baillie's plays were indeed written 
before the admiration of these latter splendid writers, which has 
operated so powerfully on most of the other successful dramatists of 
the present day^ had been revived ; there are no indications in her 
writings of familiarity with the works of Massinger, Ford, or 
Fletcher. It is only as contrasted with this inimitable race of 
Poets that we find some want of variety in her conceptions, of 
copiousness in her language — we must add^ as no less certain in- 
dications of a female hand, with all the force and picturesqueness 
of her style, occasionally the most whimsical inaccuracy, and any- 
thing rather than the correctness of a well-educated scholar. 

But there is another coc^ideration, which we must never lose 
sight of in estimating the powers and the fulness of Miss 
Baillie's imagination : she has almost always trusted entirely to 
her own invention for the conception both of her plot and of 
her characters. Except Constantine Palaeologus, we do not 
remember any one of her plays which she has founded upon 
history; nor has she, like our old dramatists, or even the 
prince of our dramatists, freely laid under contribution the novel, 
the poem, the chronicler, the older play, whatever could furnish a 
background ready sketched out for the introduction of their own 
groupes of figures. No dramatist has borrowed so little : we do 
not presume to venture within the sanctuary of her study, but few 
writers could be proved out of their own works to have read so 
little as Miss Baillie. In short, the wonder is not that a female, 
and a female placed aloof by her own virtues and her position of 
life from the misfortunes, the miseries, the follies, the vices, which 
sometimes unhappily and fatally familiarize her sex with the more 
stirring varieties of human life, which occasionally give even them 
a melancholy acquaintance with, if not an experience of^ the work- 
ings and the effects of the most violent passions-^the marvellous 
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ficient in that varied and vivid incident which alone commands 
the attention of a vast and crowded theatre. It consists in the 
development of one character under the influence of a passion^ 
however described with tremendous force, yet the most repulsive, 
the most remote from our common sympathies, to which human 
nature is subject. We incline to the opinion, that in the original 
design of the Plays on the Passions, Miss Baillie put unnecessary 
trammels on her own genius ; instead of surrendering herself to 
that free and unbounded inspiration which seizes every event as it 
unfolds itself, and all the mingling and crossing and conflicting 
of various motives and feelings, which form the reality of life, she 
set herself as it were a task. Her master passion, in Pope's words, 
* Like Aaron's serpent swallowed up the rest.' 

It thus gave a kind of monotony to the whole design, which was 
especially the case in the delineation of the most unamiable of all 
human feelings. De Montfort was the one dark figure on the wide 
canvass ; instinct, indeed, with all the sombre grandeur of Spagnolet, 
but still insufficient to occupy or to give life to the whole space. 
The noble Lady Jane is described rather than set in action ; when 
she speaks, she speaks most nobly, but she has little to do with 
the plot ; the supposed pretensions of Rezenvelt to her hand goad 
the moody mind of De Montfort to more furious madness, but 
still she stands aloof, as it were, in her dignity, from the general 
business of the scene. We have always thought that, if we could 
select our own performers and our own audience, Basil might 
be made one of the most delightful of scenic exhibitions. We 
must, however, previously imbue a whole company of profes- 
sional performers with that high refinement, that gentlemanly 
bearing, scarcely ever attained in perfection in our day but by the 
Kemble family ; or we must impart the ease and practised powers 
of representation, possessed only by professional actors, to some 
of our distinguished amateurs. Above all, we must command an 
aristocratical audience — our readers will do us the justice to sup- 
pose that we do not mean the vulgar aristocracy of birth or wealth — 
but that of high and cultivated minds, of feelings open to all noble 
and generous sentiments, and keenly alive to the subtlest workings 
of delicacy and honour. For the whole conception, the language 
itself of Basil is too highly toned, too chivalrous, too finely ro- 
mantic to catch the popular ear in a modern theatre ; the least 
coarseness in the execution would mar its effect on the more refined 
part of the audience, while the touches would be too soft and 
evanescent to fix the attention of those who demand stronger ex- 
citement. The total absence of noise, and bustle, and effect, 
would disappoint all who are of less imaginative, more imperfectly 
cultivated temperament^ and who indeed would have the best ex- 
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utter desolation, that 'where lie had garnered up his heart,' he 
should be robbed of his one hoarded treasure, Desdemona's love ; 
— it is revenge against her, not hatred against Cassio, which is the 
predominant, the absorbing feeling, and prepares us for the har- 
rowing catastrophe. On the other hand, Leoiites, in the Winter's 
Tale, ill whom jealousy lies, as it were, in the constitutional tem- 
perauient, is no doubt somewhat dignified to our imagination by 
his kingly rank . But Leontes is not made the hero of a tragedy. 
Had he murdered Hermione with liis own hand, the effect upon 
the mind would have been revolting rather than territic. So 
Romiero, who is determined to find his wife dishonoured, and, 
when one cause of suspicion is removed, instantly grasps at an- 
other, awakens no generous sympathy ; he wonld be detestable 
if he were not despicable ; the skill and vigour of the authoress 
have been lavished in vain, in the attempt to dignify the character, 
or to reconcile the mind to the fatiil catastrophe. We have not 
been wrought up to murder-pitch — the scene of bloodshed finds 
us cold and passive. 

We pass on with eager haste to Heiiriquez, a work of a far 
higher order, it is equally happy in conception and in execution. 
In the enthralling interest of the plot, and the skilful development 
of character and of action, it surpasses all Miss Baillie's earlier 
and perhaps more poetic dramas. Henriquez turns also upon 
the passion of jealousy, but it is jealousy forced by strong and 
pregnant circumstances upon a generous and confiding spirit, 
Henriquez at first rejects with scornful disdain the imputation on 
the honour of his wife, and thus enlists in his favour all those 
emotions of compassion and sympathy which we refuse to the man 
of a suspicious temper. In the Jealous disposition there is a want 
of self-respect, and where that is wanting no one commands the 
respect of others. Henriquez commands and receives both. The 
first act of this tragedy is occupied in the gradual working up of 
Henriquez to this passion so foreign to his nature, and perhaps 
for that very reason, when once excited, becoming a temporary, 
an uncontrollable madness. 

Henriquez, the favourite general of the King Alonzo, is re- 
turning ill triumph from the Moors into the bosom of his family. 
He is met, as it were, on the threshold of his castle by suspi- 
cious circumstances, which he dismisses with contempt. Gra- 
dually they thicken and darken around him. He titids, at length, 
that the object of all that suspicion, his dearest friend Don Juen, 
whom he, supposed from his own letter to be athis ' own northern 
seat,' at a considerable distance, is to be at nightfall at a 'private 
door to the grove.' In his paroxysm he fiercely exclaims — 
' Night falls on some who never see the morn,' 

VOL. Lv. NO. ex. 2 K There 
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crimes of Pelops, the Thyestean banquets, devote the whole Argive 
house^ till its extinction in Orestes, to guilt and ruin. CEdipus 
stands alone ; but independent of the solemn moral announced 
by the poet himself, that the wisest of mankind may be the mpst 
miserable, 

*0c rd kKeIv' aivifjia'f jjBri, koI Kp&riffroQ ^v &vifjp, 
Eic h(fov ttkbiiitva SutnJQ ^vfuftopac k\ri\v9tv — 

we must always remember that the CEdipus Coloneus was a part 
of that great trilogy. The magnificent close of that play (if we re- 
member right, M. Schlegel himself alludes to it) may be consi- 
dered as a kind of tardy vindication of the Divine justice. The 
blind old man has a summons from the world by a special mes- 
senger from the Gods — and the mysterious wonder which attaches 
to his departure not merely heightens the general tragic effect of 
his history, but is a kind of promise of splendid retribution for 
his awful fate. We hope to renew this controversy on some 
future opportunity, but we have digressed/we hardly know where, 
from Miss Baillie and her Henriquez, 

At the opening of the second Act the dreadful deed has been 
perpetrated : — 

' Enter Henriqubz mih a sword in his hand^ which he lays on the table 

in the light, shrinking back as he looks at it. 

Hen. The blood ! — this blood ! — his blood ! — O dismal change ! 
When rose the sun of this sad day, how gladly 
Would I have shed mine own to have saved one drop 
Of what was then so dear ! (Pushing it into the shade,) Be from 

ipy sight. 
It wrings my heart ; and yet so black a stream, 
So base, so treacherous, did never stain 
The sword of holy justice. (After sitting down, and gazing some time 

on the ground) 
This is a pause of rest from the first act, 
The needful act, of righteous retribution. 
Oh ! is it rest ? The souls that fell from light 
Into the dark profound, cut off from bliss. 

Had rest like this. (Pressing his temples tightli^ with both hands,) 
How furiously these burning temples throb ! 
Be still ! be still ! there's more behind to do ; ' 
But no more blood : I will not shed her blood. 
(Knocking at the door.) Who's there ? 

Voice. — Are you awake, my Lord ? 

Hen. What dost thou want ? 

Voice (without). — The banquet is prepared, the guests assembled,* 
Your grooms are waiting, and your vestments ready. 
Will you not please, my Lord, to let them enter ? 

Hen. (to himself)* The guests assembled!' Vile bewildering dream? 
I had forgot all this. I must appear. 

2 K 2 Voice 
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I thought not thou would*st e*er have looVd on me 
As thou hast done, with such an eye of sternness. 
Alas ! and hadst thou nothing dear on earth 
But him whom thou hast lost ? 

Hen. I had, I had ! Thy love was true and virtuous. 
And so it is : thy hand upon my breast. {Pressing her hand, which 

she has laid vpon his breast) 
I feel it — O how dear ! (Is about to kiss it^ hut casts it from him.) 

It must not be ! 
Would thou wert false ! Would grinding contumely 
Had bow'd me to the earth-— worn from my mind 
The very sense and nature of a man ! 
Faithful to me ! Go, loose thee from my side ; 
Thy faithfulness is agony ineffable. 
It makes me more accursed. Cling not to me : 
To taste the slightest feeling of thy love 
Were base — were monstrous now. — Follow me not ! 
The ecstasy of misery spurns all pity. {Ejnt.y 

Mencia, the sister^ had rejected for the high and wealthy Don 
Juen a youth of her own originally rather lowly condition^ to 
whom she was in reality attached. She had an interview with 
him in the first act, and, as he is still lingering about the castle, 
she fears that his mysterious appearance may designate him as 
the murderer. He is in fact seized ; and Carlos, another friend, 
searching for Henriquez to communicate the intelligence, finds 
him prostrate in the crypt of his domestic chapel aver the grave 
of Juen :— 

* Carlos: Henriquez I hear'st thou not, noble Henriquez ?: 
Nay, nay ! rise from the earth : such frantic grief , 
Doth not become a man, and least of all 
A man whose firm endurance of misfortune 
Has hitherto so graced his noble worth. 
Givest thou no answer but these heavy groans ? 
Thou canst not from the tomb recall the dead ; 
But rouse thy spirit to revenge his death. 

Hen. (raising his head,) What saidst thou ? 

Carlos. Quit this dismal bed of death, 
And rouse thee X6 revenge thy murder'd friend. 

Hen. He is revenged ; Heaven deals with guilt so monstrous : 
The hand of man is nothing. 

Carlos. Ay, but the hand of man shall add its mite. 

{Taking hold of his hand to raise him,) 
Up from the earth ! I 've found the murderer. 

Hen. {springing upjiercelyy and seizing him by the throat,) Lay'st 

thou "thy hand on me ! What is or is not, 
The God of heaven doth know, and he alone. 
Barest thou with mortal breath bestow that name. 

To the dishonour of a; noble house, 

On one of ancient princely lineage born ? CI»k^\*^s^* 
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Hen. When honoured lately by your princely preiencei 
You gave to me this ring, with wordi of favour ; 
And said if I should e'er, by fortune pre8S*d| 
Return the same to you, whatever grace 
I then might ask should be conceded to me« {Giving the rinp.) 
Receive your royal token : my request 
Is that you swear upon my sword to grant 

This boon which I shall beg. {Holda out his iword to the KlVQt who 
lays hi» hand on it) 

Kino. This sword, this honour*d blade* I know it well* 
Which thou in battle from the princely Moor 
So valiantly didst win : why should I shrink 
From any oath that shall be sworn on this f 
I swear, by the firm honour of a soldier, 
To grant thy boon, whatever it may be. 
Declare it then, Henriquez. {A pause.) 

Thou art pale 
And silent too : I wait upon thy words. 

Hbn. My breath forsook me, 'Tis a passing weakness ; 
I have power now.— There is a criminal, 
Whose guilt before your Highness in due form 
Shall shortly be attested ; and my boon 
Is, that your Highness will not pardon him, 
However strongly you may be inclined 
To royal clemency, — however strongly 
Entreated so to do. 

Kino. This much amazes me. Ever till now, 
Thou 'st been inclined to mercy, not to blood* 

Hen. Vea ; but this criminal, with fclfisb crualty» 

With black ingratitude, with base disloyalty 

To all that sacred is in virtuous ties, 

Knitting man's heart to man ■ ■■■■ W hat shall I say ? 

I have no room to breathe. ^Tearing open his douUet wth violmce.) 

He. had a friendt 

Ingenuous, faithful, generous, and noble : 

Even but to look on him had been full warraiiti 

Against the accusing tongue of man or angel, 

To all the world beside, — and yet he slew him, 

A friend whose fostering love had been the stay, 

The guide, the solace of his wayward youth,"— 

Love steady, tried, unwearied,— yet beslew bim» 

A friend, who in his best devoted thoughts, 

His happiness on earth, his bliss in heaven, 

Intwined his image, and could nought devise 

Of separate good, — and yet he basely slew him ; 

Rush'd on him like a ruffian in the dark. 

And thrust him forth from life, from light, from nature, 

Unwitting, unprepared for the awful change 

Peath 
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Of some brave officers whose worthy services 
Deserve promotion : let them, for my sake, 
Find favour with your Grace. This is my suit. 

King. It shall be done. Oh that a suit of mine 
Could, in return, move thine ol)durate bosom ! 

Hen. What is't, my gracious Master ? 

Kino. If I have been to thee a gracious Master, 
Be thou a gracious Liegeman, and restore — 
Restore to me that honour of my reign, 
That pride, and fence, and bulwark of my land, — 
Restore to me again my gallant General, 
Henriquez d'Altavera. 

Hen.* Alphonso of Castile, I*ve serv*d thee long, — 
Yea, though I say it, I have served thee bravely. 
Have I from fire, or flood, or havoc shrunk ? 
What battle have I lost, what town abandoned. 
That now I may not, like a noble Spaniard, 
My earthly station quit, from insult spared ? 
I've owed you service as my rightful King ; 
I've owed you service as my gracious Master: 
But not for man on earth, nor saint in heaven, 
Woiild I submit a loathed life to live. 
After the horrid deed that I have done. 

Friar {laying his hand gently on Henriquez). My son, my son 
where is the Christian meekness 
Which, at the Throne of Grace, some moments since, 
Thou didst devoutly pray for ? 

Hen. Father, I am reproved : my mortal frailty 
Was smother'd, not extinct. {Turning to the I(ing.) 
I will not, standing on this awful verge. 
To mortal greatness bend, else on my knees 
I'd crave forgiveness of this new offence {laying hU hand sorrowfully 

on his breast) : 
An unrein'd mind, offending to the last. {The Kino ruaAer into his 
arms and embraces him; then tuiiis otoay, retiring to the 
bottom of the stage, to conceal strong^emotim^y'^jtQl. i., pp. 
368-366. • 

And Henriquez expiates his crime on the scaffold. 

If the general effect of the Separation is not even more powerful 
than that of Henriquez, as we are disposed to think, the opening 
is unquestionably of more thrilling and commanding interest. 
The wife of Count Garcio is residing in an ancient castle, which, 
although the 'goodliest' of all his ample possessions, the Count 
himself has always avoided with inexplicable aversion. The 
Countess has been driven to take up her abode there during the 
absence of her lord in the wars, by the destruction of their usual 
residence in an earthquake. The opening of the play shows the 
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I've seen so dearly moved ; who in my arms. 

Who in my heart hath lived — No! let dark priests^ 

From the wild fancies of a dying man, 

Accuse him as they will, Til not believe it. 

{After another pause.) Would in this better faith my mind had 

strength 
To hold itself unshaken ! Doubt is misery. 
ril go to him myself, and tell my wretchedness. 
O ! if his kindling eye with generous ire 
Repel the charge ; — if his blest voice deny it, 
Though one raised from the dead swore to its truth, 
I'll not believe it. 

Enter Sophbra, 
AVhat brings thee here again ? Did I not charge thee 
To go to bed ? 

Sophbra. And go I did intend. 
But in my chamber, half prepared for rest. 
Opening the drawer of an ancient cabinet 

To lay some baubles by, I found within 

C0UNTB88. What hast thou found ? 
Sophbra. Have I not heard you say, that shortly after 
Your marriage with the Count, from your apartment, 
A picture of your brother, clad in mail, 
A strong resemblance, over which your tears 
Had oft been shed, was stolen away ? 
CouNTBss. Thou hast. 

How it was stolen, for value it had none 
For any but myself, I often wonder 'd. 
Thou hast not found it ? 
Sophbra. See ! this I have found. (Giuing her a picture, which 

she seizes eagerly,) 
Countess. Indeed, indeed it is ! (^After gazing mournfully on it,) 
Retire, I pray thee, nor, till morning break, 
Return again, for I must be alone. [^Ejoit Sophbra.] 

(After gazing again on the picture) 
Alas ! that lip, that eye, that arching brow ; 
That thoughtful look which I have often marked, 
So like my noble father I {Kissing it,) 
This for his dear, dear sake, and this for thine : 
Ye sleep i' the dust together. — 
Alas ! how sweetly mantled thus thy cheek 
At sight of those thou lovedstl — What things have been. 
What hours, what years of trouble have gone by, 
Since thus in happy careless youth thou wert 

Dearest and nearest to my simple heart. (Kisses it again and presses 
it to her breast, while Garcio, toho has entered behind by a 
concealed door at the bottom of the stage, comes silently upon 
her, and she utters a scream of surprise.) 
Garci o. This is thy rest, then, and the quiet sleep 

That 
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That should restore tliy health : thou givest those hours 

To the caressing of a minion's image 

Which to a faithful husband are denied. 

Oh, oh ! they but on morning vapour tread. 

Who ground their happiness on woman's faith. 

Some reptile too ! (Stamping on the ground.') A pahiy, worthies 
minion ! 
CouKTEss. Ha ! was it jealousy so much diaturb'd thee? 

If this be so, we shall be happy still. 

The love I bear the dead, dear though it be, 

Surely does thee no wrong. 

Garcio. No, artful woman ! give it to my hand. ^Snatching at 
the picture,) 

That is the image of a living gallant. 

Countess. O would it were ! {Gives it to him, and key starting 
as he looks upon ity staggers back some ptices^ till he is ar- 
rested by the pillar of the bedy again^ which he leans in a kid 
of stupor y letting the picture faU from his hands.) 

Merciful God ! he's guilty I — am I thus ? 

Heaven lend me strength ! I'll be in doubt no longer. (Jhummguf 
to him, and clasping her hands together.) 

Garcio, a fearful thing is in my mind. 

And curse me not that I have harbour'd it. 

If that it be not so. — The wretched Baldwin, 

Upon his deathbed, in his frenzied ravings. 

Accused thee as the murderer of my brother : 

O pardon me that such a monstrous tale 

Had any power to move me ! — Look upon me I 

Say that thou didst it not, and TU l)elieve thee. (A pause.) 

Thou dost not speak. What fearful look is that ? 

That blanching cheek I that quivering lip ! — O horrible! (^Calchinn 
hold of his clothes.) 

Open thy lips ! relieve me from this misery ! 

Say that thou didst not do it. (He rernains silent^ making a rueful 
motion of the head.) 

O God! thou didst, thou didst! (Holds vp her hands to heaven in 
despair, and then, recoiling from him to a distant part of the 
chamber, stands gazing on him with horror. Garcio, after 
great agitation, begins to approach her irresolutely.) 

Tve shared thy love, been in thy bosom cherish'd, 

But come not near me ! touch me not ! the earth 

Yawning beneath my feet will shelter me 

From thine accursed hand.' 

Miss Baillie, by this bold and perilous situation, had involved 

herself in very considera])le difliculty. Slie had to mitigate our 

horror and detestation towards Garcio — the murderer! The luis- 

f\ of the countess must still be an object of interest. T lie 

•^d judiciously thrown into Garcio's character, on his 

lirst 
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first appearance^ an uncommon tenderness of parental feeling; 
still the crime must be accounted for in such a manner^ as neither 
to palliate it so much as to diminish the terror of the scene^ or 
to make the stern resolution adopted by the countess unjustifiable 
or unnatural — nor on the other hand to deprive Garcio of all claims 
on our compassion, to abandon him to unreserved abhorrence. 
She has extricated herself with considerable ingenuity and skill 
from this embarrassing position. Garcio thus proceeds to describe 
the motive and the execution of his crime : — 

• Garcio. Thou know'st too well with what fierce pride Ulrico 
Refused, on thy behalf, my suit of love : 
Deeming a soldier, though of noble birth, 
£ven his own blood, possessing but his arms 
And some slight wreaths of fame, a match unmeet 
For one whom lords of princely territory 
Did strive to gain : — and here, indeed, I own 
He rightly deem'd ; my suit was most presumptuous. 

CouNT£ss. Well, pass this o'er ; — I know with too much pride 
He did oppose thy suit. 

Garcio. That night ! It was in dreary, dull November, 
When, at the close of day, with faithful Baldwin, 
I reach'd this castle with the vain intent 
To make a last attempt to mpve his pity. 
I made it, and I fail'd. With much contempt 
And aggravating passion, he dismiss'd me 
To the dark night. 

Countess. You left him then ? You left him ? 

Garcio. O yes ! I left him. In my swelling breast 
My proud blood boiFd. Through the wild wood' I took 
My darkling way. A violent storm arose ; 
The black dense clouds pour*d down their torrents on me ; 
The roaring winds aloft with the vex'd trees 
Held strong contention, whilst my buffeted breast 
The crashing tangled boughs and torn-up shrubs 
Vainly opposed. Cross lay the wildering paths. 
I miss'd the road ; and after many turnings. 
Seeing between the trees a steady light 
As from a window gleam, I hastened to it. 
It was a lower window, and within, 
The lighted chamber show*d me but too well 
We had unwittingly a circuit made 
Back to the very walls from whence we came. 

Countess. Ah, fated, fatal error ! most perverse ! 

Garcio. But, oh ! what feelings, think'st thou, rose within me ? 
What thoughts, what urging thoughts, what keen suggestions 
Crowded upon me like a band of fiends. 
When, on a nearer vieWy within the chamber, 
Upon an open couch, alone and sleeping, 
I saw Ulrico ? Countess. 
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Still some remkini of lo?e for one so guilty? 
Thou wilt not then, in otter dete8tati(Hi, 
Heap curses on my head. 

CouNTBss. Guilty as thou hast been, I cannot curse thee. 
O no ! ril nightly from my cloister'd cell 
Send up to pitying Heaven my prayers for thee. 

Gargio. Thy cloister'd cell ! What mean those threatening words ? 

CouNTKss. Garcio, we must part. 

Gar CIO. No ; never ! Any punishment but this ! 
We shall not part. 

Countess. We must, we must ! 'T were monstrous, 't were unholy 
Longer to live with thee. 

Garcio. No, Margaret, no ! Think'st thou I will indeed 
Submit to this, even cursed as I am? 
No ; were I black as heirs black fiends, and thou 
Pure as celestial spirits (and so thou art), 
Still thou art mine ; my sworn, my wedded love. 
And still as such I hold thee. 

Countess. Heaven bids us part : yea, Nature bids us part. 

Garcio. Heaven bids us part 1 Then let it send its lightning 
To strike me from thy side. Let yawning earth, 
Opening beneath my feet, divide us. Then, 
And not till then, will I from thee be sever'd. 

Countess. Let go thy terrible grasp : thou wouldst not 0*er me 
A dreaded tyrant rule ? Beneath thy power 
Thou mayst indeed retain me, crushed, degraded. 
Watching in secret horror every glance 
Of thy perturbed eye, like a quelPd slave. 
If this suffice thee ; but all ties of love — 
All sympathy between us now is broken 
And lost for ever. 

Garcio. And canst thou be so ruthless ? No, thou canst not ! 
Let Heaven in its just vengeance deal with me ! 
Let pain, remorse, disease, and every ill 
Here in this world of nature be my portion ! 
And in the world of spirits too well I know 
The murderer*8 doom abides me. 
Is this too little for thy cruelty ? 
No ; by the living God ! on my curst bead 
Li^ht every ill but this ! We shall not part. 

Countess. Let go thy desperate hold, thou desperate man! 
Thou dost constrain me to an oath as dreadful ; 
And by that awful name ' 

Garcio. Forbear, forbear ! 

Then it must be ; there is no mitigation. 

(Throws himself on the ground^ uttering a deep groan, when 
RovANi and Sophera burst in upon them from opposite 
sides.) 

RoVANI 
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' Countess. O think not so ! he shall be taught to' love thee — 
He shall be taught talisp th]r name, and raise 
His little hands to Heaven for blessings on thee 
As one most dear, though absent. 

Garcio. I do believe that thou wilt teach him so. 
I know that in my lonely state of penitence, 
Sever M from earthly bliss, I to thy mind 
Shall be like one whom death hath puriBed. 

that, indeed, or death, or any sufferings 
By earthly frame or frameless spirit endured, 
Could give me such a nature as again 

Might be with thine united ! ' 

« « « « » 

• Countess. And wilt thou then a houseless wandVer be ? 
Shall I, in warm robe wrapp'd, by winter fire 
List to the pelting blast, and think the while 
Of thy unsheltered head ? — 

Or eat my bread in peace, and think that Garcio — 
Reduce me not to such keen misery ! 

{Bursting inlq an agony of tears, ) 

Garcio. And dost thou still feel so much pity for me t 
Retain I yet some portion of thy love ? 
O, if I do — I am not yet abandoned 
To utter reprobation. (Falling at her feet, and embracing Iter knees.) 

Margaret! wife ! 
May I still call thee by that name so dear ? 

Countess (disentangling herself from his holdj and removing to 

some distance,) 
O, leave me, leave me ! for Heaven's mercy leave me ! 

Garcio (following her, and bending one knee to the ground.) 
Margaret, beloved wife ! keenly beloved I " . . 

Countess. Oh, move me not ! forbear, forbear in pity ! . 
Fearful, and horrible, and dear thou art ! 
Both heaven and hell are in thee ! Leave me then, — 
Leave me to do that which is right and holy. 

Garcio. Yes, what is right and holy thou shalt do ; 
Stain'd as 1 am with bkx)d — with kindred blood — 
How could I live with thee ? O do not think 

1 basely seek to move thee from thy purpose, , 
O, no ! Farewell, most dear and honourd Margaret ; 
Yet, ere I go, couldst thou without abhorrence — (Pauses,) 

Countess. What wouldst thou, Garck)? 

Garcio. If but that hand beloved were to my lips 
Once more in parting press'd, methinks I'd go 
With lightened misery. Alas ! thou canst not ! 
Thou canst not to such guilt 

Countess. I c^n ! I will ! 

And Heaven in mercy pardon me this sin, 
If sin it be.' — vol. ii.'pp, 70-73. 

VOL, LV. NO. ex. 2 L We 
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;ed to the last extremity — the breach is already made — the con*' 

»re are pouring in over the body of the commander^ Rovani^ 

Fen the hermit breaks forth^ slays Tortona, and is himself mor- 

\y wounded. He dies at the feet of his wife — Garcio, her 

Iband^ her deliverer. 

We have dwelt almost exclusively on these two dramas, consi-. 

jring them as by far the best in the collection. But we are by 

means blind to the merit ofsome of the smaller pieces. Among 

16, we think that we have been most delighted with ' The 

'hantom/ from which however mc must refrain from making 

extracts : we would not mar a ghost-story for the world ; and 

lis is certainly one of the most striking of ghost-stories, cast 

rith great skill into the form of a short drama. The Provost of 

llasgow, however, and his lovely, patient, and gentle daughter, 

iiist receive our tribute of admiration. The rhantom might 

lake a very pretty pendant to the graceful little drama on Hope, 

in the former series. One of the prose plays, 'The Homicide/ 

^ abounds in Stirling incident, and effective situation ; it would tell, 

we should conceive, upon the stage. 

Miss Baillie, with smgular modesty, intimates that it was her 
intention not to have published these dramas during her lifetime, 
but ' that after her death they should have been offered to some of 
the smaller theatres of our metropolis, and thereby have a chance, 
at least, of being produced to the public with the advantages of 
action and scenic decoration, which naturally belong to dramatic 
representations.' Surely Miss Baillie's maid, like Lydia Lan- 
guish's, must have torn out of a certain good old book rather 
beyond the chapter upon ^ proper pride.' We protest in the 
strongest terms against this derogation from the dignity of genuine 
tragedy. We trust that the larger theatres will assert their supe- 
rior claim, and vindicate themselves from the charge implied in 
this apparent despondency, this more than becoming humiUty, of 
our great dramatic authoress. We will surrender to the minors, 
and they may make much of them. Witchcraft, the Stripling, 
perhaps the Homicide ; but we venture lo hope that we are not 
anticipating the fine taste of Mr. Kemble, in suggesting the part 
of Henriquez as worthy of his great talents. If so, we wish that 
the brilliant success, which he must meet with, may only be checked 
by the no less attractive performance of the Separation at the rival 
theatre. Miss Baillie may thus be triumphantly convinced that 
admiration of true dramatic talent is not yet extinct in the country, 
and the evening of her life may thus be adorned by that public 
homage to her extraordinary talents, which is the ambition and true 
reward of a dramatic vi'riter. 

2 L 2 Art. 
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l^arbarians of the darkest ages — and which^ for aught we can see^ is 
likely to be so carried on for an indefinite number of yeai's, unless 
t.lie general humanity of the Christian nations shall combine them in 
some decided and irresistible interference. 

One word only as to parties ranged against each other in Spain. 
The proceedings by which Ferdinand VII., in the last feebleness of 
liis character and health, changed the order of succession in favour 
of his infant daughter — must at all events be allowed to have been 
of most questionable justice, and very uncertain authority. Ilis 
disinherited brother, however, was considered by every Spaniard as 
the chief and type of the principles of monarchy and Catholicism ; 
bis personal qualities of honesty and manly courage — (he had stood 
firm, when Ferdinand and all the rest of the family yielded to the 
mingled cajoleries and menaces of Napoleon) — were such as to 
make him dreaded, in spite of his very slender abilities and ac« 
quirements, by the enemies — and adored universally by the ad- 
herents — of these great principles. The party thus devoted to him 
consists of, generally speaking, the rural branch of the Spanish 
population ; — the priesthood, secular and regular, almost to a man, 
— the small country gentry, the yeomanry, and the peasantry, are 
with him ; and these constitute, as near as possible, nine-tenths of 
the whole population. The inhabitants of the great commercial 
towns have opened their aflfections, for the most part, to the more 
liberal principles so much in favour at present elsewhere. The 
court, in actual possession of the seat of government, and sus- 
tained by this more stirring and more compact part of the nation, 
has commanded, with few exceptions, the adhesion of the grandees 
and other principal nobles — just as these classes went over, with 
a few exceptions, to Joseph Buonaparte. The army generally 
gave its allegiance to the pay-office — (no general officer of high 
standing, except Santos Ladron and Armencha, has ever appeared 
on the side of Carlos) ; the whole materiel — fortresses and muni- 
tions of war, M'ere at the service of the Queen. The Carlist 
spirit showed itself on the death of Ferdinand in local insurrections 
almost everywhere ; but the absence of their prince in Portugal, 
and the want of any great name around which to rally, rendered 
these demonstrations inefiectual — except in North Castile — where 
the Curate Merino has all along maintained himself at the head of 
a considerable though irregular force, — and in Navarre and Biscay, 
where the insurrection was uniformly becoming more and more 
formidable, from the hour when Colonel Thomas Zumalacarregui, 
of a poor but noble family, with 200/. in his pocket, put himself 
at the head of its bandit-like germ of scarcely eight hundred men, 
until, after having successively worn out six hostile armies, actually 
killed off almost all the veterans in the Spanish service, and de- 
stroyed 
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bystrong eyebrows, had a singular rapidity and intensity in their 
gaze — generally they had a stern and thoughtful expression ; but 
when he looked about him, his glance seemed in an instant to travel 
over the whole line of a battalion, making in that short interval the 
minutest remarks. He was always abrupt and brief in his conver- 
sation, and habitually stern and severe in his manners; but this 
might liave been the effect of the hardships and perils through which 
he had passed. A civil war, like that which for two years has deso- 
lated the north of Spain — sucl^ scenes of strife and massacre — the 
death of his partisanf), and the imperious necessity of reprisals on 
compatriots, and often on friends, whom the virulence of party 
opinion armed in mortal contest ; exposure to innumerable hardships 
and privations, the summer's sun, and winter's wind ; the sufferings 
and peril in which his followers were constantly placed, and his awful 
responsibility, may have been enough to change considerably, even in 
a brief space of time, Zumalacairegui's nature. It was seldom that 
he gave way to any thing like mirth ; he oftenest indulged in a smile 
when he led his staff where the shot were falling thick and fast around 
them, and he fancied he detected in the countenances of some of his 
followers that they thought the whistling of the bullets an unpleasant 
tune. To him fbar seemed a thing unknown ; and although, in the 
commencement, a bold and daring conduct was necessary to gain the 
affections and confidence of rude partisans, he outstripped the bounds 
of prudence, and committed such innumerable acts of rashness, that 
when he received his mortal wound, every body said it was only by a 
miracle he had escaped so long. He has been known to charge at 
the head of a troop of horse, or spurring the white charger which he 
rode in a sudden burst of passion, to rally himself the skirmishers and 
lead them forward. His horse had become such a mark for the 
enemy, that all those of a similar colour, mounted by officers of his 
staff, were shot in the course of three months, although his own 
always escaped. It is true, that on several occasions he chose his 
moment well, and decided more than one victory, and saved his little 
army in more than one retreat, by what seemed an act of hair-brained 
bravery. 

* The General's uncommon features, his fur jacket and cap, re- 
sembling at a distance a red turban, gave more the idea of an 
eastern chief than a European general. One might have imagined 
Scanderbeg at the head of his Albanian army ; and certes his semi- 
barbarous followers could have been no wilder in dress and appear- 
ance than the Carlists in the early part of the campaign. To me 
Zamalacarregui, in character and feeling, as well as in costume and 
manner, seemed always like the hero of a by-gone century. He was 
of a period remote from our own, when the virtues and vices of so- 
ciety were marked in a stronger mould ; — partaking of all the stern 
enthusiasm of the middle ages, a something uncommon and energetic 
in his features seemed to indicate a man formed for great and difficult 
enterprises. You might have fancied him one of those chiefs who led 

the 
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the popniations of Europe to war in the Holy Laod ; he possessed tk I 
same chivalrous courage, unflinching slentness, and diaiutereEtd I 
fervour— disinterested so far as mere earthly things were cODCemed- I 
which animated those of the religious zealottt who trent because tbe; I 
found it easier to win heaven with their blood on a battle-field, tin I 
thrmtgh pcmtence and prayer I 

' Uke nuffit men of an ardent temperament, he h«d the defrel of I 
being quirk and hasty ; and In liis passion was often guiltj of Bcb I 
which, although nothing after all but a severe and unsparing justiiti 
in cold blood he would have been incapable of- More than me 
officer in the Carlist army owes his rank to having been on som 
occasion reprimanded by him in terms which, when his anger was 
over, he knew to be too severe. 1 believe him — as far as it is possibk { 
to judge of a man's character by a year's observation and acqusinl- 
ance — to have been free from any ambition of personal aggrandiw- 
ment. Wrapped entirely in the cause he had adopted, he thouglit 
and dreamed but of that ; and I believe that, from the hour when he ' 
undertook to repair the broken fortunes of the Royalist party, to tlm 
when he expired In the midst of his triumphs, bis only motive was in 
witness its success. The wish of augmenting his military glory — tlie 
bubble reputation, which cheers the soldier on his perilous career- 
perhaps added a fresh incentive. 

'The contempt of gold which he always evinced formed a striking 
feature of his character. When he died, after paying the army foe 
two years, and raising contribiitioua in three provinces, he left to 
be divided amongst his household all that he possessed in the world 



■.uynw of l,i« i\,\\,h'. iR-vrr fiiilnl li> l:cs,jl lihii. He i^sfd, quite out 
(if temper, lii exclaim, " Here— lake— liiKc! when voii have got all 
I him', you ^^ill k-ave me in peace." (.If an evening his .subalterns 
were obli^i-d to pay for liim in tlit- cofFee-honse. " Yon give more," 
observed his wife, " than is riasonable, or than you can afford." 
" We are more like God when wf give," was his answer.' — vol. i. 
pp. S7-9C. 

' Stern and severe as he was, and unsparing of fatigue for his 
men — leading them long marches with a rapidity which it seemed 
the human frame could scarcelv have supjvorted — he was the soldiers' 
idol. He obtained the sohriqu'et of lU Tio Tonuin, "Uncle Thomas," 
us the French called Napoleon Lr. pc/it Caiioral ; and he was belter 
known under the appellation of El Tio, than by his Gothic name 
Zumalacarrepui. His skill and valour, the j>eril from which he so 
often saved his soldiers, and the successes to wliich he led the way, 
(ieem scarcely sufficient to account for their wild attachmem to the 
man they loved and feared above all others — an attachment which 

must 
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must be felt to be understood. Without garments, without piy, with- 
out provisions, his army would have followed him barefoot all over 
the world, or have perished by the way. The same degree of enthu- 
siasm was entertained towards him as was displayed in the French 
army for fEmpereur, and this extended to the populations of the 
revolted provinces, excepting that it was difficult to say whether love 
or awe predominated — with the peasant they were certainly strangely 
blended. 

' I joined the Carlists and Zumalacarregui when he had nothing 
but tlie reputation of a guerrilla chief who had skilfully baffled the 
pursuit of the Queen's troops, and struck a few daring. blows, but 
whom, from the description then given on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, 1 expected to find ferocious and ignorant. I remember at 
first my total inability to comprehend enthusiastic attachment, inde- 
pendent of pirivale friendship, to any individual; but I ended by 
sharing entirely the feelings of the soldiers ; and so long as he lived, 
in success or adversity, I would have followed him to the end, even if 
I had experienced no acts of kindness at his hands. It was of course 
for Don Carlos I had come to fight. I had been rather prejudiced 
against than ih favour of his general, yet, in the brief space'of a few 
months, if Don Carlos had abandoned his own cause, I should have 
remained to follow Zumalacarregui.' — Ibid, p. 102. 

Alongside of this portrait, we must place that of the warlike 
Curate of Castile: 

* Merino, now sixty-two years of age, was born at Villaviado, and 
spent his early years in the humble capacity of a goatherd. He had, 
however, picked up, in the religious establishment of a neighbouring 
town, the rudiments of an ordinary education, when an old clergyman, 
discovering in the young herdsman indications of ability, undertook 
to bring him up for the church. In six months the youth made such 
rapid progress under his tuition, that he was enabled to take orders, 
and was appointed curate of his native village. It seems difficult to 
associate the idea of a talent for any species of literature with those 
requisite for a leader of partisans, whose career, excepting that his 
conduct shews him to have been moved only by patriotic motives, 
has resembled that of daring and reckless brigands committing every 
sort of excess against their enemy. As to Merino, however, he Aever 
touched the least portion of the rich booty his followers often ob- 
tained. He conducted himself in a similar manner in the war waged 
against Napoleon, when he might have possessed himself of immense 
treasures. The moment the war was concluded he retired to his 
home, the rank of brigadier- general having been conferred upon him 
in consideration of his eminent services. 

• Zumalacarregui rendered justice to Merino as an enterprising and 
daring leader. He once observed, however, after the actions of Vit- 
toria, that " if we had all the men the curate has lost, we could march 
upon Madrid when we chose." 

' Merino 
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"^ith their questions for brothers, lovers, and relations, and almost 

ragging us from our horses to partake of wine, chocolate, or some 

'Tsfreshment, while handkerchiefs, shawls, and curtains were waving 

*om the windows, and dowers were showering down upon us as we 

-ode along, his astonishment knew no bounds. He could not help 

ontrasting our reception with that which the Christino troops ex- 

.lerienced the last time they had passed through the same place. 

Then," said he, ** a dead silence reigned in the village, broken only 

)y the tramp of our horses* feet ; it seemed like a deserted spot, — the 

loors were all closed, a few old crones only looking on, with tlieir 

—jlear eyes, and some children hovering about the corners of the street. 
Here and there a head might be popped out of a window above, but it 
was as quickly withdrawn again. If our soldiers asked for wine, no 
one knew where any was to be obtained ; and they veiled their anti- 
pathy to us under an appearance of intractable stupidity. The very 
children, who are now chattering so fast, when we inquired when the 
factioios had last been in the village, did not know what we meant, or 

. had never seen them. The soldiers and officers, uttering an oath 
against the ill-licked cubs, would pass on." In all probability di- 
rectly the column had gone through, the partida^ which had left in 
the morning, on returning would be surrounded by twenty urchins, 
who had made observations concerning the negros with a precocious 
shrewdness and gravity acquired during the unquiet times in which 
they lived. They communicated everything eagerly to the Calristas, 
as they vulgarly mispronounced the word.' 

It will only be fair to Zumalacarregui, that before we give any 
specimens of the war under his management^ we should begin 
with Mr. Henningsen's account of the treatment of the Carlist 
chief Zavala by the Queen's party, some months before Zumala- 
carregui appeared on the scene of action : — 

* I will give an example of cruelty exercised against Zavala, beyond 
what Europe would believe of the modern ages and of the party who 
profess to desire nothing but the improvement of Spain. Having, 
when pursued, sometimes obstinately defended himself, his two 
daughters, who had fallen into the hands of the Christinos, were 
dragged about^ and always carried forward with the tirailleurs in 
every encounter by the garrison of Bilboa, which had daily skirmishes 
with him. Zavala, fearful of injuring his own children, was obliged 
to prevent his partisans from returning the enemy's fire, and pre- 
cipitately to retreat. At length, driven almost to desperation be- 
tween the reproaches of his party and his paternal feelings, he 
sacrificed the latter to his duty ; and having harangued his followers^ 
placed them in ambush near a little village between Guernica and the 
sea. The enemy, being informed of the circumstance, advanced along 
the road, leading forward as usual his two daughters. Zavala, in a 
firm voice, but with tears in his eyes, ordered his men to open their 
fire ; and, instantly rushing in with th^ bayonet, was fortunate 
enough to recover his children unhurt; they had, however, narrowly 

escaped, 
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Dscapedf two of tlio^e wlio held them being killed by the fint ^1 
charge. Hia lievotion was rewarded wilh victor)-; the euenjnl 
dispersed and routed.' I 

Captain Heniiiiigseii has a striking descnptjon of Vit Wlle,<iK 
grriea af tkitmiahcs, tn witich Quesada tpas Jtnallt/ dilcompfiM 
'I'liB yueen's general owed his own escape solely lo (he gitaBl 
devoliou of Colonel Leopold O'iJoiinel, Coiide de Labisuil, iR 
nobleman of Irish extraciioii, who, happening to fall in wilh lb j^ 
army when travelling to I'ampeluna, where a young and btitl 
tifiil heiress was wailing to become his wife, had volunttereil b ■ 
services for the day, and headed a company of hussars uf ik I 
Guard, 0"Doniiel was one of llie many who fell into the loiiii I 
of the Carlists. H 

* Last but not least of the prisoners taken was the Count LalBsjil; I 
— gaUantly but vainly struggling to rally his mea, he was surrouoili^ ■ 
by the Navarrese. Hitherto the Carlisl prisoners had been shol « B 
rebels, and the Christinos had suffered death by way of reprisiL B 
Zumalacarregui, anxious to put an end to this dreadful slate of thin"!, ■ 
set at liberty, and caused to be escorted as far as Echauri five nuin I 
from Pampeluna, two soldiers, who, unable from fatigue to fulU I 
the march, had been taken from Qucsada's column. The nest lilt! I 
Quesada sallied from Pampeluna he requited the mercy of the CaAt I 
general by shooting in Huarte d'Acaqiiil a wounded volunteer snl I 
putting afterwards to death the alcalde of Atouii, who was suspectd I 
of Carlism, as well as several other individuals, ZumalacaneOT I 
now wrote to the General Count Armilde de Toledo, to state " tliil I 
since the chiefs appointed by the usurping government were uDViill- I 
ing to make any arrangement for the preservation of the lives of liicir | 
respective followers, — although he had several times set them llm I 
example of clemency — the blood of those that perished must be now 1 
on their own heads," 

' He kept his word : of all the prisoners who were executed per- 
haps the fale of Leopold O'Donnel was the most melancholy' He 
perished through that valour which seems an heir-loom in his familv 
and sacrificed himselfwitb a company of theGuards to saveOaesada ' 
and his staff. He offered, if Zuraalacarregui would spare his life 1 
to pay a ransom ihat would equip all the battalions of Navarre' ^ 
but knowing the necessity for making an example, the chief remained ' 
mexorable, He died wilh his brother officers of the Guards in s 
manner which added qaMh«^«cam^ to the many, that often thnu^ 
who have amt^^sUaaitSttmaemud pWsure, and to „.hom it 
liquish it with the least 
iWkbrated both during 
callous and 
''.'.^ iloomcd 
pnint 
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Montpellier, where he had been long residing. In his changes of 
. principle this elder Labispal had been the Talleyrand of Spain.* 

We must next extract part of our author's chapter on the battle 
fought between Zumalacarregui and O'Doyle, nearly on the 

- ground of the Duke of Wellington's illustrious triumph at Vit- 
toria. 

*' It was now destined to become the scene of a signal overthrow 
of a division of the regular army of Spain by a handful of enthu- 
siastic mountaineers. At Zuniga, accounts of the last devastations of 
Rodil, the burning of villages and cottages, and the massacre of the 
wounded Carlists, had reached our army, and had worked them up to 
a degree of excitement which accounts for their impetuosity. The 
great difficulty was to keep them in something like order. Their 
loud cries of A ellos / Muera la Reina ! were vigorously answered 
by the enemy, as well as their fire ; but as they advanced, in spite of 
the volleys of musketry which the whole line of the Liberal army was 
pouring in, their replies waxed fainter. The order which the Carlists 
preserved, with their impetuosity, their martial bearing, their wild 
shouts, and the black flags with a death's head and cross bones, seemed 
to have had an appalling effect 

* The slaughter continued till nightfall, the enraged Royalists 
giving no quarter — and the night coming on alone saved the miserable 
remains of O'Doyle^s army. About four hundred made their way to 
the village of Arieta, where they shut themselves up in the houses. 
About a thousand were killed, the field for two miles being covered 
with their dead bodies — the miserable wretches being dragged from 
the woods and thickets in which they attempted to conceal themselves, 
and slaughtered by their angry opponents. I remember seeing twelve 
dead bodies lying together at a ford of the rivulet between the field 
and the road 

* The pursuit had continued so late that the greater part of our 
army was obliged to sleep on the field, and we bivouacked amongst 
the dead. In the meanwhile, part of the third battalion of Navarre 
was detached to attack those who were in the village, where they 
had barricaded the houses. After firing all night, the Christinos not 
choosing to surrender, a quantity of combustibles were collected, and 
placed against the houses. In the morning*, the Christinos sent 
a flag of truce to the captain who was charged with his company to 
set fire to piles ; and stated that they had got the curate, the regidor, 
and a number of the principal inhabitants, with their wives, and chil- 
dren; and that if the Carlists attempted to burn them out, they would 
commence by putting all these to death. The captain, who was a 
Frenchman, by the name of Sabatier, sent to Zumalacarregui to know 
how to proceed. The Carlist general determined to blockade them 
next day; as they were entirely without provisions, he knew that 
hanger would force them to surrender. Eighty-four prisoners were 
brought is, which the soldiers had made when tired of killing ; for ex- 
cepting 
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esh having been picked from the bones, but the leather collai* still 
^maining round the neck.' 

At the close of another battle-piece, Vfe are presented with a 
triking anecdote of Zunialacarregui — and some not less striking 
vidications of the sort of materials with and on which he had to 
ork : — 

^ A soldier stepped out of the ranks, and complained that forty 
unces of gold, about 120^., which he liad taken from a dead ofRcer 
f the Christinos, had been seized by one of the staff under pretext 
%.hat all arms, horses, and money taken belonged to the King. The 
csfficer charged with this was a man chiefly known in the army 
blinder his surname of Malcasco, or, the *' headstrong ;" he was one of 
:i:ho8e characters who in the boil and ferment of unquiet times are 
often borne upwards ; he had long been celebrated as the most 
xiotoriously quarrelsome and desperate character in the country, and 
Avas accused of having, amongst other misdeeds, shot an alcalde 
Avho had once fined him, for which he was condemned to the galleys. 
His present spouse was the widow of an officer in the constitutional 
army, whom he had killed in the Carrascal ; it was said, however^ 
in fair fight. During the early part of the insurrection he had ren- 
dered the Carlists such services, that his former rank of captain was 
given him. His countenance, dark and scarred with the marks 
of innumerable frays, was of most forbidding aspect, and bore the 
trace of all the brutal passions by which he was swayed, Zumala- 
carregui immediately inquired what he had done with the soldier's 
money. He stoutly denied ever having seen the man, and threatened 
him with the bastonado for his impudence. Another witness now 
stepped out of the ranks, and corroborated the complainant's state* 
ment. Malcasco very coolly said that they were both liars. The 
sword of Zumalacarregui, who was now convinced of the glaring in- 
justice of the case, in an instant flashed over the head of the criminal, 
and he swore to cleave him down to the belt if he did not instantly 
produce the money. Malcasco, who perhaps dreaded nothing either 
in this world or the next more than the general, instantly flung the 
purse to the ground, and after this public exposure skulked off, mut- 
tering between his teeth, like a surly dog which has been deprived of 
a bone. The soldier was ordered to pick it up, count it, and re-enter 
the ranks. Malcasco was disgraced, and only in some degree restored 
to favour on having had some time after his arm broken between 
Cirauki and Maneru. Where all men's passions, good and evil, are 
in extremes, as in Spain, 

" A land 
Where law secures not life," 
and they are to a great degree loose and unbridled by the ordinary 
restraints of society, such characters are unfortunately too often met 
with.' 

The captain adds^ that such characters are rarer among the 

Carlists 
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ving acquired the certainty of his execution, on the first opportunity 
rried back the news of it, and some relics of his lord which he had 
^ught from the soldiers who shot him.' 

Surely, in spite of all Rodil's cruelty, and the cold-bloodedness 

^'f its announcement, f^ia Manuel had tasted the salt of his captor ; 

nd even an Arab robber under such circumstances would have 

""onsidered the sacred law of hospitality as infrangible. If, how- 

•ver, Don Carlos was exactly aware of the reception which his 

—General had given to the Christino grandee, his Royal Highness's 

uiswer to Zumalacarregui's appeal is still more painful to think 

>f than the hesitation which prompted that appeal. 

We have * supped full with horrors ;' but still there is one scene 
of considerable extent which must be given before our reader 
can have completed his notion of these barbarous people. In a 
: village just within the border of Navarre, a small garrison of 
Christino Urbanos — (men drafted recently from the National 
Guard of some town in the south) — had established themselves, 
— and were levying heavy contributions upon the monasteries, besides 
doing bloody execution occasionally among the scattered peasants 
of what Zumalacarregui considered as his own proper domain. The 
country people flocked in with urgent entreaties for his interfer- 
ence to rid them of this annoyance — he did not require much per- 
suasion ; — but the enemy's columns were hovering about ; — Zuma- 
^ lacarregui had but a small force with him at the time ; and the 
attempt must at least have been delayed, but for the zeal of a 
, veteran smuggler, Ximenes, who — with a sturdy youth, his son — 
offered to conduct a detachment by a safe by-way. 

• I shall never forget,* says our author, ' one old woman, dressed 
almost in rags, her grey hair floating dishevelled about her neck, who 
came up to the captain of a company with whom I was in conver- 
sation, and probably mistaking him for a superior officer, doubled her 
shrivelled hand in his face, and shrieked out a volley of insulting 
epithets, which she concluded by invoking *' La malediccion de Dios** 
on all our heads, if we retired like falsosj and left a single one of the 
blacks alive. Having inquired of a bystander who was this fanatic ? 
we were informed that she was an old weaver, of a neighbouring 
village, whose only son had been shot that day fortnight — having 
been dragged from his bed — by some of the Urbanos ; it was supposed 
for having carried tobacco to the Carlists.' 

The detachment approached the village, and found that the 
Urbanos had fortified themselves in the church — while Ximenes 
made the discovery that his own eldest son was their commandant ! 
Forthwith, — 

* The two four-pounders taken at Vittoria, and which at that time 
were all the artillery brought to bear on the church-gates, which 
were lined with heavy sheets of iron. The gates having been 

VOL. Lv. NO. ex. 2 M burst 
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' 3 well fts of the other branch of the senate^ throughout the 
nst five years, with close and anxious attentioDi and he pro- 
duces the results of his reflections on what he has therein wit- 
^lessed; and on the state of the public thought and feeling as 
-^^Ise where represented^ with the candour and frankness of one 
Avhose temper has not encountered the hazards of actual partici* 
pation in the warfare of words, — who has been looking on with 
no personal interest beyond what every educated and independent 
gentleman must have equally partaken during such a period. In 
short, the Baronet now addresses himself, not to the passions of 
any one section of his countrymen, but to the common sense of 
the nation at large, in language which may not therefore be 
entirely acceptable to the more ardent adherents of ToryUm-^-^ 
but which, on the other hand> is more likely to soften than to 
irritate the spleen of fFTiiggUm — and which we are confident will 
command the respect of all those of the Radicals who are not 
afraid to look their own purposes in the face. 

We have intimated that Sir John's course of narrative and 
reflection does not bear with anything like harshness upon the 
WhiyH — meaning the high born and high bred chiefs of the old 
party so designated, whose rank as statesmen had been fixed 
and acknowledged previous to the patriotic pranks of Messrs. 
Lafitte, Bonnellier, and Co. at Paris in 1830. Of Lord Grey, 
in particular, our author speaks throughout with gentleness, 
—-we had almost said with favour. We have no wish to 
argue this matter keenly with Sir John Walsh. Like him, we 
deeply feel that ' MedicitKE potius tempus est quam querela:^ 
— and we would willingly be persuaded that we nave ourselves 
used on various occasions language rather too harsh than other- 
wise respecting the public character and proceedings of this 
now discarded leader. Sir John Walsh, in his opening Chapter, 
announces his belief that Lord Grey acted honestly throughout 
the business of the Reform Bill — that he believed a measure not 
of that kind only, but of that extent, to be not only necessary 
from the circumstances of the time, but in itself just, right, and 
constitutional ; that, the bill once passed, he had no desire to 
gratify further the wild aspirations of the democracy, but set 
himself to pursue in eflect the same course of conservative admi- 
nistration and constitutional reform which had been traced out for 
his example and guidance by Mr. Canning and the Duke of 
Wellington 5 and that when the Whigs look wise, and talk of 
the rod breaking in his hands through 'unfortunate accidents, 
temper,' &c. — they are only engaged in a laudable endeavour to 
lacker a very simple fact — to wit, that he 80on discovered that 
the new element of power which had wafted an ail-but forgotten 

party 
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'^mination of the facts thus powerfully summed up. But Sir John 
>ifers one reflection which M'e must not omit : 

* We have heard, till reiterated assertion is taken for proof, of a cen- 
'■-ury of niisgovernment, a long monopoly of power, the perpetration 
-of abuses, the rankness of corruption, the venality, extravagance, and 

incapacity of former ministries. Let it be remembered that Lord Grey 
and his colleagues held office four years — that, after having triumph- 
antly carried the Reform Bill, they — still at the head of an over- 
whelming majority in the House of Commons, — conducted affairs 
during two parliamentary sessions, and brought forward two minis- 
terial batches of measures. Where were the corruptions detected — 
where were the abuses exposed — where was the prodigality checked ? 
What materials of power and popularity would they not have acquired, 
if they could have denounced and held up their predecessors as poli- 
tical delinquents ? What an unanswerable proof of the practical effi- 
cacy of their own measures and of the purity of their own intentions 
would they not have afibrded, could they have materially reduced our 
establishments, or altered the system and scale of the different depart- 
ments of the public service ? Let it not be forgotten that they de- 
clared it to be impracticable to effect any of these objects — that their 
duty and the cogency of circumstances compelled them to maintain 
them as they found them ; that in the reductions they made in details 
they rendered an honourable testimony to the conduct of their prede- 
cessors, and repeatedly acknowledged that they but pursued a path 
which bad been already traced. ... 

* The Whig administration had every conceivable motive to separate 
themselves from the whole course and conduct of preceding govern- 
ments. The maintenance of their distinct existence as a party, and of 
their power as a government, almost depended upon their pursuing a 
new and marked course of policy, which should offer a broad contrast 
to that of former cabinets. Every inducement — their strong party 
spirit, their bitter hostility to their opponents, the manifest expediency 
of keeping the extreme liberals in good humour, dictated the adoption 
of such a line. Why did they not follow it ? . . . • 

• ' They had already gone very far towards democracy, farther than 
their natural inclinations, opinions, or principles led them ; and they 
Would not advance beyond, except under the compulsion of the direst 
necessity. The Whigs never mtend io go ail lengths, except they find 
that they cannot otherwise retain the reins of power, . • . 

* In the Cabinet, as elsewhere, there was a Conservative and a 
Movement side. When their intelligencers and whippers-in brought 
them word that they were losing ground in the country, — ^that their 
friends in the House of Commons were alienated, or were trembling 
for their seats — that their majority on this or that question was pre- 
carious — that some old and tried supporter was going to vote against 
them on such a motion, the arguments doubtless became warm, and 
the breach wider. • . • 

• Jn 
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fact^ tbat-T-faaving thus pertinaciously assailed, and at length 
^^uiphantly destroyed, the Cabinet of Lord Grey — this same 
^Tty, swelled by the last election from 100 to 170, constitutes 
""^ 9rly half the whole strength on which the existing Government 
"^ pends for daily existence ; — in this one fact w^e have visible and 
^ ngible proofs either that the Whigs in office have abandoned the 
V stem of their old leader^ or that the Movement has renounced 
s principles and objects, and stat nominis umbra. 

Which of these alternatives any rational adult would adopt, 

"ven were there no distinct oral evidence of any kind producible, 

ve humbly think there can be no doubt. Sir John Walsh, in his 

— >^wn restrained and somewhat over-refined style of politeness, puts 

- -he case thus shortly : 

* The Whigs have it no longer in their power to play a false and 
hi ollow game, ipanoeuvring between the two other parties. They are 
"forced to show their colours and declare their purposes. There was 
TTko advantage in that delusive phantom of Whig strength, behind 
"which the Radicals masked their approaches. It is far better that 
IbTiere should be a real and avowed union with the Movement, than a 
delusive and mock distinction. 

• The Whigs boast that the Reform Bill subverted Toryism. I be- 
lieve them ; but I assert that it equally undermined Whiggism. The 
present Ministers may call themselves by what fanciful sobriquet 
t:hey please. Their supporters may cry — *' Oh, here is Lord Mel- 
bourne and the Marquis of Lansdown — surely they cannot be called 
Hadicals !" We have nothing to do with the private opinions or 
secret inclinations of these noblemen ; but if we see their government 
in the Lower House strictly united with the Movement party, and 
subsisting but by its support, we have a right to consider them as 
identified together. The argument of their advocates, that they are 
not to be censured, because, without any agreement or alliance, their 
measures happen to meet with the support of 0*Connell and the 
English and Scotch Radicals, is as weak as it is disingenuous. 

' It is not because their measures happen to meet with the appro- 
bation of these parties, — it is not because a fortuitous concurrence of 
opinion is formed between them, — that we proclaim our distrust. It 
is because they depend for the passing of those measures, and for 
their own existence, upon that concurrence and support; and that 
where an absolute dependence is manifest, we are not credulous 
enough to believe that it does not imply constraint and subserviency. 
It is at best a compromise, in which the most violent portion consent, 
not to the relinquishment, but to the postponement of their extreme 
objects, for the sake of obtaining the co*operation of the less daring 
in securing the more immediate ones. But such a compromise is, 
inevitably, to the sole ultimate advantage of the Movement party ; 
the essence of whose policy it is to pursue their system of encroach- 
ment, step by step \ to take all instalments \ and who calculate that 

they 
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n. A bookseller in the Strand, Mr. Linibird, has printed 

* productions in a convenient form^ and we advise our reader 

^'ocure the whole collection, which will not cost more than a 

Our first extract is from a speech at Dublin on the 5th 

'^ber, — just two days before the Great Drum-major's Petit 

^'ibour performed his flourish at Thurles. 

The quarrel that existed between us when Lord Anglesey was here is 

- n end. He was a good but a weak man, who suffered himself to 

'Mattered by Blackburne, whom be permitted to counsel him in all 

-*ters. But I don't think amongst the entire crew there was one 

i 80 bitter as Stanley. Even Peel does not hate us so much as 

c amiable youth. The Tam worth baronet would not go farther in 

. ^ aring us than the necessities of his personal traffic for place and 

*ver would render necessary, but Stanley would do us a gratuitous 

icbief. 

We have the people of England with us — we have the people 

Scotland with us — we have with us the government of Lord 

telboume (Cheers) — but, above all, we have the advantage of a 

T- xed and unalterable determination not only to assert our rights^ 

. -Kit to deserve to obtain them. — (Cheering.) How are we to do this ? 

._>y sustaining the government^ and by supporting them in the registry 

^^gainst the Tory spirit of the assistant barristers appointed by Lord 

^Stanley, who well knew the hands in which he placed this trust. The 

f..X3ore we are assailed, the more resolutely must we rally against the 

_- common enemy.* 

& Let us now hear what was spoken at Manchester by the 
>-3 honourable and learned gentleman who has ^ Lord Melbourne's 
i 2 government with him :' — attend to his explanation of ^ our rights.* 

^ * If we had good government, nothing would be taxed but property 
'* in its masses, and the articles which the labouring classes consume 
'■ would be totally free from taxes, as they ought to be ; and I never 
* Avill be content while one farthing remains of the taxes upon malt, 

■ beer, or upon any other article which the people in general consume. 
The same with the bread- tax. I am the decided enemy of the corn- 

■ laws. I am more. I am of opinion that you will never have good 
^ government till the duration of Parliament is shortened. It may not 
' be very satisfactory to have our just rights doled out to us little by 

little, but in the course of time these small instalments will form the 
great aggregate which we claim. Wait a while, boys. When the royal 
power was too strong for the people, and exercised itself in attacks 
upon the subjects at large, the Lords then made common cause with the 
people, because there was, to a great extent, a community of grievance 
and suffering. The kingly tyrant was put down, but another equally 
great was set up. Cromwell, a special humbug — a sort of Peel in 
his way — he assumed supreme power, and set up as great a tyranny 
as that which had been abolished. The restoration came next, and 

James, 
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fcioy an hereditary tailor? That principle of common sense will 
* • -.broad about the Lords. Whether hereditary legislator s or tailors, 
: I haye none of the botchers at all.' 

*When these passages, and a hundred not less ferociously malig- 

"•^it, shall be called to the notice of his m^esty's ministers in either 

"•*'»use of Parliament, along with the Thurles evidence of Mr. 

^"'^iel, and the notorious f^ct of Mr. O'Connell's hospitable re- 

^^■ption in his majesty's castle of Dublin upon the conclusion of 

^3 * missionary' career — we shall be curious indeed to watch the 

.c yle of their replies.* For the present, let us content ourselves 

^ ^ith reminding Lord Melbourne that from him at least a clear 
- .id explicit answer, one way or the other, will be expected with 
^articular anxiety — by all. who have been accustomed to respect 
-lis personal character. 

-^ ' Uhonneur est comme une He escarp ee et sans bords ; 

■ -' On n^y peut plus renlrer quand on en est dehors : 

— ~ ' Du mensonge toujours le vrai demeure mattre ; 

- ' Pour parotire honn^te homines en un mot, il faut VHre ; 

■^ Et jamais, quoiquHl fasse^ un mortel id-has 

-i Ne peut aux yeux du monde Ure ce quHl rCest pas,' 

^^ Meantime the Protestant public have taken the liberty to 
"^ draw their own conclusions from the sayings and doings of both 

^- ministers and those who * have Lord Melbourne's government 

^ with them.' There can be no doubt what the effect of these 
things has been. Sir John Walsh, in one of his chapters , re- 
jects the notion that there has been, ' properly speaking, any 

' reaction.' He insists that none of those who really had ever 
embraced at heart the side of the Movement, have been with- 
drawn from it by these recent exhibitions. We differ on this head 
from Sir John — that is, if we rightly understand him. We are of 
opinion that, previous to the close of the last parliamentary session, 
a decided reaction had occurred among many of the staunchest 
original adherents of the reformed cabinet. Lord Melbourne, 
after the adhesion of Mr. O'Connell had enabled him to oust Sir 
R. Peel, could never muster above half that strength in the House 
of Peers which had been uniformly at the command of Lord 
Grey ; and who can doubt that, among the higher Whigs in the 
Commons, the same feeling must have beeq operating, though it 
did not as yet venture to show itself in the same tangible form ? 
But be this as it may — whether we are to call the thing reaction, 
or by some other name more agreeable to Sir John Walsh, he 

— . - - ^ . - - — ■ - - — ^- ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ ■— ■ ■» -■ ■■■■■ ^ 

* His lordship's attention will be invited, inter aHa, to the ' something ' from the 
fountain of honour which Mr. CConnell ofi'ered to Mr. Raphael. Was it a baronetcy 
to him — or a barony for his wife P 

himself 
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"* ^ ' the public press' of Great Britain is and has been for 

••le time past either radical or conservative. It either denounces 

-^d Melbourne, or flatters Mr. 0*Connell ! And we apprehend 

"•• Whigs themselves will not deny that the most important 

■^- A«nges which have occurred in this department have been to die 

-^ le of conservatism. It is indeed remarkable that, although new 

-^ «4irnals on the radical side spring up every day, each endeavour- 

-— w*g to surpass the other in revolutionary violence, — among the 

---xd established publications of whatever shape, enjoying any con* 

- . derable extent of circulation in family circles — the only circula- 

-i-^ifc>n which ever is of much value — among these the cause of con- 

- je^rvatism has been gaining convert upon convert — day after day, 

4-..'eek after week, and month after month — in spite of all the court 

^nd patronage lavished by the existing government on those classes 

-->y whom the literary labour of such publications is mainly per- * 

__ prmed. 

^ It would be indelicate to hazard more than an allusion to indi- 
^.'vidual writers of the very highest class. * Lord Melbourne's go- 
vernment' does not need to be reminded by us that it has forfeited 
^ the allegiance of the contemporary literary names which had, during 
J the last twenty years, been counted first among the true and solid 
7 ornaments of the Whig cause. 

' But as to these matters — or matters very nearly akin — let us 
hear the reluctant evidence of the * Edinburgh Review' itself. 
Very shortly after Mr. O'Connell's pilgrimage had terminated, thus 
writes our honoured contemporary : 

' The Court, we fear, is against Ministers. The Church is against 
them, and regards them as the source of all its perils. The aristocracy, 
whether in Parliament or in the country, is their implacable enemy ; and, 
hating reform only somewhat less bitterly than it hates tliem, would 
even support a reforming government of Tories, if such a course might 
only relieve them from the Whigs. Last of all, the House of Com- 
mons is but by a narrow majority for them ; and of that small ma- 
jority there are many unfriendly in their tenets both to their persons 
and their policy, who only support them through fear of their consti- 
tuents.'— No. CXXV., p. 185. 

After adverting to the plans for making the House of Peers 
elective, which had been advocated by so many of the minor mi- 
nisterial journals last summer — the ^ Review ' continues : 

' Many have suggested, what is indeed the American plan, that 
the elective franchise should be higher ; and consequently that the 
second chamber should represent a class of individuals different from 
those who choose the first. Suppose, then, that only persons of 300/. 
a-year or upwards were to elect among the peers — or, there being no 
distinction in favour of peers, suppose they were to choose among ail 
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eady, and 8o extenBive, that in the long run it will certainly obtain 

.*.e victory, unless it be broken down by some violent and sudden 
fort.' 

It woirid be impossible to add any strength to the justice of 
.:!*iis statement, so far as it goes; there can be no doubt that the 
-^^larm excited by considerations such as Sir John points to has of 
^ate been felt very profoundly, and acted upon very extensively 
•oOy among classes of the community which had for a long time 
efused to open their eyes to the danger which property in its 
masses must ever incur from the unguarded predominance of de- 
mocracy ; all this the Edinburgh Review itself virtually admits. 
We rather think that the alarm among the classes to which we have 
alluded began to be perceptible at a very early period of Lord 
'i Grey's own administration. When that minister first expressed his 
opinion that the tithe system of Ireknd must be changed^ he 
Mas careful to add, that^ until the legislature should have changed 
it, the government must of course enforce the payment justly 
exigible under the existing law. But the system of vacillation 
and coquetting had already begun — ^his colleague Lord Althorp 
was rash enough to announce, not long after, in the House of Com- 
mons, that the government would no longer allow the military 
force to be called in> in case of tithe payments in Ireland being 
refused ; and this declaration, by every man who knew any thing 
of Ireland, was felt to be a most serious assault upon the principle 
of property. It was clear to every such person, that if the mi- 
nister should utter a similar declaration as to rent in Ireland, the 
consequences, as to another species of property, would be precisely 
the same — and who could not foresee that the Irish peasantry, who 
never did pay tithe in reality at all, would soon learn to extend 
for themselves the practical application of the new ministerial 
doctrine ? All men knew that, though the military force is 
seldom wanted to secure the discharge of just obligations in Eng- 
land, its existence is here, as in all other countries, the source of 
obedience to the civil power — the ratio ultima legum : but all 
.men were aware that that which of>erated unseen in England 
was obliged to be brought constantly into open action among 
the undisciplined and lawless population of the sister island — and 
that to proclaim its future disuse there, was to remove from the 
apprehension of the debtor the only argument of which he had 
ever practically acknowledged the weight. This was the begin- 
ning of au alarm which received, at every new enlargement of the 
Movement power, some new accession— and a correspondently 
extending influence among classes of the community, under ordi- 
nary circumstances the least disposed to take much interest in 
the details of political administration. 

2 N 2 ^^"^ 
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• orth) the lower and laborious orders, while Protestantism is the 

" ereditary badge of those English settlers who have at different times 

«rafted upon Ireland all that she possesses of social improvement. 

; * Such is the problem which Ireland presents to the British states- 

lan ; — a nation split into two great but unequal divisions, separated 

^ rom each other by language and religion ; the one comprising the 

oimense majority of an unenlightened peasantry, brave, ardent, and 

laturally generous, but bred up in complete subjection to an ex- 

Treniely ambitious priesthood, and cherishing an hereditary enmity, 

national as well as religious, against their Protestant fellovv-country- 

■rnen. This body is confronted by a far smaller numerical amount of 

■ Trotestants, yet possessing interests which have the most powerful 

claims upon our consideration and support. The property of the 

country is Protestant in a still larger proportion than the population 

is Catholic. The number of Protestants compared with Catholics, 

in the classes of the nobility and landed gentry, is overwhelming; in 

the trading and commercial part of the community, is considerable ; 

among artisans and small shopkeepers, is still respectable : it is only 

among the swarming agricultural population of the southern and 

western provinces that the Protestants are entirely swamped and lost.' 

Sir John breaks off into a disquisition on tifhe^ as a mode of 
supporting any church establishment, through which we shall not 
follow him. For all the alleged evils of tithe, whether theoretical or 
practical — whether arising out of the nature of lithe itself, or out 
of the peculiar state of society in Ireland — we were offered a com- 
plete remedy by the bill which Lord Stanley introduced in 1834. 
Tithe was to be converted into a fixed annual payment, varying 
only in proportion to the average price of corn, and all collision 
between the clergy and the peasantry would have been rendered 
impossible — had that bill passed into a law. The Conservatives in 
the Commons supported that bill strenuously, and so would the 
Lords — but for alterations, produced in committee by Mr. O'Con- 
nell, which had totally changed its substance and character. It 
was in all its leading provisions adopted in the bill which Sir 
Henry Hardinge introduced at the commencement of the last 
session. We are, therefore, entitled to look at the church of 
Ireland a^ it would stand were those objectionable circumstances 
removed — which the government of Sir Robert Peel would have 
removed but for the intrigues and manoeuvres of his unprincipled 
opponents ; and supposing them removed, can any man doubt 
that policy and justice equally prescribe the maintenance of the 
church of Ireland, for the reasons (to go no higher) thus stated by 
Sir John Walsh ? 

Mst. It will be supported without taxing the Catholic peasantry, 
either really or apparently, and it w.ill occasion no collision between 
the Protestant clercrv and their narishioners. 
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^"^'tnced would contain a population consisting entirely of the peasantry, 

' there were resident landlords, resident middlemen, resident traders, 

-^ 'e inference would be that there were some Protestants. An exclu- 

ffvely Catholic population would he a population of cottiers and of 

""^tjnall farmers not much raised above them. Now in such a commu- 

?■* 9^ity would not the residence of a gentleman having received a liberal 

,j^ducation, on whom a sacred profession imposes the duties of morality 

nd religion, whose relation to themselves gives them a claim upon his 

~;ood offices, who takes nothing from them, and who spends a moderate 

^^ncome among them, be productive of the greatest possible benefit ? Can 

^ ^e refuse to admit that, as missionaries of civilization, as well as ofre- 

- Jgion, this distribution of resident ministers among this wild population, 
^ must be fraught with inestimable benefit? As the channels of some- 
thing like English feeling, as the ineans of retaining some hold of the 

people, as the formation of centres round which Protestantism may 

rally, as the organs of many temporal advantages to the peasantry, the 

establishment qjf these outposts and videttes of the Church of England 

seems grounded in true policy, 

_^ *8th. A Protestant government, the head of a great Protestant 

■~ empire, however it may act upon the wise and beneficent principles of 

^ toleration, cannot and ought not to push them so far as to regard the 

" two religions with absolute indifference. The interests, the 8upport, 

- the extension of the Protestant faith, ought to be more precious to it 
than that of the Catholic. It should not oppress or injure the latter, 
but it ought to foster, protect, and encourage the former/ 

Our author says in coDclusion : — 

*I shall not lengthen this chapter by examining in detail Lord 
John Russells expedient of devoting a portion of the Church revenues 
to the purposes of general education, embodied in his resolution. 
Could this proposition be weighed calmly, distinct from the party 
feelings in which it originated, and without reference to the party 
objects which it was designed to accomplish, its weakness and nullity 
would require no comment. Outraging the feelings of the Pro- 
testants, introducing a principle which must sweep away their Church, 
it does not pretend to satisfy the Catholics ; it is accepted as a thing 
of no value except in so far as it introduces the point of the wedge. 

* As a means of thoroughly embroiling the question, it appears to 
have answered its end. It tvould be superfluous to reason upon it as a 
system adapted to tranquillize the feuds or to ameliorate the condition 
of the Irish people — since these are objects which U never was intended 
to effect, 

* Such are the views and opinions upon which the Conservative 
body rest their defence of the maintenance and integrity of the Irish 
Church, when the proposed reforms shall have added to its efficiency, 
and removed the objections arising from the present system of tithe. 
These opinions are the very reverse. of intolerant or bigoted ; they 
are founded upon a just and comprehensive estimate of the claims of 
the two religious parties ; they are not formed in a spirit of hostility 

to 
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!^r^*27th, and the 29th. Between the 3rd of August, and 
■^ "Tioment when Sir John was speakings the House of Lords 
^ "^ ^already returned unaltered thirty-two bills, and returned with 
_**idments nineteen ! The whole number of bills returned by 
^ ** n to the House of Commons during that burking month of 
^ 5ust, was 56. 
— . ^ut fas est et ab haste doceri — and the imputation of having done 
Viing but burking the bills of the Commons ought to impress 
alutary lesson on the minds of the Conservative leaders in the 
:>per House. Their wise and happy selection of the Church in 
^land as the proper question on which to re- assert the legitimate 
ercise of their authority, has awakened on their own behalf a 
^ ^'eadth of sympathy which they could hardly have counted on, 
^d the point in debate been one more immediately connected 
^ilh their own personal and peculiar interests. They must not 
^)se hold of the advantage thus gained. They constitute the 
;reat barrier to the encroachments of Radicalism — they have 
- .riade that to be keenly felt ; and the resentment they have thus 
^.ncurred is not likely to prove temporary or evanescent. They 
4must look forward to a succession of collisions. They must not 
-minderrafe the opposing force. No means must be omitted by 
. "which the Lords could still further confirm and fortify themselves 
in the public opinion of the country — as the virtual representatives 
; of the principles and sentiments of the Conservative body. They 
must consider how novel and anomalous are the circumstances in 
Avhich they have been placed by recent changes. They have now 
no outjv'ork against their natural foe — they must bear the brunt 
as they are. They must no longer adhere to the same attitude 
that suited their former condition and means of defence. Tech- 
nical rules, and petty customs^ and outworn analogies, must be 
disregarded. They must assert their right and title to adapt their 
line of conduct in many things to the altered state of their rela- 
tions to both the other branches of the legislature, to the execu- 
tive government, and to the nation at large. 

We presume no man will venture to say that the House of 
Commons has recently made a more splendid display in eloquence, 
in statesmanship, even in the management of ordinary business, 
than had been usual in the ante-reform period — or to deny that, on 
the contrary, it has sunk in public opinion in consequence of its 
heretofore unexampled exhibition of second-rate speechification, 
wild and puerile theories, shallow reasoning, dense ignorance, and 
last, not least, of vulgar vanity and the overweening ambition for 
individual notoriety. The dilatoriness of their proceedings, the 
waste of time on verbiage and utter trifles, and the neglect of 
serious business at the proper time of the session, may perhaps 

have 
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** manifest expediency of a division of labour between the two 
-*"■■ when the Commons are perceptibly overwhelmed with the 
*■ ation, is another argument of obvious weight. Why should 

- most important public questions be in abeyance, while the 
^ . ns are engrossed with some one or two, or with some matter 

;ly private or party interest, such as the case of Baron Smith, 
.committee on 5lr. Sheil's dinner conversation at the Athenaeum ? 

bjects, for example, of Reform in the Church, and of Commu- 
• of Tithes, might with peculiar propriety be taken up by the 

House.* 

hatever may be the mode of constituting legislative bodies — 
er by hereditary right, by popular election, or otherwise — they act 
the community at large, not by means of their organization, but 
^portion to the abilities and statesmanlike powers they display. 
)f the clap-trap Radir^ cries is, that the Peers are a few hundred 
duals opposed to a nation. Why is this description incorrect ? 
because they are not opposed to the nation, but warmly and tho- 
ily supported by the great majority of its property, and by no 
siderable numerical proportion of its population. 2nd. Because 
lo not assimilate to the nature of a body of individuals more than 
iw hundred members of the House of Commons do. Both are 
ral parts of the Constitution ; both are deliberative public assem- 

and of both that very publicity is an essential attribute. The 
a will judge them by their works, and not by the mode of their 
ition. If the House of Commons should continue to exhibit the 
inefficiency— the same dilatoriness — the same proneness to tri- 
ebates — the same wordiness of second-rate orators— the same 
of discretion in wasting its time upon petty private squabbles, it 
; the large constituencies which can prevent its character and 
nee from sinking in public estimation, If the House of Lords 
forward well-advised measures of practical utility — if they show 
) discussion of them senatorial talent, and in the conduct of them 
gh the House business-like arrangement — if they enter upon a 
ate sphere of action, and prove that their views and policy are in 
dance with the expectations of the great and liberal Conservative 
in this nation, all the clamour of the Radical press will not pre- 
their acquiring great weight and authority in the community.' 

liether the Lords are as yet prepared to act in the full spirit of 
suggestions — whether they are themselves, after undergoing 
a long-continued discipline of affronts and contumelies, aware 
3 real extent to which the public mind with respect to them and 
duties has already righted — we do not profess to say ; but we 
shend there can be no doubt that they have, at all events, com- 
ly made up their minds not to shrink from the ground of their 

. Ck>mmittee, to take evidence oh oath as to the Intimidatioii System of the 
'riests in Elections, seems to us in the very fiist place desirable* 

defensive 
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^*tital," more " bloody/' and more " incompetent," than they were. 
■ o£ to thisy the conviction that certain disclosures will be made by 
' ^lisappointed and infuriated beggarman that may subject some of 
"^ confederates to impeachment,'— 'Reflections, p. 53. 

^We, like this spirited writer, are disposed to reject as something 
o bad for even the present Ministers, such an abandonment of 
*e principle to which they owed their instalment in office, as is 
2re characterized in strong but not too strong language. Suppose 
len that they bring forward their * all-important measure,' their 

recious * sine qua non' again — and that having carried it by a very 

tender majority (none of them can anticipate anything better) in 
le Commons, and been defeated thereafter three to one in the 
o-^iords — suppose that they then act upon what all their organs 
iave been avowing as their belief — viz. that the Lords take courage 
o throw out their scheme solely in consequence of the narrowness 
..^f tbeir majorities below ; and in short, demand their royal master's 
.fiuthority for a dissolution. If they obtained it, we should be 
under no sort of alarm for the result. Quite the contrary. The 
tide that has been driving so decidedly in our favour, so far from 
turning, has not yet exhibited half its strength. The re-action 
will be more and more largely evidenced every lime that recur- 
rence is had to the sense of the outraged nation. After having 
risen gradually from 100 to 320 in three short years, why should 
we fear a repetition of such experiments? Not certainly on any 
grounds peculiar to ourselves as a party — though there may be 
other grounds, and very good ones. But what view is the King 
likely to take of such a proposition ? — * No, gentlemen, this par- 
liament, virtually your own, since it made you my ministers, is 
not yet a twelvemonth old — and am I asked to dissolve it, merely 
because the House of Commons is with you, to the extent of 
****** votes,* while you are opposed as to the point in debate, 
by the determined and unconquerable resolution of two-thirds of 
the Upper House, — by * the property of the country,' — by a vast 
preponderance of its intelligence, — and lastly, by my own opinions 
and feelings, deliberately formed and fervently cherished, touching 
the sacred principle to which my family owed the throne of this 
Protestant empire V 

The ' Edinburgh Review,* whose testimony we have already re- 
ferred to, does not conceal its painful apprehension that, were 
the present government once displaced, ^ a Tory succession, 
without prospect of end, would be the fate of the country.' No. 

* We understand that Mr. Joseph Hume expects the majority in the case here 
supposed would be teven; while the more sanguine whippers-in of the government 
do not count on more than ten, or at most tweive. 

cxxv., 
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^quent vacillations of the balance of parties in England, a 

''**''ent when its own views may be prosecuted or its objects 

"ted — and calculates with confidence on the changes of 

stry and dissolutions of parliament which are to modify the 

s of the cabinet, — and by dissipating or absorbing the ener- 

-* of this nation, leave our weaker allies to their fate, and our 

nger rivals to the uncontrolled exercise of their power. How 

a foreign government act in cordial concert with a ministry, 

— vever consonant may be their views, whose tenure of office is 

precarious, that the execution of measures, however promptly 

jdertaken, may not improbably devolve on the political oppo- 

•its of those with whom they have been concerted ? It is vain 

— say that honour exacts from all parties alike the observance of 

tional engagements — the value of an engagement must often 

.-«^.pend more on the latitude of its interpretation, and the spirit 

_^ which it is performed, than on the literal preservation of the 

.^ .ith of treaties and promises. What minister, since the nation 

as first agitated by the spirit of reform, can have hoped or 

ttempted to conduct the foreign relations of this empire on any 

»reconcerted system — to prepare beforehand for even proxi- 

nate changes — still less propose to himself by previous combi- 

jations to direct the current of affairs ? In such a state of 

~. "Lhings, nothing deserving the name of foreign policy can exist — 

,, and England must be contented with a few petty demonstrations 

3 and palliative eflbrts, ever straining after the events and never 
"^ coming up with them. For the last three years both Houses of 
Parliament together have hardly devoted three hours to the' dis- 
"* cussion of any question connected with our foreign affairs ; and 
the success or failure of a candidate for some small office in a 
remote borough receives more attention from the people of 
England than do all the vital interests, commercial and political, 
they have everywhere at stake in Europe and Asia. 

I^t any man compare this picture — and who will say it is not a 
true one? — with the wide expanse of views — the forethought — the 
intricate but accurate calculation — the almost infinite combination 
of means and preparation of events and results, which distinguish 
the diplomatic efforts of another nation — a part, a small part, of 
whose correspondence has been recently disclosed. 

Does the present state of Europe justify this disregard of all 
exterior relations ? Are all our interests abroad so well protected 
— so carefully and efficiently guarded, as to make it safe to slumber 
on in security — or so to occupy ourselves with other matters, as to 
feel no interest in the clouds that may gather on the horizon ? 
Have we no harvest scattered in the fields on which the storms 
that may be mustering are likely to descend — and if we have, are 
VOL. LV. NO. ex. 2 o we 
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litical intercourse between these two countries became inevi- 

Me. The changes in the form and principles of government 

'lich had been effected, or prepared, by an impulse reciprocally 

mmunicated and sustained, made this seem necessary to the 

:w governments of both; and when the 'Orleans dynasty was 

^tablished on the throne of France, and the Reform Bill became 

law in England, that connexion received a character of greater 

sermanency. That every other people which might effect a 

-iniilar revolution should attach itself to the nations from which 

~i\ey had derived their sentiments, and to which alone the new 

orm of their institutions could be acceptable, was natural and 

: :ertain. But if the union of the * Liberal* Governments was a 

jeeessary consequence of their exclusive sympathies, a combi- 

^ «.iation for mutual protection among the purely monarchical 

governments was equally unavoidable ; and the geographical 

position of the parties was favourable to their respective coalitions. 

England and France espoused the cause of Belgium-— and con- 

csluded a quadruple alliance which included Portugal and Spain, 

_^ 'where revolutions had been commenced or accomplished under 

^ tiheir auspices. Russia, on the other hand — Prussia — Austria*-^ 

^ Holland, because of its relative position to Belgium — and some of 

the smaller German States clung together ; — a common sense of 

danger from the success of so many popular movements was their 

^ bond of union«-»the desire to preserve their internal tranquillity, 

^ And protect their institutions from the taint of revolutionary 

^ principles, their only common object. Russia, the head of this 

. coalition, had, before it was yet formed, on the first intelli- 

. gence of the tumults in Paris, prepared to march an army into 

^ Germany ; but the prompt recognition of the new Sovereign of 

^ France by the Duke of Wellington's government checked the 

^ ardour of the Autocrat — and the Polish war, while it seemed to 

threaten the peace of Europe, actually secured it for a time, by 

providing occupation for the armies that had been collecting to 

disturb it — and by giving Louis Philippe leisure to reconstruct 

that despotic system of government which is alone efficient for 

any good purpose among such a people as the French. 

Austria had looked with reasonable jealousy on the spirit of 
aggrandisement that Russia everywhere manifested ; and had given 
umbrage to that power by the preparations she had made to oppose 
her in Turkey. She could not conceal from herself thatRuasia had 
both tampered with the Sclavonic population of her eastern pro- 
vinces, and sought to disturb her influence in Germany ; nor could 
ishe even then be ignorant that Prussia was the insti^ument by which 
this latter object was to be eflfected. Dreading the effect of French 
propagandism on the one side, and the march of Rtiftsian armies 

2 o 2 into 
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•• 3r whole institutions into a military organization — closes almost 

: .very path to fame, honour, or wealth, except that only which may 

e opened by the sword ; while, defective in the higher classes of 

—Education and intelligence amongst her own people, she has 

::^rawn from the intellectual resources of other countries instru- 

-. rtients fitted to her purposes, and has found means of attaching to 

^i^ -ler interests from various nations some of the most profound and 

B- kilful of modern statesmen and diplomatists. With a moveable 

army of not less than two hundred thousand men, and reserves 

. iqually numerous, she is prepared to issue as from a fortress into 

^the more genial countries of central and western Europe — there 

j5^ to establish — by force or fraud — the ascendency which a bold 

^ countenance, an imperious bearing, her military strength, and her 

. skilful diplomatic combinations, have secured to her in the East. 

Profiting by the dissensions or weakness, from whatever cause 

arising, of the neighbouring nations both in Europe and in Asia, 

she has found means to appropriate to herself in each of these 

divisions of the globe territories equal in extent to the largest 

kingdoms — and she still longs for further acquisitions. 

The projects of Russia in Turkey, and the errors by wliich Eng- 
land has favoured them, we some time since exposed — as well as 
the consequences to England of their ultimate success — and not to 
England only, but to all the nations of Europe. At that time there 
were many who doubted whether Russia entertained the ambi- 
tious views we attributed to her, and some who denied that our state- 
ment rested oh any foundation whatever. Russia now avows the 
precise object which we then attributed to her — and demands that 
the exclusive protection of Turkey should be relinquished to her ; 
■ — but in truth she had always avowed her purpose, and if we had 
neither seen nor heard, the fault was none of hers. She had never 
ceased to proclaim her intentions, and they ought to have been as 
obvious to every thinking man, as they were to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, when he pronounced the battle of Navarino to be an ' un- 
toward event.' Is there a man in England of any party who does 
not now admit that the use of that term was singularly appro- 
priate ? When he described Turkey as our * ancient ally/ with what 
derision was not the epithet received ? Who is there now who 
does not long to hear it again applied with as much truth and 
jus'tice as it was then ? 

. An opinion has been industriously circulated, that the Conser- 
vative party in England, seeing in the ascendancy of Russia the 
triumph of their own principles, have rejoiced in her success, and, 
seeking to derive strength from her power, have complacently 
looked upon the advantages she has obtained, even to the detri- 
ment 
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^e of tbe number of Imperial troops which had pasaed the Danube, 

longer, it is true, es^pected decisive results ; but he was perfectly 

ible that the relative ^superiority would remain to our arms ; and 

-^ discipline would triumph over enthusiasm. It is this conviction 

^ ^h makes him foresee the probability, and the almost certainty, of 

- - T£«$w campaign ; and makes hirn apprehend the most disastrous conf* 

^aeiBeei for the Ottoman empire ; because he thinks, with reason, 

X experience will point out to us the precautions we must take, and 

't the Emperor has the means of preventing any from being negr 

" ^ted. I have acquired this information in a positive manner, from 

"*'3 Prince de Polignac, who has just arrived from London, and who 

-s communicated it to the Kin^ and his ministers; and I am the 

^re disposed to place faith in it, because it is in harmony with that 

^^^ate sagacity which I have always found the Duke to possess, when-? 

j/«ir he was called upon to exercise his judgment upon questions re^ 

Lting to a profession in which he has ei^celled in such a transcendant 

lanner.* — Porlfoiio, No. 7, p. 344. 

..=: But the importance of these documents is not confined to the 

ight they throw on the opinions of individuals, — they develope 

xhe real object which Russia proposed to herself in the last war 

with Turkey, and the estimate she formed, from observation and 

.^ experience, of the eflects produced by the changes which the 

^ Sultan had accomplished, 

^»- * This new campaign which our adversaries, or those whq are jea- 
lous of our greatness, are so fearful of seeing commenced, has become, 

» Monsieur le Comte, necessary and inevitable. The dignity, the honour, 
and the interests of the Emperor and of the empire require it. 

ft * When the imperial cabinet examined the question, whether it had 
become expedient to take up arms against the Porte, in comeqat^ce 
of the provocations of the Sultan, there might have existed some doubts 
of the urgency of this meiisure in the eyes of those loho had not svffi^ 
oiently reflected upon the efftxts of the sanyuinary reforms^ which the 
chief of the Ottoman empire had just executed with such tremendous 
violence, and also upon the interest with which the consolidation of that 
empire inspired the cabinets of Europe in general — and more especially 
those which were less disposed towards Russia. The BXP«;aiKNO« we havb 

JUST MADE MUST MOW REUNITS AU, OPINION IN FAVOUR OF THE RRSO- 

LPTiON WHICH HAS BEEN ADOPTED. The Emporor has put the Turkish 
system to the proofs and his Majesty has found it to possess a commence- 
ment of physical and moral organization which it hitherto had not. If 
the Sultan has been enabled to ofiPer us a more determined and regular 
resistance, whilst he had scarcely assembled together the elements of 
his new plan of reform and ameliorations — how formidable should we 
have found him, had he had time to give it more solidity, and to render 
that barrier impenetrable which we find so much difficulty in sur- 
mounting, although art has hitherto done so littb to assist nature ! 

^ Things 
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^(| neighbouring and comparatively feeble nation, and in the 
' 'ipathy with which the whole civilized world regarded its pro- 
~*ss, an adequate reason for attacking and crushing it ! 
But all the injurious intentions of Russia were to be frustrated 
■ what is called a demonstration !^ — by the presence of two or 
"66 ships at Vourla ! Of all modes of producing irritation and 
monstrating our own weakness, — showing the will without the 
urage to strike^ — these petty demonstrations are assuredly the 
ost elTective. If a naval demonstration must needs have been 
.ade, why should it be confined to a single sea ? — and why had 
e not a fleet to make it with such as Old England has been used 
J see bearing her flag in triumph on the ocean ? — such a fleet as 
•nee «aved Egypt, and might still save Turkey. If we are to 
nake demonstrations, let them be such as our enemies will not 
^inile, nor. our friends hang their heads, to behold ; — let them be 
worthy of the nation that makes them^ and such^ at leasts as may 
produce some other feeling than contempt and derision. The 
time was when the clink of a caulking-mallet in the dockyards of 
lEngland disturbed the slumbers of sovereigns ; but these times 
liave gone by, — and England, like her ships, is out of commis- 
sion. 

- She must be officered anew — and, though we have not hesitated 
to state our belief that the Conservative leaders in Parliament 
are by no means anxious to see the present Administration 
cashiered — we do not hesitate to express our own opinion that, 
whether we look to domestic or foreign questions, the time is at 
hand when all the Conservative energies of the country must be 
concentrated on a vigorous effort to bring about that result. We 
are loth to stoop from high matters to the lowest of the low — but 
we must say that we think the Conservatives will be very much to 
blame if they do not make good use of the sentiments of un- 
utterable scorn and disgust which have been within these few 
weeks raised in every class of the community — save one or two 
knots of filthy intriguers and a herd of base expectants — by the 
development of a set of jobs more outrageous to the Crown — the 
Peerage — and the people — than was ever before brought home to 
any set of persons assuming the name of statesmen. 
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Wbewell's ai^dacious dictum^ we must also beg the non-iinder* 

^.uate public to consider, not two, or twenty, detached expressions 

' le writings of a very inditferent writer, which honetit Fiamsteed 

*""* 3 .ainly was, but the whole tenour of the correspondence between him 

■ Newton. That correspondence has no meaning at all, if it does 

clearly prove that no man then living understood Newton's 

' ory better than Fiamsteed, and that Newton himself had no sus- 

^■** -ion, from first to last, that the greatest practical astronomer of his 

e was a dunce. 
^ - Fiamsteed objected to Newton's combining Cassini's observations 

- the Comet of 1680 with his own, observing *It was not only an 
jury to me, but the nation, to rob our observatory of what was due 

- it, and further to bestow it on the French.* On this Mr. Whewell 
-^i^iiySy * With these feelings we can easily imagine that Fiamsteed 

'. *tghi wish to secure what he conceived due to the character of himself 
nd the nation:' &c. Might? who can doubt the honour and honesty 
^-f those feelings of Flamsteed-^unless indeed he does not ynderstand 
-hem? 

^s» Again, Mr. Whewell says ' it is highly probable that Fiamsteed, a 
-u pious and serious man, was disgusted with what he heard, truly or 
^not^ respecting Halley's profaneness and infidelity.' Mr. Whewell 
^cannot be ignorant that Halley was a self-convicted infidel, and that 
^he lost an honourable and lucrative situation by being so — and there- 
_^ fore it seems more than probable that Fiamsteed was disgusted with 
. him. He was also very much disgusted with the committee, who dis- 
^ posed of his Observations contrary to his wishes ; and admits that he 
^ called them * the robbers of hit property.* But so they were ; for until 
g he delivered them, for the use of the public, in a state worthy of 
his reputation as an observer, that reputation — the mpst valuable pron 
perty that poor Fiamsteed possessed-r-was filched from him. That 
at this altercation Newton betrayed marks of great irritation, Mr. 
Whewell is not disposed to deny; but he has great doubts that the 
obnoxious term ^ puppy' was used by Newton ; and when Fiamsteed 
says * he only desired Sir Isaac to restrain his passion, keep his 
temper, &c.,' Mr. Whewell is pleased to call to his recollection Sir 
Anthony Absolute, and talks about * the demeanour of a very angry 
man — far too angry to allow us to accept literally what he asserts' — in 
other words, Mr. Whewell intimates his own opinion that Fiamsteed 
has recorded a lie. Mr. Fiamsteed was a clergyman — a devout ^and 
pious clergyman — and so, we doubt not, is Mr. Whewell; but we 
cannot compliment him on the decorum of this passage, which, after 
all, appears to make out Flamsteed's case. If Mr. Whe well's preju- 
dice had not blinded him, he must have seen clearly that it was not 
Flamsteed's intention to overcharge the description, since he employs 
the mildest term which flowed from Newton's vocabulary — * Puppy 
was the moit innocent of them,' he says. If therefore Puppy were 
not the term used, Mr. Whewell is driven to the dilemma of suhsti^ 
tuting a harder name. But can the public be brought to consider thQ 

whole 
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ir. Bailey speaks as every honest man must do, and the Reviewer 
ily quotes Mr. Bailey's words. The readiest and indeed the only 
lode of extricating Newton from the dirty business in which he was 
mfortunately involved is to suppose him to have been all alon^ the 
iupe of Halley's intrigues ; and thus allowing him to clear his con- 
science at the expense of his judgment. 

This Preface, however, of that moral character, Halley, is also 
brought forward to decide 'whether the Reviewer has not shown ex- 
traordinary ignorance of that part of scientific history, &c/ The 
Reviewer is certainly ignorant of this preface, which is to guide men's 
judgments ; he knows no more of it than what Mr. Whewell has 
extracted, and that is one tissue of falsehood, as proved in the * Life 
of Flamsteed:' it is, moreover, damning evidence against Halley. 
That it is so little known is due to the magnanimity of Flamsteed, 
who made * a sacrifice to heavenly truth^ by burning 300 copies of the 
purloined and mutilated book. The extract from this precious preface, 
given by Mr. Whewell to enlighten mankind, commences with a bold 
assertion that 'thirty years had nearly elapsed, and nothing had 
proceeded from the magnificent observatory with which Flamsteed was 
entrusted/ This magnificent observatory was entered by Flamsteed 
without a chair, or table, or instrument of any kind within its naked 
walls, all of which he supplied out of his pitiful salary of 100/. a year, 
assisted by the liberality of his private friends. He left it a * mag- 
nificent observatory,' it is true — and his widow was threatened with a 
prosecution on the part of government for insisting on keeping what 
was her own. The * Preface' proceeds to say, * Mr. Flamsteed ap- 
peared to have laboured only for himself, or for a small number of 
friends.' Mr. Whewell would have done wisely to have suppressed 
this passage, for he has himself told us (p. 9) that * the nation had a 
large share of Flamsteed's thoughts.' He knows, too — if he really 
has read Mr. Bailey's * Life of Flamsteed ' — that Flamsteed worked 
during many years /or Sir Isaac Newton — and supplied him with a long 
series of observations, which were of the highest service to him and 
to science. Mr. Whewell says he takes a pleasure in quoting Newton's 
acknowledgment of having been favoured with those observations, 
and also his promise that he would not be less just to Flamsteed ' for 
the future' — but he omits to record the remarkable fact, that Newton 
was not only regardless of this, promise, but, in the second edition of 
his Principia, absolutely erased the acknowledgment that he had 
previously made ; as if he wished to obliterate every trace of any 
favour conferred. 

A word or two on the unblushing impudence of Halley in accusing 
Flamsteed of doing nothing in thirty years. This man had long been 
striving to supplant Flamsteed in the office of Astronomer Royal : and 
although he appeared so anxious to have the observations of Flam- 
steed published, even before they were fit for the press, yet, after he 
at last obtained the place, he suffered his own astronomical career 
of twenty-two years to pass away without publishing a single ohserva^ 

Hon, 
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la, ' Dramas,' by, 487 — ^her 
he Passions,* ib. — state of the 
he time of their appearance, 
oanner of drawing the female 
192 — cause of the failure of 
brt' as an acting Drama, 492 
i * Basil' for scenic exhibi- 
— « Romiero/ 494 — * Hen- 
15— the * Separation,' 503— 
tom/ 513—' The Homicide, 

is, FR.S., his Account of 
uhn Flamsteed, the first As- 
loyal, 96 — See Flamsteed. 
oseph, his anticipation of the 
the Royal Society, 108. 
is, system of Non-intervention 
i, 162. 

r Law System of, 41. 
)r-Law System of, 44. 
n of the connexion of the East 
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Hlppolyte, his * Memorial de 
Villc de Paris, 1830.' See 
devolution of July 1830.' 
)v. Jonatban, his Glossary of 
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Brazil in 1828 and 1829, by the Rer. 

R. Walsh, 250. See Slave Trade. 
British Association for the Advancement of 

Science, 444. 
Brockett, John Trotter, F.S.A., his Glos- 
sary of North Country Words, 367. 
Brougham, Henry Lord, his * Discourse 
of Natural Theology,' 387 — the two 
great objects of this discourse, t6.— 
common classification of the objects of 
human knowledge, t6.— comparison of 
the physical branch of Natural Theology 
with physics, 391 — evidences of an 
infelligent cause, 392~the psycholo- 
gical branch of Natural Theology com- 
pared with psychology, 394 — censure of 
the author on modern theologists for 
neglecting the phenomena of mind as 
an evidence of Deity, 395 — Ray, Der- 
ham, Paley, Nieuweutyt, and Crombie, 
defended from the charge, ib, — the facul- 
ties of the human mind evidences of an 
intelligent cause, 396— -the author on 
the immateriality of the human mind, 397 
— the arguments adduced by theologians 
in favour of Deity considered, 399 — the 
author's view of Dr. Clarke's argument 
erroneous, 400 — ^impropriety of ranking 
physical truths among those which be- 
long to theological science, 401 — the 
author's dogma on creation rejected, ib, 
^probable designs of the Deity in re- 
spect to the future destiny of man, 402 
— dogma of the author that the mind is 
not affected by the decay of our cor- 
poreal frame refuted, t6.— phenomena of 
dreaming, 403 — extraordinary defects in 
the execution of the work, 407 — meta- 
physical fallacies, 410 — unsuccessful en- 
deavour to explain the doctrine of causa- 
tion, 412 — the author's astronomy, 413 
—and logic, 414 — estimate of his philo- 
sophical acquirements, and talent for 
abstract discussion, 416 
Buonapart6, Napoleon, Niebuhr's remarks 
on. 240» 
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lade first lieutenant, 138—18 pro- 
J to the command of the Hazard 
•of-war, ib. — post captain, ib. — mar- 
iuring the peace of 1783, t6. — com- 
ions the Winchelsea for the New- 
dland station, ib. — anecdotes, 139 — 
sinted to the Nymphe, 140 — cap- 
s the Cleopatra, ib. — is knighted^ 
placed in the Arethusa, 141 — cap- 
3S La Pomone, ib, — command of a 
^ate-squadron, ib.^-ihe Indefatigable, 
2 — brilliant instance of his courage 
i humanity, 143 — is created a baronet, 
* 5 — blockade of Brest, and other 
annel services, 149-152---capiure6 La 
•^aillante, t6. — his conduct during the 
utinies, 153 — is attached to the ex- 
' edition against Ferrol, 155 — is chosen 
-1 1802, M.P. for Barnstaple, ib, — on 
ne renewal of hostilities is employed in 
he blockade of Ferrol, ib. — returns to 
u» parliamentary duties, 156 — his ef- 
ective speech on the gun-boat system, 
ib. — made rear-admiral, and coramander- 
- in-chief in the East Indian seas, ib. — 
his numerous captures and services, 158 
, — returns to England, and appointed to 
the command of the North Sea squadron, 
159 — succeeds Cotton in the Medi- 
terranean command, 160— capture of 
Genoa, 161 — created Baron Exmouth, 
ib, — again selected for the command in 
the Mediterranean, •&.— -system of nun- 
intervention with the Barbary states, 162 
— Lord Exmouth is directed to proceed 
to the three regencies, 163 — his nego- 
tiations at Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, ib. 
—expedition against Algiers, 165 — his 
deportment during the battle, 166 — re- 
sults of the achievement, 167 — his own 
account of the action in a letter to hiR 
brother, 168 — is created a Viscount, 169 
— appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Plymouth station, 170 — his political 
principles, i6. — death, 172. 

F, 
Flamsteed, Kev. John, the first Royal As- 
tronomer, account of; compiled from his 
own manuscripts, and other authentic 
documents/ by Francis Baily, Esq., 
96 — zeal and ability of the editor, 
ib. — FIamsteed*s autobiography, 99 — 
his birth and education, ib. — he com- 
mences the study of astronomy and ma- 
thematics, 100 — is sent over tx) Dublin 
to be touched by Valentine Greatrackes 
for weakness in his legs, 10 1 — Irish 
mode of protecting one's hide from being 
galled when riding, ib, — he pursues his 
mathematical studies, and produces ao 



almanac for the year 1670, 102 — the 
calumny of his having been convicted 
of a highway-robbery refuted, 103 — his 
first visit to London, 105 — is patronized 
by Sir Jonas Moore, t6.— -is appointed 
Astronomical Observator by Charles II., 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich re- 
paired and finisheii, 107 — remuiieraion 
since Flam&toed's time of the Astronomer 
Royal, 108 — the Nautical Almanac 
of Maskelyne, 110 -^Flamsteed com. 
polled by poverty to commence teacher, 
111 — the comet of 1680, ib. — corre- 
spondence with Newton, ib. — character 
of Halley, 112 — Newton's vi«it to 
Flamsteed, 1 13"-and extraordinary letter 
to, 115 — Flamsteed'ii character of New- 
ton, 118 — extraordinary conduct of 
Newton towards Flamsteed, 119-125. — 
Death of Flamsteed, 126. 
Forby, Rev. Robert, his * Vocabulary of 

East Anglia/ 366. 
Foreign Pour-Laws, see Poor-Laws, 
Foreign SUve Trade, 250. See Slave 

Trade. 
Fossil Fish, 433 — ' Recherches sur les 
Poissons Fossiles,' par Louis Agassiz, ib. 
-—rapid progress of fossil zoology, i^. — 
sketch of the life of Agassiz, 434 — pub- 
lishes the first and second parts of his 
* Fishes of Brazil,' 436 — visits Paris, 
437 — is cordially received by Cuvier, 
437 — commences his great work, ib, — 
matures a new classification, ib. — ab- 
stract of a paper read by him before 
the Geological Society of London, 439 
-—his reception in England, 442— his 
' Rapport sur les Poissons Fossiles d^- 
converts en Angleterre,' ib. 
France, Poor- Law System of, 44. 
France, state of Catholicism in, 5. 
Frederick the Great and Gellert, interview 

between, 15. 
French Revolution, see Tenth of August. 
French Revolution of July, 1830, 410 — 
' Memorial de I'Hotel de Ville de Paris, 
1830,' parHippolyte Bonnellier, Ancien 
Secretaire de la Commission Muuici- 
pale, ib, — the July Revolution charac- 
terized, ib, — the two classes of men who 
made that revolution, 417— situation of 
Bonnellier before the revolution, 418 — 
meeting held at the office of the ' National' 
on the eve of the 27th, 418 — insur- 
rection against the Ordon nances decided 
on, ib. — meeting of Deputies at Casi- 
mir Perier's, ib, — the insurrection orga- 
nized, 4 19-— General Dubourg chosen 
leader, i6.—» design for which the episode 
of Dubourg was got up, 421— -equip- 
ment of the ' General' in second-hand 
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licuteaant, hk < TVn Years in 
including a particular descrip- 
' the Wild Sports of that Coun- 
4. See < South Africa/ 

N. 

', Reminisceoces of an Intercourse 

by Francis Lieber, 234 — the 

It's singular and rambling life, ib, 

rth and education of Niebuhr, 

—residence in England, 238 — ap- 

tad Secretary to the Danish minis- 

tfr.— enters into the Prussian ser- 

y ih, — his singular veneration for 

not, 239 — his remark on Napoleon, 

J — ^his opinion of Count Deserre, ib, 

8 appointed counsellor of public affairs 

der Prince Hardenberg, ib. — and 

vy counsellor of state, ib. — reads lec- 

.. t'es on Roman history in the university 

, Berlin, ib. — establishes a journal at 

•rlin, 241 — puts forth his work on 

_ real Britain, ib, — appointed minister 

L the court of Rome, ib, — his death, ib, 

—domestic character, ib. — his opinion 

'"^if Klopstoch's < Messiah,' 242— Pope's 

• Homer,' ib. — ^Voss's ' Homer,' ib. — 

nis aphorisms on politics, 244 — on reli> 

,^ gious sentiments, tb. — indulgences of 

the Church of Rome, 243 — his character 

'as the historian of Rome, 246. 

~ -orway, Poor-Law System of, 38. 

O. 

O'Connell Alliance, Reflections on the, 
554. 
Original, the,' by Thomas Walker, M.A., 
barriste^at-law, and one of the police 
magistrates of the metropolis, 445 — the 
author one of the corporation of hu- 
mourists, 446 — his reminiscences of 
his childhood, ib, — his weakly state, ib. 
•—he determines to be well, ib. — his 
dress, ib. — analogies between the author 
and other distinguished individuals, 447 
—his personal exemption from the 
wants and weaknesses of humanity, ib, 
—the art of dining and giving dinners, 
451 — inconveniences of certain modish 
observances, 453 ~a Black wall dinner 
at Lovegrove's, 456 — a Christmas-day 
dinner, 458 — vegetables discussed, 459 
—plain dinner to a party of six, 460 
—soup, ib. — fi.'»h, ib, — birds, 463 — 
mutton and beef, 467 — simple expe- 
dients by which the prosperity of a 
dinner may be ensured, 469 — Charles 
Lamb's eulogy on roast pig, ib. — salads, 
470 — tarts and puddings, 471 — rules 
as to drinkables, ib, — varied interests 
connected with the art of dining, 473 



— ^lord mayor's dinners, 474 — sheriff's 
dinners, ib, — dinners in the Inns of 
Court, 475 — use to be made of dinner- 
giving in creating or extending influence 
in a State, 476 — present system of club<;, 
479— the Athenaeum, 480 — the Wind- 
ham, ib. — the Senior United Service, 
ib. — the Travellers, t6.— the Alfred, 48 1 
—the Carlton Club, 482. 
Osier, Edward, Esq., his ' Life of Admiral 
Viscount Exmoulh,' 129. See Exmouth. 

P. 

Paley's ' Natural Theology* illustrated* 
See Brougham. 

Pantheism of the Revolutionists of Ger- 
many described, 7. 

Paris, state of Catholicism in, 5. 

Poor-laws, 35 — the principle of a provi- 
sion for the poor adopted by all civi- 
lized communities, 36 — poor-law sys- 
tem of Norway, 38 — Sweden, ib. — 
Denmark, 39 — Meckleuburgh, 40 — 
Russia, ib. — Prussia, ib. — Saxony, 41 — 
Wurtemburgh, ib. — Bavaria, ib. — Swit- 
zerland, 42 — the *Hanse towns, 43 — 
Holland, ib. — Belgium, 44 — France ib. 
the Austrian States, 47 — the United 
States of America, 48 — wretchedness 
of the mass of the people of Ireland, 
50 — deserted and orphan children, 51 
— bastardy, 52 — widows, ib. — the impo- 
tent through age, 65 — the sick poor, 
57 — the able-bodied out of work, 60 — 
mendicants and vagrants, 65 — necessity 
of a speedy legal provision for the Irish 
poor, 71, 

Pope's ' Homer,* Niebuhr's Criticisms on, 
242. 

Popes of Rome, their Church and State 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, by Leopold Ranke, 287— > 
papal Rome, a noble theme for a great 
historian, 288 — effects of the Reforma- 
tion upon the papal system, ib. — Alex- 
ander VI., 291— Caisar Borgia, 293— 
Julius II., 294— Leo X., t6.— effect of 
the study of antiquity on poetry and the 
arts, ib. — the * Aventuriere Sicibanu* of 
Busone da Qubblo, 295 — peculiar cha- 
racter of the romantic epic, ib. — man- 
ners of Leo's court, 296 — his character, 
297 — classical ami epicurean character 
of his court, 29f — sceptical opinions of 
tlie priesthood, 299— Adrian VI., 300— 
Clement VIL, ib. — inherent vitality of 
the Roman Catholic religion, ib. — Coun- 
cil of Trent, 302— Uyola, 303— the 
Jesuits, ib. — re-organization of Ca- 
tholicism, ib. — Paul 111., 304 — Julius 
III., i6.— and of Marcellus V., i6.--* 
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, if cultivation be discon- 
xtent which shall break 
Tient of labour, 285. 
Ionization, 74 — Pringle's 
les, lb. — account of the 
;parture for the Cape of 
3 — disembarkation of the 
J Town, »6. — arrival at 

77 — Mhe emigrants* 
he author grows weary 
il life, 80— quits Glen- 
Cape Town, ib, — ap- 
librarian, i6. — establishes 
:id newspaper, ib, — at- 
system of the Cape, ib. — 
>land, 81 — his death and 
-specimens of his poetry, 
I view of the Glen-Lynden 
I — Lieutenant Moodie^s 
South Africa, including a 
Tiptiou of the WiFd Sports 
•y,' 85 — account of the 
jib. — emigration to South 
ascriptions and anecdotes, 
f a Dutch grazier of the 
description of the Cape- 
Id sports of the South, ib, 
iphant-hunting, ib. — the 
kahle escape, 94 — touch- 
' affection and sagacity of 
ib. — general question of 

colonization considered, 
[I's * Wanderings,* 96— 
rches in CafTraria,* ib. — 
ib. 

emonth's Campaign with 
i during the War in Na- 
^asque Provinces of/ 514. 
!n. 

w System of, 38. 
-^Law System of, 42. 

T. 

t, 323— 'Chronique de 
jrs, du 20 Juin au 10 
idigee sur Pieces authen- 
L. R(ederer,t6. — his birth, 
e in the revolution, ib. — 
ureur Syndic, ib. — sta- 
uileries for the defence of 
SOD and residence, ib, — 
al family to abandon the 
Ice refuge in the National 



Assembly, ib» — ^his answers to the charges 
made against him by the Mountain and 
the royalists, ib. — summary of the state 
of affairs previous to the 10th of August, 
327 — insurrection and forcible entry into 
the Palace on the 20th June, t&.— -con- 
duct of Potion, ib. — Roederer's letter to 
the King on the 7th July, 328 — sepa* 
rates from the Constitutionalists, and 
adopts Jacobin principles, 329 — secret 
policy of the Gironde, 330 — his per- 
sonal narrative of what passed at the 
Tuileries from the night of the 9th to 
the morning of the 10th of August, 
330, 343 — ^his main object to force the 
King into the Assembly— that is, into 
the hands of the Girondins, 343-350 — 
mean and fraudulent spirit in which this 
object was conceived and executed, 351. 

V. 

Venice, Poor-Law System of, 47. 

Voss, I. H., merits of his translation of 
Homer, 242. 

W. 

Walker, Thomas, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
and one of the Police Magistrates of the 
Metropolis, his* Original.* See Original. 

Walsh, Sir John, his * Chapters of Con- 
temporary History,* 532 — Administra- 
tion of Lord Grey, 533 — Character of 
the first Reformed Parliament, 536^ 
union of the Whigs with the Movement^ 
537 — reaction among the original ad- 
herents of the Reformed Cabinet, 541 
— confession of the Edinburgh Review 
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